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^ Wall LeVin^toiv Coanfort 


CHAPTER I. 

FBOM SHANGHAI TO PANDINAO. 

ITHOUT Stopping to turn bank 
or tell why, I arise to state that I 
was broke in Shanghai. It w’as 
raining and there had been a thin fall of 
snow in the night, the last of which was 
running in the gutters now. In upper Soo- 
chow Road, I passed the door of a Portu¬ 
guese tobacconist’s where formerly I had 
found an admirable blend of cigarette to¬ 
bacco, and in whose wicker chairs I had 
passed an hour or two from time to time. 

Now I entered apparently with no other 
thought than to get in out of the rain. 

As a matter of fact it was a turning, as 
abrupt as my turn from the street to this 
iioor, into a new roadway of life. 

The tobacconist came forward, nodded to 
me and returned—his single entrance in 
this narrative. Over in the shadows by the 
big wicker chairs, was a small low table 
with a carved teakwood top, and upon 
this table was yesterday’s issue of the ^orth 
China Navs. 

I opened its vast pages, close print, no 
inky flares anywhere, to the section in 
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which yellow, black, and white men modest¬ 
ly expressed their desires, their finds and 
losses, inclinations to work and offers of re¬ 
ward. In the midst of these I came upon 
the following paragraph, modest as any: 

WANTED —A number of unencumbered 
white young gentlemen desirous of dignity 
and good pay for management of island 
estates, tea plantations. Official military 
war knowledge necessary for qualification. 

Do not appy unless cultured to house and 
gallant of service is contained. No mar¬ 
riage or ancestral dependencies preferred. 
.Apply leisurely, Tsui Tsing Trading Com¬ 
pany in Longracad Street, Singapore. 

It was a queer moment. I sort of went 
'■ out" as they say, over that advertise¬ 
ment—a peculiar abstraction in which the 
personality was lost. In that flash it seemed 
I saw a narrow Chinese face—ver}'^ wise, 
sinister possibly, unreckonable as to years, 
a deep shine on the chin from some old 
wound, but distressingly suggestive of the 
need of a napkin—just a vagary. 

After that I almost committed to memory 
the queer collection of expressions in the 
ad. I could see the blend of the trade mind 
and the literati mind of China—a blend 
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also of the dignity of the east and the west. 
That was the quality of ii. Nothing ab¬ 
solutely of itself—a piecing, a patch-work. 
“ Desirous of dignity and good pay ” bored 
in upon the academic English like the 
screech of a street coolie in the midst of a 
courtly function. An hour I sat there. Two 
or three customers came in and went out. 
Presently I discovered that the rain had 
ceased. 

I pinched the corner of the paper, near 
the advertisement, and tore out a wafer 
containing it. At the edge of Terrace 
Drive I picked up a Chinese second-hand 
dealer who accompanied me to my quarters 
and presently took away the larger part of 
my personal possessions, for which I ob¬ 
tained an amount that would enable me to 
live graciously for a few weeks longer, in¬ 
cluding a passage to Sinapore. 

At Rider’s, I found that the Shoreham 
w-as lying down the river off Woosung; 
that she would sail for Southern ports at 
six. The old coaster pulled her hooks up 
out of the yellow water almost exactly on 
schedule, and turned her nose for Hong- 
Kong that evening, and I, Jack Bowditch, 
was aboard—“ unencumbered white young 
gentleman, no marriage or ancestral de¬ 
pendencies preferred.” 

For ten days at Singapore, at eleven in 
the forenoon, I called at the office of the 
Tsui Tsing Company in Longmead Street 
and lingered an hour, sometimes lunching 
with certain Chinese or English officials, 
equally hard for me to get accustomed to. 

I was encouraged to believe from day to 
day that I should be given a post presently, 
and yet I had received nothing so far but 
courtesy and postponement of various 
kinds. 

I \vas challenged by the mystery of the 
whole affair. 

During the ten days I heard of no one 
else seeking to be allowed to manage island 
estates. The conviction grew that the ad¬ 
vertisement had not been placed in Singa¬ 
pore; in fact, that it had been printed only 
in one issue of the North China Neivs: that 
I represented the single response. 

In the most courteous way I was ques¬ 
tioned and tested, but I had not the faint¬ 
est idea during those ten days of the length 


and depth of scrutiny eind examination to 
which I was subjected. 

Authoritatively I learned that the Tsui 
Tsing Trading Company was an ancient 
Chinese house in lease and possession of 
many valuable tea plantations, insular and 
continental, the firm now operated by Euro¬ 
pean capitalists, but with restrictions of a 
most peculiar nature retained by descend- 
ents of the original Chinese firm-heads— 
tlie name said to be familiar for half a 
thousand years along the Asiatic water¬ 
fronts. 

I heard in the city that the survivors of 
the family were brilliant members of so¬ 
ciety and the empire. I also heard the 
exact opposite. The whole thing was fas¬ 
cinating as an old ship. I hurry on, for 
there is much to cover and much to catch 
by the w'ay. 

On the tenth day, as I Avas leaving the 
office, the native office-manager begged me 
to remain a fcAv minutes longer this day. 
At the end of a half hour a young English¬ 
man entered. I took his cool, limp hand, 
and Avas informed of the name, Mr. Guthrie 
Catten. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Catten,” I said. 

He Avas a spectacle, confronting me in 
that quaint old Avaiting-room overlooking 
the yelloAV junk-strcAvn harbor—tall, nar- 
roAv shoulders, soft, brown beard, and long, 
limp legs, tailored-in pearl-gray t\A-eeds. 
All in all, he Avas innocent enough to 
frighten one—that kind of smooth, unob¬ 
trusive suavity that you wouldn’t be sur¬ 
prised to find belonging to a scion of royal¬ 
ty or a bank clerk about to be married. 

Only the eyes Avere to be excepted. They 
were blue-gray, with a quizzical, piratical 
expression that comes from long dalliance 
under tropic skies. 

I didn’t like him. I recall that I Avas 
afraid of him. I recall that I was instant¬ 
ly aware of a brain and a kind of devil, too. 
I felt a personality so hard and cool on the 
surface at least that I Avas left more isolated 
in his presence than Avhen alone with my¬ 
self. 

We sallied forth into the sunlight, pressed 
through the noisy mob that closed and 
eddied about us — go-down coolies, boy- 
children, and beggars, who plucked at our 
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deeves. Catten made no explanation, but 
led the way to Florentine’s in Marine 
Street, where we had tiffin. He seemed 
nervously curious about world affairs and 
things cioing in England since the war be¬ 
gan. Ke hadn’t heard accurately about 
the assaults and defenses on cither the 
eastern or western war-fronts, and yet I 
drew the suspicion that he wasn’t showing 
me anj'thing like his real intensity. 

I've been over on the island for a few 
weeks, Bowditch,” he said. “ I see a white 
man from time to time, but only trade 
minds—living Chino, thinking Chino, trad¬ 
ing Chino. That’s what white men do 
here. You’ll do it yourself, Bowditch.” 

Up to this time in life I Avas utterly in¬ 
nocent of mercantile affairs; the fact is, I 
was di.=:turbed a little lest my aloofness from 
such matters might hurt my standing with 
the Tsui Tsing people. I told Catten this. 

No, that won’t hurt you,” he said. 
“Old Hoy ilon wants a real soldier, a 
cloak, a plume, a sort of .soft-handed-tor- 
nado gent.” 

“Who’s Hoy Mon?” I asked. 

“Well, Hoy Mon is Tsui Tsing's prime 
minister over on the island. Secretary to 
the Yellow Lord himself.” 

“ The Yellow Lord?” I repeated. 

That’s Tsui Tsing. But tell me, what 
are the boys doing in the air?’’ 

Thus Catten would launch back to the 
world war, as I was endeavoring to get 
light on my advertising quest. .As near as 
I can remember, Catten’s interest in my 
own personality was chiefly what I liked 
to eat and drink. He had a little saying 
that he worked in at absurd intervals, to 
the effect that he hated to drink alone. He 
appeared to enjoy my culture, as he ex¬ 
pressed it, talking of tea, of brews, distilla¬ 
tions, and evaporations. 

Later he asked a particular or two on 
how I happened to qualify in a military 
way. The fact is, I had been to school on 
the Hudson. A military career was cut off 
in my case at the end of three years by the 
call of foreign climes and a marvelously at¬ 
tractive young person who would not re¬ 
main near the Academy. Yly di.cgrace at 
West Point was not serious enough to pre¬ 
vent me from joining the American service. 


but this was early in the second year of the 
war, and there was no serious thought as 
yet of America taking on. Tsui Tsing’s 
service looked as attractive to me in those 
early days of the war as a return to Europe. 

Catten left abruptly, saying he would 
like to see me in Longmead Street at four 
and possibly for dinner in the evening. 
Promptly at four I was on hand in the 
trading-office, but was informed that Mr. 
Catten couldn’t be present as he had 
planned. The next moment I was formally 
accepted for service in Pandinao and in¬ 
formed that the steamship Virgin, which 
had just come in from the idands this 
morning, would leave to-morrow night for 
Pandinao, and that Mr. Catten would be 
aboard at seven to join me at dinner. 

The following evening saw all dunnage 
aboard the Virgin. I strolled forth from the 
stateroom at dinner time to look for Mr. 
Catten on deck. I had a suspicion that it 
was his coming yesterday that decided tlie 
Sirigajx)re office to take me on. A Chinese 
touched my arm and asked me to the cap¬ 
tain’s quarters. Here I was introduced to 
the skipper himself, one Abner Hemiter of 
“ Paumanok, Maine, sir.” I remember 
that his port of hail and the “ sir ” were 
twice repeated with an air of defiance 
against all powers of earth or belov,’. 

Captain Hemiter Avas alone. He sat in 
his chart-room, facing the door as I entered, 
a gaunt, raAv-boned frame of a man—a 
bearded, frosted, face. There Avas some¬ 
thing of actual terror, too, in the stark ab¬ 
sence of humor, in the blunt, terrible 
hands, the very manner in Avhich the an¬ 
cient blue cap of office Avas clamped upon 
his head like a cylinder-drum. Evidently 
tlemiter had a fi.xed set of emotions and a 
groove in his countenance for each. 

Speaking in an aAA'esome rumble, he com¬ 
manded me to sit. I did so. Tnere was a 
long silence in AA'hich I underwent a most 
damning scrutiny from a pair of eyes tliat 
AA’ere the color of the sea under an east 
AA'ind. Then he informed me that NIr. Cat- 
ten had his “ yeiloAV bilin’ ” aboard, but 
that Ave Avould not sail for three or four 
hours yet, also that Mr. Catten had left 
word for us—for Hemiter and me—to join 
him at Florentine’s for dinner. The un- 
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utterable scom with which he spoke Cat- 
ten’s name is wholly indescribable. 

In the next five minutes, drink, drug, the 
godlessness of island women, and Catten’s 
utter depravity were discussed. 

Captain Hemiter explained that he was 
called to say all this as a warning to me, 
adding that it was no less than his dead 
wife would have done, and that she it was 
who had given him the word of salvation 
twenty years ago. 

“ Them’s her lineaments there on the 
wall,” said he, pointing to a dark-framed 
picture. I’ve nothing to say against Mrs. 
Hemiter. By that likeness I felt she had 
suffered enough. 

We were pulled ashore and found Catten 
at Florentine’s. For two hours I was pres¬ 
ent while the old skipper was mauled and 
baited, twisted and guyed by Catten’s swift 
and sharp-fanged faculties. It was brilliant 
—Hemiter quite innocent that he was being 
played with—but I had wearied of the man¬ 
handling long before dinner wa.s over. 

Sixty hours later we had passed the Meel- 
cahan Keys, and the Virgin crawled into 
the little harbor of Pandlnao, making a 
queer and tricky entrance that I watched 
more closely once afterward, and tying safe 
at last to her wooden drum-buoy some dis¬ 
tance from a beautiful" auxiliary yacht of 
si.x hundred tons, called the Jezebel. 

“ That’s Tsui Tsing’s private convey¬ 
ance,” Catten remarked. 

He is here in Pandinao then?” I said. 

Oh, yes, this is headquarters. The 
Yellow Lord has built his castle here.” 

The shore of the little harbor was nar¬ 
row, the cliffs surrounding ver.v high, espe¬ 
cially to the north where I saw a wall jut¬ 
ting down to the edge at two points. Catten 
saw what I was looking at. 

*■ The old master built his castle in a 
walled garden,” he explained. 


CH.\PTER II. 

THE COMING OF THE STORM. 

Q UEERLY enough it was four months 
afterward that my life ready began 
in Pandinao. 

Meanwhile, I rode the plantations and 


did some clerical work which might better 
have been done by Chinese, played some 
draw-poker with Catten and the two other 
white men. Major Carrington and Jerry 
Comitu, a pair of .soldiers of fortune long 
used to .^sia and the South Seas. I like 
them both distantly, and was amused to 
find that they hated each other and were 
opposed on every point. Each had an in¬ 
teresting daughter, and Comitu’s wife was 
with him. There was never a word from 
any of these white men as to their coming 
into the Yellow Lord’s service. 

In the main, life w^as a sort of polished 
idleness for me. I had not seen the Yellow- 
Lord. though he was said to be present. I 
had many titnes met Hoy Mon and felt a 
queer haunt from his face with its shiny 
scar on the chin; a thousand interesting 
suppositions had come to mind about him, 
but really I knew nothing at all. 

I had dined with the Carringtons, even 
with the Comitus, and affiliated almost 
steadily with Catten, even to the point, as 
I fancied, of angering Jerry Comitu, who 
had been Catten’s crony before my coming. 

However, in the ten hours following the 
opening of hostilities by the island Malays 
against the Yellow Lord’s Chinese, I seemed 
to learn more about all these people and 
affairs than in the hundred and twenty 
days previous. 

Of course I had tried to learn why an 

unencumbered white gentleman ” was 
worth good pay and unquestionable dignity 
in Pandinao, but I hadn’t found out any¬ 
thing that satisfied me. Catten was ahvays 
crv'ptic unless in a hurry. His explanation 
was that the Yellow- Lord was seeking 
quietly to interest some English capital (the 
holders liable to appear on any arrival of 
the Virgin), and that Tsui T.sing fancied he 
could add tone to his establishment by the 
presence of a few Europeans or Americans 
to handle the Chinese. 

This failed somehow to satisfy me. Cat- 
ten suggested it with bland sarcasm. I 
found that he had been in the Yellow Lord’s 
service for two j-ears, and that he had been 
to Singapore only once, before his recent 
trip, timed hy my arrival there. 

No two Tvays, it was a ruinous life for all 
of us, so far as character went. 
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I would find myself “ listening ” sudden¬ 
ly to talk at table, hearing it with a strang¬ 
er's ears, and then would realize the big 
emptiness of men who talk much, sa\- little, 
and do nothing. 

Another thing that troubled me was that 
our Chinese were a hopeless lot from opium. 
This drug habit seemed actually to be en¬ 
couraged among the Yellow Lord’s field 
tvorkers. 

Catten never expressed .surprise. He had 
a tantalizing way of showing just enough 
quality to keep a comrade from being, 
bored, occasionally springing an unexpected 
flash of speed or humor or courage, but 
never giving much of himself. 

There vrere said to be five or six hundred 
male natives on the island—a mixture of 
Maiay and Singhalese, but we whites of the 
Yeiiow Lord’s estalfiishment were complete¬ 
ly folded in by the Chinese, two hundred in 
all, including the field hands, and no wo¬ 
men folk. There were at lea.'t three mas- 
in the castle tnenage. Things were 
done with game and fish designed to make 
a man forget that life is a vain and passing 
show. 

Catten and I lived in small separate bun¬ 
galows, close together and across the com¬ 
pound from T.sui Tsing’s low cement castle, 
somewhat back from the southern cliffs. 
-Altogether too well, we had lived for two 
lonely and restless young male persons, on 
this isolated but sumptuous island of Pan- 
diiiao, as perfect an Eden as any island 
an\ I'diere, with an abundance of natural 
facilities, fish, fruits, nuts, and game. 

" But why did he want a white man of 
military training?” I asked. 

It’s his little vanity,” Catten answered. 
"Tne old master thinks a man can't be a 
gentleman who hasn’t had a touch of the 
clinking-spur stuff.” 

The Yellow Lord was said to love him- 
scif--to love the feel of himself, as Catten 
once said, in comment on the unctuous Avay 
Tsui Tsing rubbed his hands together and 
stroked his cheek and chin. It was even 
hinted that he kept him.self in a kind of 
herdt-i with masseurs and bath arrange¬ 
ments. at the same time smoking and 
drinking and feeding out cf all proportion 
for three ordinary men. 


I was told he was past middle age. Cat- 
ten allowed me to retain the suspicion that 
the thing Tsui Tsing liked best about his 
Pandinao plantation was the fact that he 
had white gentry working for him. 

It’s his little vanity,” Catten bad often 
repeated. 

There were his special agents, Shen Yan 
and Tin Mong, often back and forth to the 
mainland, who had inherited more tea- 
knowledge than I could ever hope to ac¬ 
cumulate, who had the whole Asiatic bank¬ 
ing systems at their finger-ends, and surely 
could cope with my highest hours in general 
culture and urbanity, yet Catten and I, 
mere ornaments, were higher on the pay¬ 
roll. Tlie latter was strangely tormented, 
actually hating himself as much as he could 
hate anything, for not taking a hand in 
some wing of British service, yet there was 
a secret something that kept him from leav¬ 
ing Pandinao—as perfect a hiding-place as 
a man could find, a most admirable island 
from every point of view for a young man 
to forget a big mistake. 

Catten and 1, each in his separate bun¬ 
galow, were lying up for siesta as usual on 
this particular afternoon, when we heard the 
firing outside tire wall. It was shortly 
after midday. I moved sedately to my 
front door and found that Catten had come 
to his. I smiied, partly because he looked 
so utterly sleepy and bored, and partly be¬ 
cause I remembered what he had said to 
me, not over an hour previous: 

" I tell you, Bowditch—I tell you, we’re 
a lot of he-honey-bees, and we’re about to 
be exterminated. Drones always catch it 
sooner or later.” 

Catten referred to the slaughter of males 
which takes place once or twice a year in 
well-ordered hives. His idea had been that 
we were taking it altogether too easily in 
Tsui Tsing’s little island tea plantations 
while the whole outer world was in con¬ 
flagration, He had thus complained to me, 
in his English fashion, taking off his Raj¬ 
put helmet an<l mopping his pale narrow 
brow with a silk handkerchief of canary 
yellow, adding that Tsui Tsing was a slave 
driver; that no white man but a renegade 
or a badly used younger son had any busi¬ 
ness to work for a Chinaman anyway, and 
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that we were rapidly becoming less than 
normal from need of a drink. 

I want to place Catten before you in 
something the way he placed himself be¬ 
fore me—leisurely, dryly commonplace, and 
with no particular friction to show his 
quality—and \'et neither you nor I will 
ever get him all. We were standing at his 
little sideboard, for he had beckoned me to 
his bungalow. His servant let clown the 
swinging calaban — the great blanket- 
covered tub in which bottles cooled amaz¬ 
ingly without ice, evaporation from the 
soaked wool covering, sending cold waves 
to the glassware within—his servant had 
just let down the calaban, as I sa\’, and 
brought forth two black bottles with their 
labels sliding, when the intimation actually 
got to me that w'e had an island war on at 
last. 

Catten glanced my way quizzically, 
tapped the arm of his servant to make 
haste with the corks. Now the firing 
sounded a little closer and had become 
quite peppery. Something like relief had 
come to Catten’s eyes. He looked strange 
and young and calm to me. There was a 
kind of rejoicing in his voice, as if suddenly 
to find that we still belonged to this windy 
old planet and could have a war of our own. 

Catten’s servant was admirable, too. 
With steady hand he poured the two tall 
glasses and withdrew, silently and without 
haste. That was a good drink, and as the 
Irish would say, well shared. Then we 
walked to the door together and looked out. 
One of Hoy Mon’s hoys ran across the 
compound that separat^ the castle from 
our bungalows, calling out that the island¬ 
ers had undertaken to take over the tea 
plantations. 

CHAPTER III. 

CATTEN COMilANDS. 

I NEVER forgot that last drink in the 
bungalow. Cros.sing the compound 
was crossing into a new era. Many 
tilings dawned on me: first of ail. that 
Catten wasn’t afraid of anything unless it 
was to appear afraid. 

“ The fact is, Bowditch.” he repeated, 


“ the natives have turned against Tsui 
Tsing. They want their island back.” 

Right now, peculiarly enough, I thought 
of the Virgin due in the harbor in two or 
three days. She only called once a fort¬ 
night, and I wondered at the islanders 
choosing this time for opening hostilities— 
almost immediate interruption to be reck¬ 
oned with. 

I was seeing everything differently now. 
Major Carrington was running toward us 
across the compound. He was blotchy with 
excitement, and pushed Catten and me 
apart to get by, though there was room 
enough for an airplane to ground. I don’t 
remember what Carrington said exactly. 
He seemed to infer that we were taking it 
mighty easy for young men called to de¬ 
fend an island — that there were women 
folks in the house to take care of, and that 
Tsui Tsing’s Chinese out on plantations 
must be called in. 

Also Carrington let drop that the Malays 
were likely burning up our shipping and 
that it would be a fight for Chinos of the 
more distant plantations to get once more 
into the fold. Something like this he left 
with us as he ran past, most of which was 
perfectly evident before his appearence. I 
recall his heavy steps on the stones—poor 
Carrington who hadn’t used his legs to run 
with for two years at least. 

The castle was a broad, white, one-floored 
structure of many rooms, built around a 
brick-paved court with a pool in the center. 
The first face I saw under the dim arches 
back of the pool, was that of Laura Carring¬ 
ton, daughter of him who had just passed. 
She looked rather white in the shadow. 
Many times she had brought tea for me, 
brought little things of her own making 
to my bungalow, put queer little laundry- 
marks upon my linen, caring for my things 
in such ways as were possible in an es¬ 
tablishment w^here there was altogether too 
much service—a Chinese in fact, for each 
boot-tree. 

Laura’s expression now was altogether 
new in that half-light of the doorway of 
her father’s quarters—a .sweetness in it 
that touched me deeply. That minute I re¬ 
alized I had never before looked right at 
Laura Carrington. I saw just then, in 
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strangest synthesis, the other side of a thou¬ 
sand little actions. Poor Carrington! The 
Yellow Lord had played havoc with his 
morals as he had with us all, but nothing 
of the island softening and taint had 
touched his daughter. Laura's brother, 
Lance, a boy of ten, with his she-hound, 
Shiela, stood back in the room. 

Comitu now emerged from his quarters. 
Here was the puzzle of the whole piece— 
this booted and showy slave driver, a Portu¬ 
guese, who sort of rode range for the Yellow' 
Lord and bossed the different sets of field 
hands. One of his most frec[uent sayings 
\va?t to the effect that Chinese coolic-s do 
their best under a white man. The sounds 
back in the room which Comitu had just 
left, were as if he had struck some one at 
the last moment. I confess this startled 
me, for the big ex-soldier had fascinated 
me .somehow, and I always felt his bru¬ 
tality was chiefly harmless and external. 

His daughter, Magda, rait forth novr, 
plucking at his arm and looking up into 
Comitu’s face—a mute appeal which neither 
Laura nor I understood. He jangled forth, 
clapping his hands on the veranda for a 
pony to be brought, announcing his idea 
to send out parties of natives already in, 
to cover the retreat of those in remoter 
_fie]ds. Comitu’s wife was w’ailing back in 
the quarters. It was she, not the daughter, 
who had taken the blow, if there had been 
one. 

It suddenly dawned on me that some¬ 
body must take command mighty sudden, 
and at this moment, Hoy Mon, secretary 
to the Y'ellow Lord, appeared in the court, 
the same buttery shine upon his chin and a 
look that drove straight through Catten’s 
forehead. 

This was rather an intense moment for 
me. 

I had seen Hoy Mon many times since 
coming to the island, but not until this mo¬ 
ment did I relate the face to my queer vis¬ 
ion in the tobacco shop back at Shanghai— 
the face that seemed to look forth for a 
second from that memorable advertisement. 

I stood back and watched the quiet pas¬ 
sage between Catten and Hoy Mon. My 
friend approached the Chinese with hand 
lifted deprecatingly as if to say: ‘‘ You 


don’t mean it,” and yet, at the same time, 
accepting a proffered plan. Koy ^lon dis¬ 
appeared and Catten turned to me. The 
fact is he had just now been given command 
of the defense of the island. . 

‘‘ Take a dozen or so Chinese already in, 
Bowditch,” he said quietly, “ and hurry 
down to the Jezebel. I’ll reenforce 3'’ou as 
the tea-pickers come in. We’ve got to hold 
that ledge trail open. Watch for fires in 
the tea go-downs, and remember the Jeze¬ 
bel and the small boats must be saved as 
long as there is a straight spine left among 
us.” 

He hadn’t informed me of his com-: 
mand—left me to grasp the fact, adding 
thoughtfully: 

“ I’m taking a few natives out behind 
Comitu. He majj^ have some trouble in 
bringing in the field hands. We must all 
be Trailed up tight to-night. Keep a spare 
eye on the front gate of the wall. I won’t 
be far from the rear gate.” 

We stood apart on the big low veranda 
for an instant, a laugh in my throat, a 
queer laugh back of Catten’s eyes. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A YELLOW SOLDIER. 

T his affair appears complicated at first 
from a writing standpoint; it needs so 
many words. I have-put down a set 
of desultory sketches so far, rather than a 
straight picture, with the idea to furnish 
points of inception for action and character 
to be lined in later. 

Pandinao, the incomparable, as said, was 
inhabited by Malays, but ruled by the 
Yellow Lord and his Chinese. You will 
know what kind of climate and what kind 
of soil it was, when I tell j'ou that the 
quality of tea grown on Pandinao brought 
the highest prices in the world and went to 
all the kings from IMoscow to Kh^'ber Pass, 
either way. 

Peking sent an agent to Pandinao three 
times a year to bid for portions of the Yel¬ 
low Lord’s crop. Tsui Tsing was said to 
know as much about tea as any man alive. 

Recall that there were five or six hun¬ 
dred island Malays within two days’ tramp, 
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and two hundred Chinese under the Yellow 
Lord within ten miles. We were altogether 
cut off from the world right now, until the 
next call of the Virgin, unless Tsui Tsing 
chose to sneak off from the island in his 
little craft Jezebel. That would mean leav¬ 
ing the main part of his Chinese for leisure 
massacre, not to mention a crop of choicest 
tea unshipped and many cargoes of house¬ 
hold treasure. 

There were eight white people in the es¬ 
tablishment: Major Carrington, his daugh¬ 
ter Laura and son, Lance; Comitu with his 
wife and daughter, Magda, Guthrie Catten, 
and myself. 

The Yellow Lord’s house staff numbered 
at least twelve Chinese, Hoy Mon at the 
head of all departments; his second-in- 
command, a queer Chino, called the Crane. 
The bunk-house for the Chinese field hands 
was within the wall, but at the far end of 
the grounds, in a corner of jungle. It was 
fully a third of a mile from the castle court, 
but connected by an underground passage. 

The castle was built of cement blocks 
made on the island The w^all was of simi¬ 
lar construction, ten feet high and topped 
with broken glass. This protected garden 
contained twenty-five acres. Tlie house was 
equipped with every conceivable luxury and 
more firearms and ammunition than the 
wisest islander imagined. 

The harbor was too tight-mouthed for 
a battle-ship; the island itself exposed lit¬ 
tle less than a rock-facing to the sea, afford¬ 
ing not the slightest idea of the wonderful 
fertility within. Many small craft of Tsui 
Tsing’s lay in the shadow of the Jezebel; 
the nearest island was ninety miles away, 
the closest port of the regular travel lines, 
Singapore, five times as far. So much for 
the close-up after the random sketches; the 
rest must be caught on the way—even as I 
caught the story. 

The Chinese tea-pickers were already- 
crowding in to the rear-gate from the plan¬ 
tations, a sick-looking lot. There was still 
a rattle of rifles outside. It was three in 
the afternoon. I gathered two of the house¬ 
hold servants and perhaps a dozen of the 
field men, crossed the compound through 
the grove of pepper-trees toward the trail 
that led down the cliff. 


The astonishing part of the whole thing 
to me was the assumption of leadership by 
Catten after the single glance of Hoy Mon. 
It occurred now, especially as I thought of 
the way Catten resisted the call of his 
country, that there must be something more 
than a salary arrangement between him and 
the Yellow Lord. My English friend was 
altogether lip-locked about all his affairs. 

A step behind, as we reached the edge of 
the cliff, broke these ruminations, and I 
turned to face Laura Carrington, who 
touched my arm, saying: 

“ Isn’t there sometliing we can do— 
Lance and I?” 

“Catten is in command,” I said, some¬ 
how enjoying the novelty of it. “ He 
won’t be gone long from the grounds. 
Comitu and your father will see to the 
Chinos getting in. Tm on duty down in 
the harbor for the present. I’d suggest that 
you keep in out of the rain, Laura.” 

She knew I meant the thin scattering of 
shots from the hills that v.'as more or less 
steadily making dust-spots on the com¬ 
pound. I looked for a second longer than 
necessary into her white, eager face. She 
was altogether different this day. I almost 
asked her what she had been doing. I saw 
she w^anted to say something else. 

“ I don’t like to—if I’m wrong, it would 
be terrible to suggest such a thing,” she 
began; “ but I’m afraid for the Comitus— 
the mother and daughter! They seem ter¬ 
ribly wrought up. The mother calls upon 
the girl to come to her, yet will not let her 
in. The major struck her as he was leav¬ 
ing. There is a smell of powder through 
their room.” 

I sent my party down to board the Jeze¬ 
bel, walked back hastily with the girl and 
knocked at Comitu’s door. The mother 
opened when she heard my voice. She was 
a huge, sallow- creature, black hair, black 
welt on her forehead, absolute panic in her 
eyes. I smelled powder smoke, but could 
find nothing amiss, and concluded that it 
was from the ancient rifles of the islanders 
breathing in the windows from over the 
hills. After investigation of the room, I 
asked Laura to tell Catten what she had 
told me, when he came. I left her then. 

It was very' quiet and hot down below 
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by the jetties. The sharky harbor was too 
little and high-banked to have much of a 
breeze of its own. It could show a scav¬ 
enger’s fin now and then, but scarcely a 
ripple of weather. A third of a mile across 
I saw the natives bringing up their four 
mgvinaries —ancient lumps of ordnance 
which Tsui Tsing had left in the possession 
of the islanders, bits of salvage from some 
ship that had broken up outside the harbor. 

The ne.\t hour or two was about the live¬ 
liest period in the sense of enjoyment 1 had 
passed so far on that lonely little island. 
I was full of zeal for awakening activities, 
the secret treasures uncovered in my friend 
Catten, and the altogether new dimension 
which Laura Carrington had opened for 
my belated vision. 

This was our work at last—four ancient 
brass dogs confronting the Jezebel on the 
opposite shore, their snub noses shining 
through the shimmer on top of the yellow- 
green harbor. Meanwhile we were putting 
things shipshape on board the auxiliary— 
a bit of ice left in her cuddy, a frosty bot¬ 
tle or two. Life took on an altogether new 
and relishable touch—a war, a woman, a 
friend. 

I saw the Yellow Lord and his admirable 
little tea island moving at last into the mad 
pulse and fever of the rest of the world. 
Possibly I sent a bit of a laugh out through 
the narrow harbor entrance where the big 
sea water showed flecks of white. 

At dusk I was relieved and joined Cat- 
ten in quarters. I gripped his hand and 
told him about the four guns which they 
appeared to be emplacing on the opposite 
harbor bank. 

“Old Comitu always was interested in 
those pieces,” Catten remarked. 

“ What’s that?” I said quickly. 

“ Comitu won’t be back,” he answered. 
“ His woman was left to blow up the works, 
but balled the job a bit. I think her heart 
wasn't in it.” 

“ You mean our Comitu has proved trai¬ 
tor to the Yellow Lord?’’ I said. 

“ That’s a good literary word—that trai¬ 
tor,’’ Catten answered; “ but a bit big for 
an opera bouffe —soldier’s change of side." 

I was thoughtful. 

“ The natives •utside must have pulled 


off the signal at the wrong time,” he added. 
“ Comitu wasn’t ready, apparently. He 
had to wallop the missus as he left—” 
Catten’s manner of narrative always left 
me in a half-insane unrest. 

“■ By the way, we’ve got a real white wo¬ 
man in Laura Carrington,” he remarked 
later. “ She saved the powder magazine. 
A time-fuse was working in there from the 
moment Comitu left. Magda’s mother 
must have wanted to go with him. Comitu 
wanted her to stay and hold the room 
against investigation until the last minute. 
The old woman had no sooner left when 
Laura Carrington went in to look again—’’ 
“ She had an idea something was wrong 
earlier in the afternoon,” I intimated slow¬ 
ly. “ In fact, I took a look-see in there, 
but I missed what was doing.” 

“ .\nyway, she found the fuse in time to 
save the castle from being blown up,” Cat- 
ten said. 

*' What became of Magda?” I asked. 

“ That little bear-cat’s too much for 
me,” Catten reflected. “ I don’t get her at 
all. I let Hoy Mon lock her up for the 
present, much as I hate the idea.” 

“ But Comitu himself,” I muttered, slow 
to get his part straight. 

'■ I know,” Catten answered. “ Hoy^ 
Mon says the Yellow Lord is sick about it. 
He Avould have sworn by Comitu. Hoy' 
Mon says Tsui Tsing never made a mis¬ 
take in a man before. Anyway, we know' 
who’s running the natives against us now.” 


CHAPTER V. 

P.VRLKY WITH TIIK PKISOKER. 

T H.\T night, after things were quiet 
and Catten had chosen a bunk for me 
in his ovvn quarters, I dropped dowm, 
realizing for the first time what these re¬ 
cent weeks of island stuff under the Yellow 
Lord had done for me. This sudden ac¬ 
tivity was wearing on my dull and somno¬ 
lent faculties like a stiff shoe. 

Not yet thirty years old and here I was 
tired. I might have blamed the tropics, the 
inimitable cuisine, the management of the 
Yellow Lord’s establishment, the bins and 
bottles in the basement, the storage vaults 
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and perfect service, but as a matter of fact 
I blamed myself. 

I saw an early future under the awnings 
of a fat and barefoot sot, doing two hours' 
■work a day with bluster, with fourteen 
hours of placating various appetites, and 
nursing a bad temper like Carrington's, 
which wouldn’t have been so bad except 
for the futility of it. 

It was clear to me that an angry man is 
always futile; an angry man is never right; 
that a man can’t be right and angry. 

Carrington was overfed and sick with 
himself, and not the man I saw even the 
first day of my arrival. All his fierceness 
and commanding personality was front. 
Somehow I had read as much in the 
blotches this afternoon. As for Comitu, he 
hadn’t had enough to do to keep hiniself 
out of the treachery business. .Altogether 
I despised myself thoroughly, and the cause 
of it dawned presently. 

It wasn’t the new^ war altogether: it 
wasn’t the spur of infinite things to do to 
save our lives and the tea plantations; it 
was something in those pure deep pools of 
silent womanhood which Laura Carrington 
bad let me look into for the first time that 
day. 

“That’s all fatuous,” I said suddenly. 
“ to think that Tsui Tsing never misjudged 
a white man before. I’ve got a suspicion 
he’s only a rather clever sort of trade mind. 
A man must include another—must be able 
to drown the other in himself, in order to 
understand him.” 

Catten made a queer sound in his neck 
which meant for me to go on. 

“ A lot of these people,” I said, " with 
weight and solemnity and a house full of 
lares and penates and butter on their chins, 
get a reputation for being infallible because 
they keep their mouths shut.” 

I had even included the sanctified Hoy 
Mon in my momentary skepticism. 

“ You may get a chance to see how in¬ 
fallible our Yellow Lord can be at times, 
Bowditch,” Catten said absently. “ I don't 
feel right about this girl of Comitu’s,” he 
added. “ She stayed even after her mother 
got away. What in God’s name did she 
Stay for? She could have cleared out all 


the afternoon. I don’t like locking her up. 
I fall for this Magda sort.” 

My mind glanced back over the past 
months, trying to find reality of any kind 
in the relation between Catten and Comi¬ 
tu "s daughter. There didn’t appear to be 
anything significant. I had seen Magda 
roil a cigarette for him from time to time, 
while she was deftly making up little smok¬ 
ers to fill her father’s gold case. Yes, oc¬ 
casionally she had tossed Catten one of her 
rolled ones with a laugh—even lighting one 
for him. She had often brought over his 
coffee after dinner w'hen Comitu was being 
ser\-ed on the veranda. 

But from none of these things could I 
construe more than the lightest sort of in¬ 
terest. 

In fact, Catten had always appeared 
queer to me, regarding men and women not 
as detached entities, but the opposite sides 
of the same thing. 

'• Tell you what, Bowditch,” he said, 
after a silence, “ you go look Magda over. 
Here's the key. Talk to her. She’s been 
one of the household for a couple of years. 
She may be against her old man. It’s a 
shame to keep her under lock and key. I’ll 
do as you decide. Personally I’m a buzzard 
on these feminine affairs.” 

I was on the point of suggesting with a 
yawn that Magda Comitu could wait until 
morning, when it suddenly occurred that 
this impulse of mine was of a brand of in¬ 
ertia I had decided to destroy forever. 
Then I laughed. Catten was in command. 
Suggestion from him meant an order now. I 
had very nearly missed the fact, and he 
had been big enough not to change an iota 
his attitude to me—because of his transfer 
from comrade to chief. 

•As I fastened on my slippers, I thought 
of Catten’s cryptic remark about the Yel- 
icw Lord. Evidently his opinion of the 
wisdom of the old Chinese was deeply 
grounded. 

The frightened voice of iMagda answered 
my knock: 

Who is it?” 

Bowditch.” 

•• But I am locked—I can’t let you in.” 

" I have the key^ I wanted to know if I 
might come,” I said. 
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She was in Hoy Mon’s small quarters. 
The secretary had taken his place in the 
Yellow Lord’s part of the house since the 
firing. A single desk-lamp was burning. 
The place was orderly in a way, but clut¬ 
tered as a bird-cage from the standpoint of 
an American. 

Magda seemed larger in this little place 
—a black-eyed girl, reedy, yet hard as a 
whip. She had been altogether too inclined 
to polo-pony, surf-bathing activities to be 
interesting from my point of view—a 
prejudice possibly. She had too hard a 
hand, too cold a control of her nervous sys¬ 
tem for games and e.\ternal bits of daring 
to attract my eye more than casually. I 
fancied her completely devoid of that deep 
dazzle of inner luster such as I was begin¬ 
ning to attribute to Laura Carrington. 

These were onh^ opinions. The more a 
man knows, the less he hazards this sort of 
thing abaut other men’s girls. Magda took 
me by the shoulders, sajdng, with an inex¬ 
plicable kind of fervor; 

■'Where’s Catten?” 

“ He’s been bunked for an hour. Rather 
a strenuous day,” I began. 

“ Why did he send you?” 

I suddenly felt blown about between 
them, quite the same as I had found my- 
«lf between Catten and the Yellow Lord— 
playing a sort of negative plate all through. 

“ He locked me up,” she said, no anger 
in the tone. “ I should think he would 
dare to come to me himself, since he locked 
me up.” 

“He didn’t like the feel of you being 
shut up here.” 

“ It’s pretty cruel if he talces me for the 
daughter of Jerry Comitu and no more 
than that,” she said. “ It’s pretty cruel 
with all he knows, if he doesn’t give me 
credit for having a point of view of m\' 
own.” 

“Catten isn’t cruel. He sent me here 
because he didn’t like the thought of you 
being detained. There isn’t any yellow 
play going to be put over on you, Magda. 
We’re all at loose ends for the present, but 
Catten has the look of being altogether 
four-square to me. I have learned more 
about our little household here in the last 
five or six hours than I did in four months.” 


■At that moment I meant to leave her 
under lock and key, at least till morning. 

“ Does he mean to keep me locked up?” 
she asked. 

“ What do you know of your father’s 
deal with the natives?” I said. 

She drew back. She appeared to have no 
thought but of Catten’s part even now. 

Did he send you here to question me? 
If he did, you can go out and turn the 
ke\'.” 

“ My little part is to be cheerful and 
good-natured,” I said. “ Catten appeared 
to think that I could help him and you, 
too. Your father negotiated this uprising 
of the islanders. It’s rather a rich picking 
if he wins. He knows all about us here. 
We were saved by a squeak from being 
blown into rock-dust in the first hour.” 

She neared me again, her eyes dull and 
flashing in turn, all emotions that go to 
make good drama under clever control. 

“ Does Catten think I'm in on all that?” 
she demanded. 

“ I never know what Catten thinks,” I 
said impatiently. “Less and less have I 
the slightest idea what Catten thinks—or 
Hoy Mon or the master himself. Catten 
told me to turn \^ou loose if I thought best. 
I think I do. Here’s the key to this room. 
Your old room is impossible, of course—a 
hole in the floor to the powder magazine, 
and all that. It is under guard, anyway.” 

“ Tell Guthrie I want to see him,” she 
said. 

“ Yes, miss,” I answered. 

“ Tell him I must see hi.m to-night. If 
he does not come. I'll go to him.” 

“ Exactly, miss.” I said. 

I told Catten. 

“ She's a bear-cat all right,” he said. 

He left the room, and I lay inadequate 
on the flat of my back, staring up into the 
silent flounces of the punkas. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tlir; CAME OPENS. 

C .ATTEX came back in twenty min¬ 
utes. He reported that one hundred 
and seventy-five of our two hundred 
Chinos were smoking their dope-canes safe- 
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ly -within the -walls. This was character¬ 
istic. Catten would explain even in detail, 
something absolutely foreign to the thing 
he had just come from, and about which 
one was set to hear. 

“ Carrington picked up one of our par¬ 
ties of lea-pickers over on the other side 
of the harbor,” he resumed. “ He rounded 
them up over there, but they couldn’t e.x- 
plain what they were doing so near Comi- 
tu’s headquarters—only that they must 
have unconsciously blundered among the 
trails.” 

I grunted a little, but said nothing, hav¬ 
ing shown as much ignorance in various 
W'ays as one man should be allov.ed in a 
single (lay. Catten couldn’t sleep. .After 
many minutes he reached over to relight a 
partly smoked cigarette—one that he had 
savecl for the first thing in the morning. 
Lie always started a cigarette ‘the last thing, 
•SO that he could find the remains partly 
steeped and seasoned for the best .smoke 
of next day, which was the first. 1 was 
just dropping into a doze when lie asked 
lightly: 

Who was that secoml Chino foreman 
under Comitu?” 

"The lame croo’h', Jim Hassey?" I sug¬ 
gested. 

“Thanks,” said Catten. “It was hi.s 
outfit that Carrington found around across 
the harbor way, only Jim Massey didn't 
come in with them.” 

I didn’t answer, but lay wondering if 
Catten had anything more to say, and pres¬ 
ently droi-)pe.cl into a dream of long ago 
about a v.ater-spaniel I used to own ’'vay 
back in Connecticut, as fine a friend as a 
small boy ever had —and I awoke with the 
excited Ijarking outside in the hall- Lance 
Carrington’s hound, Sheila, in an altogether 
unusual frenzy of excitement. 

Catten was on his feet and fiashed on 
the sw-itch, swinging a two-gun belt around 
his hips and reaching for a rifle over his 
bed. He strode out, laughing to sec me 
reach for m.y bath-slippers before following 
suit. 

'- Come on, you dude,” he said. 
“ There’s need of us.” 

'i'he broad court w-as lit from end to end. 
Fifteen or twenty Chinos were crowding at 


the door of Hoy Mon’s room, which was 
shoved open. 

It w’as Magda Comitu they wanted. 

The Chinese were close about her, mak¬ 
ing a rush tow^ard the forward entrance 
-where the boy, lance Carrington, with a 
small-bore rifle and his dog, stood together, 
a kind of hair-raising thrill to me in tie 
lad’s gameness. I joined forces with Lance 
joyfully enough before the Chinese reached 
there. .At the same time I perceived, lead¬ 
ing the Chinese, the second foreman Catten 
had inquired about a half-hour before, Jim 
Hassey. 

I let go a quick shot and was somewhat 
disturbed to see the result. 

The lame, crook ” forgot his assign¬ 
ment suddenly, shook himself loose from 
his crew and sort of crumpled his memben 
against the wall.- I was sick of it all. Not? 
1 noticed Lance’s sister at my side. 

"For God’s sake, Laura, get back!” I 
begged. " They’re going to rush over us. 
They’ll trample you. Tm no good, with 
you here.” 

She slipped into a near doorway. 

Catten was now firing at Hassey’s party 
from the rear; Carrington, from his door¬ 
way, was emptying a pair of six-shooters 
inio the spoiled outfit of Chinese, but al¬ 
ways shooting at the edges to avoid hitting 
Comitu’s girl. Lance Carrington and I and 
the dog took them going over, as they 
charged out of the dooi-way with Magda. 

Right there at the door the prize changed 
hands. It was like a football slipping out 
from a massed play, the way Magda cut 
loose from that yellow’ outfit—but a black 
ininuie or two after that. I was dowm, cov¬ 
ering the little man. That stiff-tendoned 
beast, Sheila, w’as doing her fighting over 
my face and chest. It was like being 
lunked with a crow-bar—the drive of those 
clawed feet as she dodged and tore into the 
knifing Chinese. 

They didn’t tarryv They had lost all 
thought but to get away. 

Lance’s beast left her mar’^s upon me as 
they went by, for rny body was the turf 
she fought from. The girl Laura came to 
me through the smoke. 

‘‘ I think he’s all right—the little mas¬ 
ter,” I said, meaning Lance. 
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The boy and I sat up at the same time. 

“ Sure I’m all right, Mr. Bowditdi,” he 
answered, shadiing a little as he eyed me. 

I thought he was hurt internally from 
the look of him, but it appears he was 
choking at the sight of my face. One of 
the yellow boys had opened me from chin 
to cheek-bone, and I had to hold my tongue 
still. There was fighting out in the com¬ 
pound, Catten’s voice raised laughingly. 
Laura was leading me to her room, stanch¬ 
ing the flow from my cheek as we walked. 
It was an ugly place to bandage. 

“ What kind of a hound is that?” I said 
to Lance, as Sheila came in presently to 
find us. 

" She’s just hound,” Lance answered, 
and I remembered asking that question and 
receiving the same answer weeks before 
when I first reached Pandinao. 

The fact is, I w-as a bit embarrassed by 
all this care, and continually recurring to 
my mind was the crumpling fall of that 
Chino, Jim Hassey, whom Comitu must 
have sent to bring in his daughter by force. 
They had taken his body away when I 
emerged. Most of my shots had been at 
the mass, but there were no two waj^s about 
the first shot. / 

It’s a personal matter to kill a man. 

Laura was telling me how grateful she 
was about my saving Lance. She couldn’t 
hear my explanation that I was very busy 
most of the time saving myself from those 
steel-shot drives of Sheila, as she attacked. 
There w'as something in the touch of the 
girl’s hands that bewildered me. I had not 
known it elsewhere in this life. 

Catten and Magda came in, but the lat¬ 
ter turned back, seeing Laura Carrington 
and me together. Laura was speaking to 
Catten about my cut—and I saw a look 
upon her face as she talked as if she had 
infinite patience and was in no danger of 
losing control of herself, but still disliked 
his proximity. You know I had never real¬ 
ly seen Laura Carrington before this day. 

I joined Catten in the cot to try it again. 
It was one in the morning. 

‘•That’s a queer thing about Jim Has¬ 
sey,” he said in a detached tone. “ That 
chap must have come over the wall alone 


to join his outfit. Comitu wanted his 
daughter pretty badly. Magda appears 
satisfied to play it from this end. That 
w’ill sort of cripple old Jerry. Everything 
must have gone wrong wdth him to-da\% 
He w^asn’t ready here when the firing began 
outside.” 

“ He couldn’t have been ready,” I add¬ 
ed. “ Otherwise he would never have 
muffed the plan to blow up the magazine. 
I wonder how- many more of our Chinese 
are tainted?” 

“ I’ll go after the Yellow Lord himself 
on that,” Catten remarked. “ I wouldn’t 
sw-ear by any^ but Hoy^ Mon and the 
Crane.’’ 

The latter had been acting head time¬ 
keeper of late, and appeared never to sleep. 
There was a long pause, when Catten rose 
abruptly. 

“ What now?” I ventured. 

“ I think I’ll see Hoy Mon for a little 
social chat,” he announced. 

CH.^PTER VII. 

A HAND that’s HIGHER. 

I S.\T up with a jerk after he had gone. 
For the first time I realized why the 
Yellow Lord had wanted his “ white 
young gentlemen ” to have military train¬ 
ing. This lotus island stuff was in reality* 
ballasted by a powder barrel. Doubtless 
the Tsui Tsing company had realized all 
along the possibilities of fighting for their 
island privileges. The Yellow Lord was 
said to know the Malay mind also. He 
had one. 

I thought I saw it all now. Both Comitu 
and Carrington had been soldiers of fortune 
in Asia. Comitu was merely* playing true 
to the old opera boiifje ideals of war-mak¬ 
ing in casting his lot with his idea of the 
winner—ideals he had learned on both sides 
of the isthmus in the \Vestern hemisphere. 

Still, I wondered why he picked the is¬ 
landers to win. 

Also, it was very* clear to me that I had 
been sleeping, mind and soul, for several 
weeks, my more or less hungry and thirsty 
body moving about the castle with only 
one invalid’s lamp vwrking out of the whole 
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switch full. Pandinajo, with its full lotus 
fragrance, had actually drugged me—^until 
the firing began, 

Catten was gone for a long time, I was 
casting off at length again for the night’s 
sleep, when I came to with a full-length 
shock. Hoy Mon was standing at my cot. 
Hoy Mon’s hand was placed most lightly 
upon mine, touching the knuckles. 

' “ Excuse me, Mr. Bowditch. Follow me. 
Our master suggests you join Mr. Catten. 
Follow me.” 

This time I arose with the sense of need¬ 
ing a shave. Altogether that was an ad¬ 
dled night. 

Floy .\Ion was utterly mysterious and un¬ 
readable. 

His hands were covered now', under the 
folds of his blouse where he kept his keys. 
I thinli he would have had his paints and 
pots and brush-boxes on tlieir little trays 
beside him within a half-hour after ship- 
WTCck and being picked up from an open 
beat. .Ml these little implements were part 
of him; yet his was not altogether a clerical 
mind. Xo one gave Floy iMon credit for 
more than he had. 

I couldn’t forget that the Yellow' Lord 
had his whole empire to choose from for a 
secretary, and had picked this Oriental to 
be sort of extension of his own brain. 

The Yellow Lord could buy what he 
'vvanted, I had been told repeatedly. In 
all hours of the night or day I had seen 
Hoy Mon, tireless, silent, courteous, abso¬ 
lutely a master of the w'eaknesses which 
were supposed to have mastered his master. 

Tsui Tsing sat like a tailor, rocking upon 
his ankles—a heavy, swollen kind of effigy, 
waiting as it seemed to me, for some kind 
of paralytic stroke. Actually my first 
thought w'as that he was marked for death 
—red lights of dropsical brightness in the 
thick of his neck. 

.\n ancient temple somewhere had been 
desecrated to furnish this room—the place 
ol a thousand treasures. It was a study of 
somber shades, a revelation of what could 
be done with Idacks—densities and sugges- 
licns of shadow pointed off with soft grays 
and delicate, steely blues. The lights were 
all sheltered—dull gleamings upon the 
hand-smoothed woods of priceless sim¬ 


plicity, scent of El Madir incense—every¬ 
where the flow of faint light and shade, the 
like of Avhich is not on land or sea—a sub¬ 
tle sumptuousness of coloring which psy¬ 
chics profess to be aware of, but which or- ‘ 
dinary individuals can only imagine in the 
flare of drugs or drink. 

The Yellow Lord’s hand came forth from 
beneath his dusky robe. It did not seem to , 
belong to him; it rvas as if"he were handing 
forth a priceless ivory treasure, still, coM, 
neither fleshy nor attenuated, steady, in : 
perfect preservation—the inimitable hand , 
of the Yellow Lord. It touched my wrist j 
lightly—something familiar, even affection¬ 
ate, in the pat, as one’s relative might do 
when saying: “ We have just been talking 
of you, my dear.” 

iMy eyes were held to the hand instead 
of the face, and the thought in my mind 
was one of shame and premonition that I 
had talked lightly, scornfully, of this man’s 
brain. 

Catten had been gentle about that. There 
appeared enough brain to rule an empire 
back of this man’s hand—at least, the r^ 
flection of a brain. Catten, altogether at 
his ease, squinted sort of rakishly at me as 
if to intimate that seme time, ages hence, I 
would begin to understand. Then Hoy- 
Mon came closer, saying: 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Bowditch. Our mas¬ 
ter could rest until he thanked you to¬ 
night. I offered to carry his word to your 
bedside, but our master resisted the 
thought. He e.xpressed himself eager to go 
himself, but there being an incumbency to 
his limbs at this time of day, he ventured 
to allow me to presume—to w'hich Mr. 
Catten gave heartfelt accord. He thanks 
you.” 

In the silence that follow'ed I had a 
brute impulse to turn Hoy Mon upside 
down and shake out any lingering verbiage 
in his system. That instant a squeaky 
voice became audible in the room—a most 
mysterious and terrifying phenomenon: 

“ / ivoitld like to have been there to see 
you hold the doorT 

Xo man would forget that. 

The voice was like the twang of a tuning 
fork, and yet far off. It seemed to come 
out of the mound of flesh below Tsui 
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Tsing’s chin, as if an invisible ventriloquist 
were directing the words toward this fat 
throat, from somewhere outside the room. 
I had the sense of being forced to accept 
this, as one having been admitted to a cer¬ 
tain family, is finally shown the skeleton; 
or one who has served and worshiped a cer¬ 
tain king through hard years, is finally 
admitted to the presence of a—^monster. 

Tsui Tsing was officially complimenting 
me for holding back Jim Hassey’s Chinese 
with the help of Lance and Sheila. Catten 
eased me for a moment with the ancient 
remark about the Roman who held the 
bridge. My left hand was reaching for my 
right, like a child not sure of himself. I 
bowed and backed out. 

Catten had remained. I walked back 
across the court in a daze, passing Carring¬ 
ton's door, which was ajar. None had 
gone to sleep in there. The boy and the 
dog were on the floor at the door—sentry 
work of their own choice. Laura came to 
the aperture as I passed. 

“Hello,” she said, answering my greet¬ 
ing, an intimacy in the depth of her tone 
which I had never known before. 

“ Hello ” can be spoken with the most 
astonishing inflections. 

.\11 that did not answer to Laura Car¬ 
rington in my make-up was utterly was¬ 
trel. She stood for strength and integra¬ 
tion. All I had known before was diffu¬ 
sion and beating myself thin around the 
world. Something starry in that moment. 

“Don’t you sleep?” I asked. 

“Yes. We’re just getting read 3 ^ I 
think it will be quiet the rest of the night.” 
‘ She was slow in shutting the door. I 
found myself lingering to see or say some¬ 
thing more. Words slipped, but she helped 
by asking if I thought ray cheek bandage 
would do for the night. I had no sooner 
-told her that it was quite all right, when 1 
was consumed with regret, and added an al¬ 
together useless “ Good night,” as I passed 
on. Nothing ahead but the thought of a 
'fresh bandage in the morning. 

Catten joined me. We were in the dark. 

“Are you awake?” I asked presently. 

“Huh?” came from him with a yawn. 

“ Does our master always talk like that, 
Catten?” 


“ Like what?” 

‘‘ .As if he were used as a mere sounding 
board for some speaker outside the parti¬ 
tion.” 

“ A'ou’ll get used to that,” Catten said. 

“ Xo,” said I. “ Oh, no, I shall never 
get used to that.” 

Xo audible answer. 

“ Catten,” I began again. “ Catten, did 
Hoy Mon tell him to say that sentence?” 

'• What sentence?” 

I repeated in as like a tone as possible, 
but softly; 

“ ' I ivould like to have been there to see 
you hold the door’ ” 

“ Hoy Mon’s a clerk.” I heard Catten 
growl. 

‘‘ It sounded as if our master had re¬ 
hearsed it,” I went on; “ as if he went over 
it with Hoy ilon word by word before I 
came.” 

Catten had nothing to say to this. I 
pursued presently; 

“ Do you suppose the Y'ellow Lord would 
undertake to speak for you, if you were 
looking him straight in the eye?” 

.Abruptly Catten clapped his hands three 
times. -A servant entered. 

“ Mix up two—” 

He mentioned the Chinese name for a 
drink we called the Sequestered Isle, a 
drink designed to end the day or night. 
Light was turned on with refreshments, 
and we crawled out of our bug-proof net¬ 
tings for the fourth time. When the glasses 
\vere drained, and Ave found ourselves loath 
to try the couch again, I suggested calling 
the servant once more. 

“ This is a Sequestered Isle, not an 
archipelago,” Catten said: “but I'll go 
you.” 

We might still have slept if it hadn’t 
been for the appearance of Hoolie. Com- 
itu’s little monkey. 

Hoolie was lonely, no doubt of that. 

^^■ith his Portuguese master gone, Hoolie 
insisted upon making his camp under our 
nettings. He wasn’t much bigger than a 
man’s two hands—a most silky and melan¬ 
choly little tree-man, with the saddest, 
most shadowy eyes I’ve ever looked into. 

Comitu was a kind of Messiah to him; 
would brush him off the table carelessly, 
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and Hoolie would appear all animated as 
if by the caress. Any one else had to be 
mighty gentle with the little chap or he 
would show his teeth and make noises in his 
throat like a rattle of gold coin in a thick 
leather purse. The night seemed to be get¬ 
ting hotter. Hoolie left Catten’s bunk 
presently. 

It’s magnetism he wants, Catten, " I 
remarked. “ Something he gets from a 
man’s hand.” 

‘‘ He’ll get a wallop from a man’s hand 
if he don’t keep away from here,” Catten 
said. 

“ I think we’re all reaching up for some 
hand that’s higher ”—I muttered dubious¬ 
ly—“ woman or God—” 

Catten broke in, demanding that I re¬ 
peat that again. I obeyed. 

“ I always knew you had a pious streak 
somewhere, Bowditch,” he remarked. 

After a moment I heard his bare feet on 
the polished floor, and I had a secret sus¬ 
picion he rvas about to bring his wheezy 
old brier into action. Catten never worked 
up that pipe of his, except in the most de¬ 
graded moments. He lit it standing, and I 
saw the baleful glitter in his eyes and the 
sick yellow of his narrow face in the flare 
of the match. 

“ It’s no use,” I said. Hoolie has let 
in a whole glee club of man-eaters.” 

The little monkey was moaning and rock¬ 
ing in the place I had left. It w'as all silent 
about us. The dawn moisture w'as distil¬ 
ling itself upon the earth; the bulbul sang 
in the jungle announcing in w’atery notes 
that it was daytime; the breeze came to us 
from the tea-plantations to the north—the 
sweetest, most delicate breath of all nature. 

Chinese will tell you that you never get 
so wise, never so holy, that you can’t be 
made better by breathing the moist darvn 
breath from flowering tea-lands. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A LIFETIME STAKE. 

C ATTEN and I were at breakfast when 
the shriek of a shell from dowm in the 
harbor brought his eyes to mine with 
a quick glance like a true mate. 


We arose and crossed the compound 
through the pepper-trees to the edge of the 
cliff. The Jezebel lay lovely and unharmed 
at her moorings. 

The Chinese sentries on the cliff path in¬ 
formed us that the shell had dropped piti¬ 
fully short of the Yellow Lord’s launch, 
I somehow got the picture of old Comitu 
standing dismally across there in the shine 
of his own boots and spurs. 

Many day-fires on the far shore indicated 
a sort of feast on the part of the natives. 
It was the wrong end of the game, I reflect¬ 
ed, for this sort of celebration. I could see 
nothing but failure for an outfit that start¬ 
ed to feed up before action. My reflectimis 
might have reached the point of a humorous 
remark if Catten had not moved off just 
then to give certain orders to the remoter 
sentries. 

Back at our quarters we found that the 
savant of the breakfast-room had kept our 
portions hot. I glanced at the little board 
between us—a deep dish of gold-broun 
griddle-cakes, covered dishes of toast and 
eggs served together, brown fishes radiantly 
hot, each in a palm leaf of its own. There 
was a pot of tea for Catten, the kind that 
is said to be served in only one other place 
outside of the Yellow Lord’s castle—the 
boudoir of the dowager at Peking. 1 pre¬ 
ferred coffee, rejoicing to pour many small 
cups from a silver urn. At our left Avas a 
bank of fruits and jugs of clotted cream. 

The tension that morning was indescrib¬ 
able. 

It was more than missing a night’s sleep 
—this heaviness of the silence and the looks 
that passed from one to another as we 
moved in the court and the compound. I 
remembered the face of Laura Carrington 
as she unwound me from a head bandage 
and turned me loose with a set of plasters 
on my check instead. 

I remember Catten and Magda talking 
together as I emerged across the compound 
at the edge of the pepper-trees. 

The whole thing Avas so natural that I 
had almost forgotten her father’s attempt 
to snatch her out of the Yellow Lord’s es¬ 
tablishment in the night. Was Comitu’s 
attempt the ungovernable fervor of a par¬ 
ent, or was Magda against his free lance 
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tendencies as a revolutionist? Was he 
afraid that she might be prevailed upon to 
do or say something against his interest? 

It was complicated. 

Catten lifted his hand presently for me 
to come acro^. Magda passed me on the 
way back to the court. Catten and I 
walked on toward the edge of the cliffs 
again. 

“ I don’t get her,” he said. “ She’s a 
great little Magda. Wouldn’t it be queer 
if she reaJly wanted to be good?” 

I had nothing to say, being unable to 
penetrate the glassy glitter in his eyes, and 
refusing to trust my own opinions on Comi- 
tu’s daughter. We stood on the cliff to¬ 
gether and saw the fires of the natives on 
the shore opposite. The sun glanced on 
the brass work of the four little pieces of 
ordnance. The corrugated iron roofs of 
the Yellow Lord’s tea go-downs lay like 
large, loose, woven tweeds spread out at 
the edge of the water. 

‘'Run back, Bowditch,” Catten said pres¬ 
ently, “ and keep your eye peeled around 
the grounds. I’m going to saunter down to 
the Jezel)el for an hour or two.” 

It was a drowsy day. I moved from the 
court to the compound, across the pepper 
grove to the patio and out to the rear gate, 
it seemed, a score of times. Hoy Mon fre¬ 
quently accosted me to inquire if Catten 
had returned. Sentries from the Jezebel 
reported that Catten had only stepped on 
board for a moment early in the morning 
and had not been seen since. 

The five hours till noon passed, and my 
eyes slung from searching the grounds for 
Catten’s rajput helmet. Laura Carrington 
joined me for a moment or two, but I had 
not the nerve to take a lift from her com¬ 
panionship. 

Xight was on and I had changed the 
guards in the compound; Chinese were 
stationed at different parts of the wall and 
the gates were heavily guarded, when I saw 
Hoy Mon emerge from the Yellow Lord’s 
quarters and move rather intently toward 
the front gate. 

I followed and saw Catten’s narrow coun¬ 
tenance in the flare of a match as he lit one 
of his interminable cigarettes. 

Hello!” he said to me over Hoy hlon’s 
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shoulder. “ Have you got the kettle on? 
I’ve been tied up all day between two sand- 
dunes—yellow flowers on one side, purple 
flowers on the other, lying still as a lizard.” 

It appeared that he had made a recon- 
noiter over Comitu’s territory, and seen 
much that was interesting, but had been 
unable to cross an open stretch of shore to 
reach the castle trail until darkness. The 
islanders had extended their guards to our 
walls on either side. 

“ Comitu’s four guns command the chan¬ 
nel,” Catten added. “ He is not so inter¬ 
ested in the Jezebel as we thought—^not 
yet.” 

“ Day after to-morrow the Virgin is due 
to come in,” I observed. 

“ Yes, she’s due day after to-morrow,^’ 
Catten drawled. “ Only she’ll come in to¬ 
morrow morning instead. In fact, she’s 
lying up outside in the offing now.” 

Emphatically this was news. 

“ Of course,” he said, “ it would be to 
Comitu’s advantage to prevent her carrying 
back news to Singapore that there’s war on 
down here,” he said. 

“ But do you think he’d try to sink the 
Chinese insular’s best trading ship?” I 
asked. 

“ He may figure on it taking some days to 
acquire the castle,” my friend mused. “ He 
isn’t going to run the risk of letting old 
Hemiter sail his Virgin back to the main¬ 
land with the news of these doings. A lot 
of people get interested in an island when 
she takes on like this, whether they have 
any particular call or not. Comitu’s out to 
make a lifetime stake,” he added. 

“ We’ve got everything here, Catten,” 
I said with suppressed jubilation. “ The 
whole game is right here—island, castle, 
troops, treasure and everything at stake, 
besides two or three women to stand by—” 

“Have you been sequestering?” he asked. 

“ I haven’t taken a drink to-day.” 

“ We’re due right now,” he responded, 
and cleared his throat, adding: “ This is 
going to be a sea war. And, say, don’t 
you get honing too hard for action. 

“ Comitu is Portuguese. They don’t make 
war just as you do in America, but they 
have made war for a lot of centuries, those 
Portuguese. 
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“ He’s got the natives dazzled over there. 
Mustache waxed stiff, red uniform for mid¬ 
day, green for dinner. The island chiefs 
move delicately around his quarters. It 
wasn’t just a whim, his passing out from our 
midst yesterday, but I think he meant to 
leave us devastated a lot more.” 

“ And the Virgin coming into harbor in 
the morning,” I repeated. 

Catten was quiet a moment. 

“ Our little Jezebel has been getting more 
and more important, from where 1 stand, 
all day,” he said. “ If Comitu takes the 
Virgin to-morrow, it looks to me as if we’ve 
got to stand by the Jezebel as our one way 
out. She’s worth her weight in tea-flowers 
to the Yellow Lord.” 

“ 1 have doubled the guards down there 
this afternoon,” I said briefly, “ but are you 
going to let Comitu take the Virgin?” 

Catten cooled his eye on me for several 
wearing seconds. 

“ He’s got the artillery,” he answered. 
‘‘ The Virgin will pass to-morrow morning 
along the channel directly in reach of his 
four sanguinaries, and Comitu is Portuguese 
—also he plays a good game of draw 
poker.” 

“ If you don’t mind, Bowditch, I’ll take 
over the naval end of this thing and leave 
you to handle the land forces. I’m going 
down to sleep on board the Jezebel to¬ 
night,” Catten added absently. 

We drank, and I found that I liked him 
dangerously well that minute, as we stood 
together. 

CHAPTER IX. 

CATTEN WELCOMES THE VIRGIN. 

C ATTEN sent for me in the first light of 
daybreak. Things were shipshape in 
the court and compound when I hur¬ 
ried down the ledge-trail to the decks of 
the Jezebel where my friend stood watching 
the mouth of the harbor. His left hand 
came out to me, but his eyes did not leave 
the entrance. 

*• She’s under way,” he remarked. “ I’m 
looking for her nose to be shoved in any 
second now.” 

He referred to the Virgin. I knew from 


the lurking devil in his eye that he was 
about to speak of Hemiter. He chuckled, 
and sure enough: 

“ He’ll need to be told the word of sal¬ 
vation once again,” he muttered. ” The old 
girl will have to lean down and whisper it 
again when Hemiter passes along the chan¬ 
nel under Comitu’s brass-throated quartet. 
Oh, Gawd, if I could only be aboard when 
that string’s pulled!” 

His hand gripped me again. With the 
first sunlight, the V’irgin entered. She was 
moving like a clay-white shadow against the 
brown w^all of the far cliffs. Catten’s eyes 
were on the small boats directly below, 
lying forward and abaft the Jezebel. He 
had a look of calculation as he said quickly: 

“ Comitu may not fire after all. Oh, I 
say, Bowditch, run up and get thirty or 
forty of your little tea-planters with their 
rifles—just their rifles. Bring the liveliest 
of them.” 

I didn’t grasp his plan, yet I had a string 
of sleepy yellow boys coming down on the 
trail behind me, within fifteen minutes after 
Catten had mentioned his idea. Sleepy— 
yes, drugged and more or less helpless in the 
first hour or two of the day, for ±ey passed 
the nights with their dope-canes. A very 
complicated little island and a most Malay- 
minded person, this Tsui Tsing. Catten 
took the Chinese as they came and filed 
them into the small boats gathered at the 
stem of the Jezebel. 

Meanwhile the Virgin had slowly passed 
the entrance rocks, and sung her siren an¬ 
nouncement of arrival—a signal w'hich all 
the islanders knew. I imagined hate in it 
this morning. Catten’s e 3 'e gleamed bale- 
fully in the screaming diminuendo. 

‘‘ Yes, you’re here, old top. We hear you. 
we Avelcome you as never before—you and 
the missus from Paumanok, and the word of 
salvation that will die with you.” 

Even now I hadn’t grasped Catten’s 
thought in sending me for the Chinese. It 
was not until the ’i’irgin was sliding into the 
perfect range for this coup that I saw what 
the next move from across was to be, and 
which Catten had been keen enough to 
anticipate. 

A long, snaky island canoe, fourteen- 
paddle craft, slipped out toward the channel 
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from the opposite shore. Catten stood still, 
I glancing into his face from time to time. 
Another canoe followed in the frescoed line 
from the outriggers of the first, and still 
others. 

“ Yes,” Catten drawled, “ Mr. Hemiter 
is going to be v.’elccmed to feed his soul this 
day I (iome on, Botvditch, we’re part of 
this ceremony.” 

“ You surely made a fine guess,” I mut¬ 
tered. 

“I used to play draw-poker with old 
Jerry,” he answered, and added: “ Take 
charge of the tail-boat, Bowditch. and fol¬ 
low in close.” 

His Chinese were already at the oars; 
host followed boat until the fifth and last, 
which I boarded. All this time the serious- 
liess of the prospect sank deeper and deeper 
among my faculties. Catten stood up in 
the stern of his leading boat and, making 
a trumpet of his hands, announced to me 
from thirty yards away: 

“They've got numbers, but remember, 
we’ve got rifles.” 

This was almost identical with my run of 
thoughts, and so was the following: 

“ Comitu would like to pull our whole 
outiit clown here from the wall to meet him, 
and then send around a flanking party to 
get control of the castle.” 

I nodded that I understood. Also I saw 
that Catten considered it as mighty im¬ 
portant for me thus to get the exact situa¬ 
tion, inasm.uch as he explainwl aloud like 
that. I never knew a man vrho so hated to 
raise his voice. I tell you again, T didn’t 
care for the prospect—a battle on decks for 
the possession of the Virgin, and tlie possi¬ 
bility of a big party of natives slipping 
around to scale the wall, with only poor old 
Carrington back there in command. At 
least, it wasn’t for myself that I grew chilled 
and slowed up that moment crossing the 
har’oor. 

Xow, of course, the Virgin was between 
us and Comitu’s canoes; also they had less 
distance to reach the steamer than we did, 
yet we were close up to the green rusty 
plates, and still Comitu had not boardecl. 
‘ Presently out of the silence we heard old 
Hemiter’s voice faintly over the bulge of 
his craft and from the far rail: 


“ No, Comitu—no, mister, I ain’t allow¬ 
in’ even in good feelings a passel of Malays 
runnin’ these decks—no, not even in induce¬ 
ments of friendship.” 

CHAPTER X. 

CATTEN CALLS ON THE CAPTAIN, 

H emiter was like that, if the island 
sent out a delegation to greet him as 
Messiah, he would have insulted the 
commission and considered himself honest 
and dutiful. I heard Catten chuckle and 
the big voice of Comitu now, still from the 
water-level: 

“ Lock here, you fool skipper, we’ve got 
something for you!” 

There was a blur at this point. Comitu’s 
voice was heavy and low; it lacked carrying 
qualities; it smeared and ran together. On 
the contrary, Hemiter’s sleety tones were 
not to be missed. Comitu’s struggle reached 
me again after the hiatus: 

“ It’s important to your company, old 
skipper, and while these little islanders don’t 
make much of manners—” 

Right here Comitu blew up. 

I heard his crude curse—crude and crawL 
ing and prolonged. It v,’Ouldn’t wear ink—^ 
a curse like that. He had doubtless been 
pleading and cajoling and commanding, 
perhaps for se\'eral minutes, with his face 
turned up from the water. He resumed 
that the islanders didn’t intend to suffer any 
kind of “ fish-chested burnt Canadian ” like 
Hemiter to make light of Pandinao’s most 
grandiose society and overtures for per^ 
.petual friendship. 

True South Sea talk. I saw the calm 
satisfaction on • Catten’s face, and that 
Hemitcr’s imperviousness was incalculable 
strength to our cause. 

And now we began to be busy on our 
side of the ship. Lafferty, Hemiter’s first 
officer, appeared at the rail above us, the 
shady and neglected side of the Virgin. 
His mouth opened and he slowly announced 
to his amazed self that he would be for¬ 
gotten as a husband and father and cast in 
the uttermost parts if here wasn’t Catten 
and five boat-loads of the Yellow Lord’s 
“ tea-picking black smokes.” 
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“ Exactly,” Catten drawled. 

I never admired my friend's nerve more 
than this moment. I had a dozen ideas on 
the tip of my tongue to blurt out, in a fierce 
pressure of-hope to get to the deck before 
Comitu. 

“What’s it all about, Catten?’’ Lafferty 
asked. 

“It’s a holiday. Toss a jumpin’-rope 
over and I’ll come up and tell you about 
it.’’ 

Lafferty bawled for a rope-ladder and 
dangled it overside a moment later. Catten 
managed to get close enough to me to whis¬ 
per as he began to climb: 

“ Follow me up, Bowditch, and tell your 
men to follow after you, one by one. rapid¬ 
ly, without words. I’ll keep Lafferty’s eyes 
busy.” 

He rode the treads of that rope affair 
leisurely. I saw his long, thin leg swing 
over the rail—broad hips and narrow shoul¬ 
ders almost like the time I saw him first in 
the frock coat at Singapore. I didn’t know 
Catten yet, but I knew a lot more than on 
that day. I was close behind, and below me 
the ladder was crowded with Chinese, ac¬ 
cording to Catten’s order. Lafferty had 
just loosed my friend’s hand to take mine 
when the first of the natives tumbled over 
the rail behind me. 

“ Hai, none of that.” 

The words were from Lafferty as he bent 
forward to shove the first Chino back. Just 
in that second his eyes bulged because he 
saw the ladder crowded with Orientals down 
to the green of the water. Catten caught 
him securely, closing the passages of speech. 

“ I’m sorry, Lafferty,” he said. “ This 
isn’t personal. I’ve nothing against you 
Irish, but I do want thirty or forty of my 
body attendants to board with me. A mis¬ 
understanding on your part—” 

Catten turned to me at this point and 
remarked: 

“ Good, Bowditch. I didn’t think you 
had the wallop in your left hand.” 

I had just put to brief sleep the boatswain 
of the Virgin. He had come forth a bit 
gorillalike to the rescue of his first officer. 

“ Toss him overside for the present. He’s 
coming to and will raise a row,’’ Catten 
added. 


A Chinese helped me raise the boatswain, 
ankle and wrist. The rest was heave and 
splash. I observ-cd with relief that he could 
swim like a seal. 

Between us, Lafferty, who was inclined to 
continue the struggle, went over after the 
boatswain. Catten now remarked: 

“ Mr. Hemiter appears still to be occu¬ 
pied with the intrusive Mr. Comitu. Jerry 
really ought not to insist on a welcome like 
this. I never could push myself on any¬ 
body.” 

“ No, you’d just commit assault on the 
door-tender,” I answered. 

Catten looked playful as he ordered the 
five Chinese still remaining below with the 
small boats to assist Lafferty and the boat¬ 
swain out of the water and mount guard 
over these two prisoners. Leaving our force 
in array on the shady side of the ship in the 
lee of the main-deck cabins, Catten and I 
now moved forward. 

Perceiving Comitu lose his temper, Hemi¬ 
ter had ensconced himself more firmly in 
the idea of his own infallibility. He stood 
on his bridge now, daring to be silent, arms 
folded, engrossed in his own power—the 
most morally unappetizing spectacle I had 
seen yet. From far forward Catten and I 
ventured a glance overside where Comitu 
stood in the prow of one of his canoes, his 
face flaming with rage against the barrier 
which the person of the skipper had raised 
against him. 

Just at the moment we glanced, Hemiter 
craned over from the bridge and caught 
Comitu’s eye once more, like one who tanta¬ 
lizes a caged animal. At this point we heard 
the Portuguese say slowly: 

“ Right now, Deacon Frog-mouth. I’m 
going to blow you out of the water! Hear 
me?” 

The threat continued: 

“ I wanted to spare you this, Hemiter. 
I came to spare you and bring you safety 
for your ship and all hands, but you threw 
me down, wouldn’t listen to reason, and 
now I'm going to blow you out of the 
water.” 

Catten didn’t move, though it appeared 
to me that Comitu was really about to give 
the signal to his gunners ashore. I jerked 
my friend back from the rail, looking him in 
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the eye. doubtless catching some of his 
coldness of manner as I inquired: 

“ You’re not going to let him do that, are 
you?” 

Do what, Eowditch?” he drawled in 
his most exasperating waJ^ 

‘■Biovv’ her out of the water!” I said 
patiently. 

'“Xo gentleman would permit anytliing 
like that,” he answered, glancing overside 
again. 

At this moment I saw one of Heraiter’s 
waiters report something to the old man 
that stirred him far more than Comitu’s 
presence had done. He turned with a rush 
to our side of the ship and at the exact 
instant of his looking down, the first shell 
of the day shrieked over the Virgin’s hurri¬ 
cane-deck, puncturing one of the life-boats 
forward and passing on in haste. 

^ly legs turned weary for a second, and 
I heard Catten’s voice: 

“ You see, Eowditch, we can play rescue 
party for Air. and Mrs. Hemiter now, in¬ 
stead cf being taken for an attacking force, 
as would have happened before Comitu 
showed his hand.” 

“ Forgive me for being slightly affected 
by your flashing intelligence.” I said. 

" Besides, we should have been forced to 
murder Comitu to prevent him from giv¬ 
ing that signal—” 

That’s what I thought you Avere about 
to do Avhen you leaned overside.” I ob- 
ar\'ed. 

"One hesitates. I’ve played a lot of 
drav; poker Aviih Comitu. One hesitates, 
you know.” 

CHAPTER XI, 

GETTING THE R,\NC.E. 

S OME things are run rather well on this 
little red earth, after all. I mean from 
the inside. 

Hemiter always thought well of himself 
—extremely. No doubt about that, and 
never more so than a moment since, when 
he saw Comitu’s mind break training be¬ 
fore his own calmness and self-control. 

\ man so strongly entrenched as Hem¬ 
iter in his owm sense of right isn't seriously 
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disturbed by the curse of another, the curse 
being an e.xpression of failure. 

But suddenly to realize his own Virgin 
under fire from the shore of one of the still¬ 
est and sunniest harbors in the world, and 
at the same moment to find her irreproach¬ 
able decks the parade-grounds for thirty- 
five armed Chinese, himself caught between 
these two ultimate disasters — altogether 
tlie captain was loosed and let down con¬ 
siderably, to the calm delight of Mr. Cat- 
ten, who helped none whatever. 

Captain Hemiter ran from one side of his 
bridge to stare down at the roAV of tea- 
pidiers, and to the other to see if the sunny 
shore had heaved forth volcanic wrath; 
his frightened eyes then roved from the 
smashed boat down to the sardonic face of 
Comitu, at present in the act of withdraw¬ 
ing from the inhospitable sides of the Vir¬ 
gin. 

Finally Captain Hemiter settled on Cat- 
ten, his own peculiar and natural devil, and 
now his eyes were held, his thin gray lips 
making round Os of amazement. 

As I knew Catten, he was not at his high¬ 
est best this instant. He Avasn’t Avhat you 
Avould call spiritual. 

A second shot had just crumpled the 
reenforced rim of the Virgin’s bride-red 
smoke-stack, and w-ords came at last to the 
skipper — fee'Dlc and futile and gasping— 
AAords addressed to his soul’s enemy. 

" And noAv AA’hat have you got to say for 
yourself, sir?” 

“ Ale, sir?” Catten asked. 

“ I’m looking at you—” 

‘‘ Just greetings, Captain Hemiter, and 
to Mrs. Hemiter—greetings and—” 

The third shell breezed past the bridge 
without touching. 

“ Greetings and suggestion—that you or¬ 
der some speed up, if you care to save the 
ship, sir. Just a suggestion—” 

Catten would not have offered the cue if 
he had not some personal interest in the 
Virgin. Never before in that tight and tor¬ 
tuous channel did the engineer get bells for 
full speed. The throb of returned poAA’er 
Avas under the Virgin’s decks. The skipjjer 
cooled himself somewhat in bringing his 
ship around the harbor to the Tsui Tsing 
buoy, as he alone knew the passage. 
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Four or five shots went wide in the next 
three minutes; then one undertook to bore 
a hole for the anchor chain far forward 
above the forecastle. This gallied Hem- 
iter’s wits a second time, and he called to 
Catten in tones a man never forgets from 
another. Still below, I saw my friend stroll 
across the bridge — saw his shoulders 
grasped in Hemiter’s two hands, and heard 
tile words; 

“ Take ’em off — for me, Mr. CattenI 
Take ’em off—” 

“ Take what off, captain?” 

'• Your Chinese. That’s what they’re 
shootin’ at, isn’t it? Xo one would shoot 
at my ship.” 

“ It might not look so, but we’re the res¬ 
cue party, skipper. See Comitu’s War 
boats?’’ 

Hemiter was cruelly frightened and dis¬ 
tracted. He followed Caiten’s pointed fin¬ 
ger overside, where seven canoes were 
streaking back toward shore. I'or the first 
time he seemed to understand what he had 
missed in refusing to let the natives come 
on aboard. The whole harbor, the world, 
and life at large was betraying Hemiter’s 
ideas just now. 

I turned away, as I had done at first, 
from Catten’s mental mauling of the sor¬ 
rowful old innocent. Hemiter’s face had 
something I would have covered up out of 
pity—a bearded man in fright. It some¬ 
how made me tishamed to be in the world 
at the time. 

Meanw'hile, below in the spray, our small 
boats were in tow, with five Chinese in 
charge of Lafferty and the boatswain. As 
a rattler would turn negligently from a rat 
already stung, Catten left Hemiter and re¬ 
marked almost affectionately to me: 

“ I don’t think you’ll lose any time by 
riding with us over to the Jezebel land¬ 
ing—” 

I didn’t pretend to get his plan. The 
remark seemed superfluous, since the \'ir- 
gin was making the delicate passage across 
the harbor at a speed only permitted in 
wide sea-room on charted waters. 

“ The point is,” Catten added, ‘‘ you’re 
to hurry back to the castle now. Leave 
me most of these Chinese to keep the \'ir- 
gin. We may have to take her outside of 


the entrance if Comitu’s cannon begin to 
negotiate the distance across the harbor.” 

” His first shot fell short of the Jezebd 
moorings yesterday,” I said. 

“ He might have been feeling for 
range—” 

“ But,” I said, ‘‘ if you ever get outside 
of the harbor, Hemiter won’t slow up until 
he sees Asia.” 

“ Xo?” Catten said quizzically. 

I signified that I regarded it so. 

“ Hemiter doesn’t know it yet,” Catten 
drawled. “ I may not have to tell him to¬ 
day. This has been a hard day for Cap¬ 
tain Hemiter so far, and I may spare him 
to-day; but, rightly spealiing, he isn’t in 
command of the Virgin for a day or two. 
He only thinks he is.” 

My friend glanced back toward the na¬ 
tive’s side of the shore. It was about time 
for another shot. The sun flashed into his 
eyes as his head turned, and I saw the cold¬ 
est glint there—an integrated deviltry alto¬ 
gether challenging, yet I had a suspicion 
this was only the surface armor. He 
couldn’t have pulled me so with that alone. 

.Anyway, he w'as running this campaign 
to suit me, except, possibly his baiting 
Hemiter. I couldn’t forget how he had out¬ 
guessed Comitu so far at every point, prov¬ 
ing himself ready and on the spot for all 
the moves the Portuguese made. 

Especially I was touched with Catten’s 
strange mercy when he let pass the chance 
to put Comitu out of reach of further dam¬ 
age. 

This was something to keep secret; it 
wasn’t good service to the Yellow Lord, 
exactly, to let Comitu escape a few mo¬ 
ments before, as we looked over the Vir¬ 
gin’s rail at the native canoes making for 
shore. Catten was a pistol-shot. He could 
even have winged Comitu without killing 
him. 

Xo, Catten hadn’t forgotten. I could see 
that much in hi.s eyes as I pulled him back 
from the rail. 

You’ll smile, but I harbored the suspi¬ 
cion right there that Catten had been 
afraid of stopping his war altogether if he 
put over such a coup in the beginning of 
the game. 

The last shot of the forenoon was widest 
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cf all. We were slowed domi again, com¬ 
ing into the buoy anchorage close to the 
Jezebel, which lay at dock. I saw that the 
bigger craft formed an admirable protec¬ 
tion for Tsui Tsing’s auxiliary as the for¬ 
mer lay at tire company’s moorings. Catten 
had declared that the Jezebel could be 
cleared from dock in half a minute. No 
surprise vras deemed possible since the 
shores were guarded, and the tvalls held 
the heights. 

“ Send up Laffcrty and the bosun,” he 
ordered, as I climbed down. “ We can use 
them here.” 

“ Do you think you’ve got force enough 
to manage thie ship and Laffcrty and Hem- 
iter, too?” I asked softly^ 

“ Your motherly spirit fans me to deep 
peace." he ans\vered. “ Send me dorvn any¬ 


thing particularly choice you happen to 
have for luncheon. You Icnow what I think 
of Kemiter’s pantry.” 

I waved at him, and presently, as I was 
being pulled toward the ledge-trail landing, 
I saw that he was turning the stern of the 
Virgin out toward tlie hostile shore—a new 
use for the anchorage, but no broadside 
exposed. 

I never knew how narrow-chested the 
Virgin was until that moment I saw her 
in the turning. And now a gladness came 
over me at tlie thought of goiitg back to 
the castle. It seemed as if a big taslc had 
been well done out in the harbor, and that 
Laura Carrington would be pleased when I 
told her. Before reaching the top of the 
ledge I heard Shiela’s barking. Lance was 
there, beckoning in excitement. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. Don’t forget this magazine is issued weekly, and 
that you will get the conclusion of this story without waiting a month. 



l^^Frances 

’€).J.GaitKer 


T I-T.\T the terminus of the Palmetto 
Limited was romance and mystery, 
young Chandler Reed had had no 
suspicion. By nature he was a practical 
youth. Just as there was nothing knight¬ 
like in his flawlessly, modern apparel, so 
there was no hint in his busy brain cf 
decayed castles, maidens in distress, pr en¬ 
chanted dungeons. 

A twentieth century young man, from iis 
correct tan shoes to his pinchback suit, it 
iras fitting that his meditations, as he had 


sat in the observ^ation car, had run upon 
gears and treads and cylinders and spark¬ 
plugs and that the only glamour that had 
hovered over the spirit of his dream was of 
the startling number of motors the great 
Moore would now sell in a certain Southern 
town in consequence of his. Chandler’s,,re¬ 
markable business ability. 

Even after he had arrived at his jour¬ 
ney’s end, and a somewhat moldy taxicab 
had carried him along the picturesque thor¬ 
oughfares, he had been too absorbed in his 
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glitteringly accurate calculations to yield 
to the witchery of the old town, festive to¬ 
day in its gay bunting. He had been im¬ 
pervious alike to the mesmeric rhythm of 
the vendors’ cries and the stirring fans on 
the palm-trees. 

But now, on turning into a little street 
arched by a great sign bearing the words, 
*• Moore’s Motors ” and the familiar trade¬ 
mark, a scarlet wheel of flame, there must 
have been borne in upon him, together with 
his first view of the company’s garage and 
sales-office, some recognition of the fact that 
there are other worlds than those he had 
known in his Western home. 

At sight of this remarkable building, he 
must have felt himself tumbling head over 
heels into this story, like Alice down the 
well into Wonderland. He must have 
guessed that the most businesslike manager 
in the world is apt to have no mere worka¬ 
day existence when his cars are housed with¬ 
in the lofty gray stone walls of an ancient 
church and when the display-room, in mod¬ 
ern, too-candid fashion, is but a crystal 
tumor grown out upon its sacred portico. 

It was amazing, you know, first, to gaze 
upon the latest model Moore with chaste 
accompaniment of paper roses making a 
scarlet splotch against the dusky satin of 
its side, and then to lift unbelieving eyes 
to the towering fluted columns and stained 
glass of a church of other days. Startled, 
Chandler sat in the now stationary cab 
spellbound by the fascinating anachronism. 
Then, when he went inside and introduced 
himself as the new manager, still under the 
spell, he found himself acquiescent to the 
plan that all go out to view the parade. 

“ What is it about?” asked the barbarian. 

“ Didn’t you know it’s Mardi Gras?” 
The capable assistant w'as frankly shocked. 

" Do we just walk out and leave things?” 
the new manager wanted meekly to know. 

The assistant waved a nonchalant hand 
toward a negro dozing on an upturned box 
in the cavernous aperture through which 
the cars were wont to roll into their dim 
and stately home. 

“ Pork Chop can look after the plant 
while we’re gone,” he said. 

Pork Chop’s ebony face and missing-link 
head w^ere not encouraging to the manager. 


who was all for efficiency, but at least his 
giant frame could insure the safe-guarding 
of the property. So Chandler suffered to 
be led away. 

The young assistant, Louis Le Comte, 
was a native and something of a raconteur. 
Chandler discovered as they threaded their 
way through the rapidly gathering crowds. 
He knew a tale or two of yonder staid, old 
mansion, whose ancient wrought-iron balus¬ 
trades were so airy in their fresh, white 
paint as to make it look like some sedate 
old dame, who, with innocent unseemli¬ 
ness, displays the lacy frills upon her petti¬ 
coat. He explained why the maskers dis¬ 
porting themselves in the February sun¬ 
shine along the pavements were for the most 
part children nowadays and why the ball of 
last night was not half so splendid as the 
balls of other years. 

They paused upon a corner famous as a 
vantage point these many years, Louis said, 
and strained listening ears for the coming 
of the bands. They even allowed them¬ 
selves, like children, to be tugged out into 
the middle of the street by the current of 
the crowd, and then had to be driven back 
to their curb by a mounted policeman. 

“Look!” said Louis. “The stingy old 
Yank!” 

Chandler looked, as indicated, across the 
festive crowd, whose colors shifted kalei¬ 
doscope fashion in the confines of the street, 
to a gray and moldy house, on the porch of 
which an old man weaved an angry arm at 
a young woman shrinking before him, a 
dirty urchin on each side of her. It was 
the only house in the street that flirted 
no hilarious bunting and the only porch 
that was not packed with eager holiday 
faces. 

“ She must have called those kids in so 
they could see from the porch,” Louis ex¬ 
plained. “ She might have known it was 
no use.” 

.A^s he spoke, the boys came down the 
steps with a hangdog look in their faces, 
and the tall young woman bowed her head 
and turned toward the door. 

Since the strains of band-music were un¬ 
mistakably drawing nearer and nearer, and 
spies and runners were momently arriving 
with shrill bulletins on the progress of the 
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floats, Chandler was quite unnerved to see 
the young woman of kindly intent go inside 
and close the door behind her. There could 
be little chance of her seeing even the tiniest 
morsel of the parade from those close-shut¬ 
tered windows. It would serve the stingy 
old man right to miss it. That was his own 
affair if he chose to turn his chair about 
with his face to the wall. But wdth a young 
person it is different, especially if the young 
person has the bearing of a goddess and a 
wealth of blond hair. 

He wondered if the young woman was 
parsimonious, too, that she could thus deny 
herself the color and frolic of Mardi Gras. 
The hou.se itself was distressingly pinched 
in appearance, built in imitation of some an¬ 
cient castle. As a house it mightn’t have 
been bad, but as a castle, you know, it really 
was despicable and stunted-looking. Its 
turrets and battlements w’ere but wretched 
mimicry in boards of the nobility they 
strove to recall. The walls scowled, dour 
and weather-worn; its windows were blinded 
by dirty shutters. 

“Who are those people?” Chandler 
asked. 

But the first band was already arriving 
and back of it came swaying, above rum¬ 
bling wheels, a structure of froth and tin¬ 
sel, a fairy tower between the live-oaks 
that fringed the street; and Louis’s Gaelic 
soul was swept away from his little perspir¬ 
ing body. His round face was upturned in 
rapture to receive the bright paper streamers 
that the merry make-believes tossed down 
from their perch on the rocking floats. 

Afterward Chandler might have lost, in 
the chaos of that first day’s memories, both 
girl and castle just as he did lose the street 
in following the parade, had he not chanced 
upon them in the most unexpected fashion 
in the days that followed. 

By the magic influence of “ a want ad,” 
he installed himself in a furnished room 
upon a street entirely unfamiliar in its 
every-day sobriety and was entirely uncon¬ 
scious of what had happened to him until 
he stepped forth upon his balcony, on the 
evening of that first day in these quarters, 
to find himself face to face with the odd 
old house, now tight-closed for the night 
and as dark as a tomb. 


More romantic it w’as by moonlight, with 
its battlements silhouetted against the lumi¬ 
nous sky, more like a real castle seen from 
afar. Chandler stood looking at it a long 
while, but saw no living creature within 
its shadows. 

Standing so, he had the passing thought 
that almost any adventure was possible in 
a town where the automobiles lived in 
churches and beautiful girls in castles. 

Not many days later, on going into the 
temple converted by the money-changers, 
he came upon a withered old man huddled 
in an uncomfortable split-bottomed chair 
near the place where the altar should have 
been. He was hunched forward, his hands 
upon a knotted cane, his face lifted in a 
peculiar, rapt way tow-ard a large memorial 
window, through which the rainbow gbw- 
sifted weirdly on his hawklike face and thin 
white hair. He was recognizable as the 
stingy old man, Chandler’s neighbor, the 
lord of the castle. 

“ You the new manager?” he began. 

“ Yes. My name is Reed.” 

“ Mine’s Carth,” returned the evil-look¬ 
ing old creature. “ You don’t mind if I 
come sometimes and sit here, do you?” 

Chandler assured him that he did not, 
artlessly looking up at the window that had 
held the old man spellbound as he entered. 
The legend upon it bore the name, “ James 
Edgar Carth.” 

Afterward Chandler sought Louis, his 
mine of information on all the lore of the 
town. “ Say, Louis, why does old Carth 
come here and sit among the automobiles?” 

Louis swung about from his desk and 
threw himself back comfortably in true nar¬ 
rator's style. “ Likes to look at that fine 
window he put up to his son. When the 
congregation moved to the First Avenue 
church, he made them leave it here so he 
could look at it every day.” 

“ He must have been crazy about his 
son,” deduced the alien. 

“Hell, no I'’ Louis said mildly. “He 
killed him with cruelty—the same way he 
drove the son’s wife to the grave, and the 
same way he’s killing their daughter.” 

“ But the window—” queried Chandler. 

“ Oh, he just happens to be nuts about 
stained glass. Most of the windows in that 
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crazy castle are colored. And tliere’s a 
story about his love of sparklers—but, say, 
Mr. Reed, hadn’t I better get off that letter 
to the firm about the new motor for Hirsh- 
■baum’s automobile?” 

The same evening, as the rather blustery 
March dusk closed in upon the plate-glass 
offices of Moore’s Motors, Chandler lingered 
long after Louis had gone, telling his troub¬ 
les to the dictaphone. The sound of his 
voice in the stillness had the effect of iso¬ 
lating him from tire street, although he 
could be so plainly seen sitting there at his 
desk. 

Feeling eyes upon him, he looked up to 
find a very white face a few feet away 
from his outside the glass, and he realized 
that it was a woman trying to attract his 
attention. He rose at once and admitted 
her. As soon as she came in sire put out 
her hand in a gesture of relief and some 
of the hunted look left her eyes. 

Chandler observed immediately that she 
had the bearing of a -goddess and a wealth 
of blond hair. 

“ I am Lisa Carth," she said to him in a 
voice, hauntingly musical like the wind in 
the pines. “ Is my grandfather here? I 
have been terribly frightened.” 

“ We can see,” offered Chandler sooth¬ 
ingly, although he was thinking it was hard¬ 
ly possible at this hour. 

As they went through the yawning portals 
of the church where she had very likely 
been christened, he gave her his arm and 
he thought she sighed relievedly as she 
took it. When the lights had been .snapped 
on, they found the negro, Pork Chop, asleep 
in an automobile. Chandler wakened him 
and hustled him out. Then as they neared 
the altar-place they saw the old man in 
his accustomed chair, sleeping soundly with 
his head on his cane. Chandler wakened 
him with the reproach: “ Miss Carth was 
dreadfully frightened about you.” 

The narro-w eyes glittered as the old man 
perked up his head. " Frightened, I'll guar¬ 
antee,” he rasped with a smile that was 
meant to be facetious but was rather like 
a leer, “ but not about her old grandad. 
Tell the truth,\Miss Lisa, you rather hoped 
you and this nice young fellov.- would find 
■the old man dead, now didn’t you? .\nd 


as to being frightened—^have you told him 
about the ghosts in the castle?” 

The girl’s face was linen-white, and her 
hands were pushed hard together. “ I was 
alone,” she whispered with effort, “ and 
there were noises.” 

“ Noises, were there? Gli’jsts of my 
Vvickedness, eh? You kno' -, .-ir, rny son 
married a damn rebel, this gh.Ts mother, 
and she hated me like poison, caiied me a 
carpet-bagger! The vi.xen! She told this 
chit when slie was dying that the house was 
full of the ghosts of my wickedness. We’w ■ 
been cowards ever since, haven’t v.e, Lisa?” 

Lisa moved off without answering him, 
her footsteps echoing on tlie chancel floor. 
Chandler gazed after her pityingly and 
writhed for the impotence that resigned her 
thus to her tormentor.. 

After this episode, the irreproachable 
manager of the Moore’s Motor Garage and 
Sales Station found himself mi.\ing incon¬ 
gruously with his accurate thoughts on gears 
and valves and spark-plugs, less accurate 
puzzlings about a beautiful girl, helpless in 
the grasp of he knew not what torment. 

When the Avarmer nights came on and 
he could smoke his cigar on the balcony, 
he became conscious of certain fixed habits 
in the odd old house across the Avay. Regu¬ 
larly at nine o’clock the light just discernible 
through the chinks of the immobile shutters 
of a certain third-story room Avent out, and 
a fcAV minutes afterAvard some one came 
out of the front door and sat down upon 
the steps, a spot of Avhite against the gloom. 

It occurred to Chandler that Lisa came 
out to sit thus only after her grandfather 
AA-as asleep in his room above and that she 
(lid it because it Avas less lonely than in the 
dreary rooms. 

Many times he tried to go over and call 
upon her as he VA’ould have called upon any 
other girl. For a Avhile his impulse ahvays 
ended in confused debates Avith himself. 
And then one evening he extinguished his 
cigar against the balustrade almost as soon 
as it AA’as lit and ran quickly dowm the stairs 
and across the street without giving himself 
time to waver, 

“ I Avas lonesome,” he said Avithout greet¬ 
ing of any sort, “ and I saw you sitting 
here—” 
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She looked up hastily in the direction of 
the window where the light had gone out a 
few minutes earlier. 

“We can’t be seen from that window,” 
Chandler argued eagerly, forgetting his in¬ 
tention of being natural. “I’ve figured 
out how the cornice sticks out just far 
enough below it to prevent any one’s seeing 
us.” 

“But our voices?” she said nervously, 
her eyes still watchful. 

“ There are noises in the street.’’ 

And so she moved her skirt and let him 
at down beside her, but there was noth¬ 
ing ordinary and commonplace about it. It 
was a visit that reeked of secrecy. And 
instead of Chandler’s saying sensibly as 
planned. “ The old man’s asleep, let’s run 
down to the movies,” he found himself 
whispering ever so adroitly and starting ner¬ 
vously at any soft noise behind him. 

None of the visits that followed were 
conventional calls, either, and Chandler had 
to admit to himself that Lisa was no pink- 
tea debutante. She was as unlike the girls 
he had known as was the weird haunt that 
she called home unlike their stucco homes 
with summer porches all gay in cretonne and 
wicker. He wanted to think of her as a 
normal girl and tried at first to treat her as 
one. For ever so long he thought of telling 
her, in tone of comradeship, that she really 
should not allow that old man to dominate 
her so, since she was head and shoulders 
taller than he, but the words choked him. 
Perhaps he was a coward, but he couldn’t 
forget the old man’s narrow eyes. 

He was sorrier for her than he had ever 
been for anybody, and one night after he 
knew her better he did say to her; “ You 
need some tennis and dancing, you really 
do.” But he never got beyond that in urg¬ 
ing her to throw off her yoke. 

Now, when people hold their only con¬ 
verse in frightened whispers, banalities are 
at a minimum; and a friendship whose only 
^ces are through rounded eyes, straining 
to pierce the darkness, soon gets down to 
essentials. 

;■ It so happened that Chandler’s pity 
; quickly turned into something more in those 
^ Grange evening calls, which now came to 
^be a habit with him. And one evening 


when things had been especially hard for 
Lisa and she had confided meagerly in him, 
he surprised himself and her by drawing her 
close to him and kissing her white, tense 
face. 

“ Ah, my dear,” he whispered, “ you must 
let me take you away from it all. You 
cannot stand much more.” 

She started in his arms. “ But I cannot 
bring my shadows into your life.” 

“ You needn’t,” said Chandler. “ Let’s 
run away from the shadows.” She shook 
her head hopelessly, but he went on. 
“ Don’t you see what you mean to me? 
This sort of thing is getting on the nerves 
of us both. Why, I have never heard your 
beautiful voice speak aloud but once.” 

“ It isn’t fair to you. I can never be like 
other girls.” 

“ If you leave this atmosphere of fear and 
depression,” Chandler began, but she inter¬ 
rupted him. 

“ I knew if you ever loved me, I’d have 
to tell you,” she said. “ And now I must. 
Listen.” She looked about her, and they 
both strained their ears to catch any sound 
that had not its lawful share in the noises 
of the street and the stirring leaves on the 
lawTi. A street-car clanged down at the 
corner, and a group of roistering youngsters 
passed on the pavement, but the walls be¬ 
hind them were silent. “ Are you afraid to 
go in the house with me a moment?” 

He shook his head and stood up at once. 
She took his hand as if he were a child 
and led him softly through the door, then 
she left him standing in the dark hall while 
she lit the gas in a room on the left. 

From the threshold he looked upon the 
shell of grandeur that had been the castle 
drawing-room. The painted ceiling, the 
carved marble mantel, and a few dim pic¬ 
tures were all that were left to tell what the 
empty room had once been. Lisa beckoned 
him nearer the light and then laid in his 
hand a miniature of a young girl. 

As Chandler gazed at the beautifully 
poised head, the radiant hair, and the dim¬ 
pling expression of complete good humor, 
he saw as by miraculous demonstration, the 
exact portrait of his dream of Lisa. 

It was Lisa as Lisa would have been 
with the fear gone out of her eyes and a 
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smile upon her lips. It was Lisa as Lisa 
should be if the gods were kind and he had 
half a chance to make her happy and secure. 

He opened his lips to ask a question, but 
the girl implored silence ’.vith a fierce ges¬ 
ture and he rcinenibercd that they were 
standing below the old man’s room. 

Once on the porch again slie could speak. 
“ That was my mother before she was mar¬ 
ried,” she told him, “ but not at all as I 
remember her. She always had a haunted 
look and a fearful habit of looking over her 
shoulder that used to make my heart stop 
still.” 

“ How old were you when she died?” 

•• I'hirteen, but I felt much older. She 
was sick so long and I waited on her. The 
last year or two she used to cling to me and 
weep and weep.” 

Chandler did not hurry her, but let her 
tell the tale as she liked. 

“ As long as my father had lived, she 
said, things had not been so bad for her, be¬ 
cause he stood between her and Old Sir.” 

‘‘ And whom?” questioned Chandler. 

“ Old Sir. It is the name my grandfather 
made her call him by, and me, too, when 
I was a little girl, but 1 have almost dropped 
it now.” 'fhen .she went on: “ Even before 
father's death, though, she knew that Old 
Sir hated her. He was jealous of ray 
father’s loving her. He claimed that she 
despised them both for being carpet-bag¬ 
gers. He gradually sold all the beautiful 
things sire had brought here to furnish his 
crazy hou.se. Then my father died. That 
was right after she knew I was going to be 
born. 

‘‘ .After that the persecution was open. 

The only ixissession she had held back 
for her own was a lacquered bo.x containing 
ll»e jewelry that had belonged to her and 
her mother and her mother's mother. .And 
now 01(1 Sir tried to get that. He wheedled 
and threatened, but she was firm for a while, 
because she wanted to have something for 
me. But he said he was afraid for her to 
have such valuables in her bedroom and at 
last made her leave the bo.x in a cabinet in 
the library for the night. She secretly in¬ 
structed old .Aaron, her servant, to sleep on 
the library floor.” 

Chandler had pulled a bit of vine tendril 


toward him and sat twisting its spiral about 
his ferehnger. 

•• That night,” went on tire girl, “ she was 
wakened by a cry. .A faint light glimmered 
on her ceiling, and she ran to the windoff 
whence it seemed to come. Her room was 
in the turret there—it’s mine now—and the 
curving wall brings one window around so 
ihat it almost faces the outside wall of the 
narrow back corridor. The only window in 
the corridor is a long, high one, more like 
a transom than a window. 

Xo one can see into it unless standing 
directly above, just as mother did now. 

" There was the old man half dragging 
poor .\aron along the floor of the corridor 
by the light of a candle shaking in his other 
hand, .Aaron vvas limp as though already 
dying,'stabbed, my modier thought, because 
if it had been a pistol she would have heard 
it—and he was clasping in his arms the lac¬ 
quered bo.x. Old Sir dropped him on the 
floor while he set the candle down and 
opened a trap-door that opens in the comer 
at the end of the corridor. 

“ Then he wrested the box from Aaron 
and sho\-ed and pushed him down through 
the opening. As he fell, mother sard, his 
arm was thrust back up, the palm open in 
one last pleading gesture for the treasure 
he had given his life to guard. She used to 
see that black open hand in her dreams—” 

•• But didn't she tell?” 

" Xc, I was born that very night, and 
she almost died. .Afterward she was afraid.” 

“ Surely some one must have suspected.” 

Perhaps,” agreed Lisa indifferently. 
“ He is terri’oly feared and hated.” 

.After a pause in which Chandler tried 
to realize he was just Chandler Reed, a 
young automobile man who believed in 
efficiency and other neat maxims as a guide 
to life, he said: ” But what became of the 
jewelry?'’ 

Mother never saw it again, but I have 
seen it often, open on the table in front of 
him and have watched him hold my great 
grandmother's ruby up to the light and lick 
his lips over it. Since I grew up and he 
has come to hate me, too, he never lets me 
see him so.” 

'• But what about your mother’s people? 
Why did they stand for all this?” 
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“There wasn’t anybody,” answered Lisa. 
!“Sfae was an orphan before she married.” 

. “You poor little thing,” Chandler said, 
liying to put his arm around her again, 
“you’ve had a rotten time of it. But, never 
mind , we’ll find a bungalow that’s too new- 
far ghosts and leave the old man to enjoy 
Ids rubies alone.” 

But, Lisa shuddered away from his em¬ 
brace with a sigh that was almost a sob. 

Chandler wanted to be very gentle with 
her because of all the things her shrinking 
soul had been made to stand. He had no 
wish to hurry her, but a rooted determina¬ 
tion to be on hand wdien she should need 
hiin. Not once did he waver in his belief 
flat a happy, normal life was all she needed, 

. not once did he fail to smile at her fears 
r until one cruel night in June. 

It was the night following that on which 
Louis Le Comte was attacked in their offices 
and left for dead by some burglarious per¬ 
son, presumably the oft-trusted Pork Chop, 

; iflio simultaneously with the crime had van- 
-Hied from the haunts of men. What with 
ibis natural distress over Louis’s critical con¬ 
dition and his efforts to help the police find 
the criminal. Chandler had had a harassing 
day, and he reached the end of it feeling 
leedy to say the least. He had got through 
his visit to Lisa without adding this tale to 
her horror-burdened mind, and that was 
something. They had sat upon the steps 
talking in whispers as usual, and then 
Chandler had crossed the street again. 

His fellow lodgers were all sleeping and 
the house was very still when he seated him¬ 
self for an hour’s reading. The book in his 
hand failed to hold his attention, because 
he was worried, worried about Louis, of 
course, and much worried about Lisa—not 
simply concerning her happiness this time, 
but about her actual safety alone in the 
house with that madman. 

For some weeks the old man had har¬ 
bored a delusion that Lisa was trying to get 
possession of the lacquered box, the one 
thing in life that he loved. He never left 
home now even to sit beneath his beloved 
window in the garage. His fear had be¬ 
come so apparent as to be really funny to 
Lisa, and she had even laughed in telling 
Chandler about the clumsy cunning with 


which he nightly roamed the echoing halls 
in search of new hiding-places for his trea¬ 
sure. 

But Chandler had not laughed and his 
voice had sounded harsh in his own ears 
as he had asked, “ Do you keep your door 
locked at night?” 

Oh, but she wasn't afraid of Old Sir that 
way. She knew she was stronger than he—^ 
and so did he, as far as that w^ent, and he 
had long shown a queer sort of physical 
fear of her. 

‘‘ But do you lock your door?’’ Chandler 
had urged. 

I will after this,” she had promised him. 

But the young man could not read for 
thinking of the girl’s new danger now that 
the unscrupulou.s old creature had this ob¬ 
session about his treasure. He had mur¬ 
dered to get it. what would he not do now 
to hold it against the rightful owner, his 
imagined enemy. 

Chandler’s thoughts were lurid and over¬ 
colored, becau.se he could not forget that 
Louis was hovering between life and death 
because he had worked late last night in 
their transparent office and so tempted fate. 
There was Lisa asleep in her bed while 
the cunning old man crept stealthy about 
the empty house. Avarice is deadly in its 
craftiness—Louis had not even seen the 
hand that struck him down. .\h, Lisa, why- 
should you lie thus unprotected night after 
night Avithin arm’s reach of evil? 

A voice spoke to him softly as though at 
his very elbow. “ Chandler! ” 

He started to his feet. 

“ Chandler!” It \Aas Lisa’s voice in the 
guarded whisper he kncAv so Avell, but noAV 
it was drowning in waves of fear. 

He ran to the AvindoAV and leaned out in 
the Avarm fragrant darkness. The smooth, 
stiff leaA-es of the magnolia stroked his 
cheek. 

” I am here in the tree,” said the panting 
voice. “ I savA- your light, and I didn’t Avant 
to rouse the household. I need you.” 

“ Wait for me,” he told her, and then 
ran quickly from his room and down the 
stairs. 

She was standing on the ground w-hen 
he reached her and trembled so that she 
could scarcely speak. She Avas unhurt, he 
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quickly ascertained that, but she ching to 
him so desperately that a terrible chill drove 
the blood back into his heart. In that mo¬ 
ment he realized what suffering there is in 
fear and he drained Vvith the girl the very 
lees of her familiar cup. He felt himself 
shiver as uncontrollably as Lisa herself. 

“ What has happened, Lisa?” he implored 
her. 

It was a hot night, and the noise of the 
locusts in the trees about them was ever 
afterward confused in Chandler’s memory 
with the sound of Lisa’s panting words. 

“ I hadn’t gone to bed,” she told him.* 
“ it was so hot. I had put out my light 
and was kneeling on the floor by the win¬ 
dow, the window where mother stood that 
night. I could hear him moving about 
through the house, but I wasn’t afraid. I 
knew he was just looking for a nevr place 
to hide the trinkets. Then I saw a candle 
down in the corridor. It was moving. It 
stopped at the end, and everytliing grew 
bright. I could see Old Sir quite plainly 
v.fith the lacquered box in his. arm. It was 
all .so distinct that I saw the wrinkles on 
Ills face when he stooped to put the candle 
on the floor by the trap-door.” Her voice 
%vas growing calmer now, as though she 
found comfort in telling the details. “ I 
thought how afraid of me he had become 
if he w'ould dare to hide his treasure below 
that door. I even smiled as I saw how he 
trembled and hesitated before lifting the 
leather latch-string. Then he opened the 
door and leaned over the blackness with the 
box in his arm—” 

Her voice trailed away into nothingness, 
and her hand grew icy in Chandler’s. 

‘‘ .\nd then?” he prompted her. 

I saw ”—she said huskily, and her voice 
broke piteously—“ I saw a hand—a negro’s 
hand, a hand and then the arm reaching up 
from the dark. The palm was turned up¬ 
ward as though asking for something. When 
the old man hesitated, the hand shook— 
shook twice, impatiently. Then he laid the 
lacquered box on it and—and dropped the 
door. He slid the bolt and fell on die floor. 
The candle—” Her speech was lagging 
again, but the detail seemed important to 
her so ±at she prodded her tongue into 
finishing, “ The candle went out.” 


Couldn’t you have dreamed this, Lisa?" 
Chandler heard himself begging her. 

" I hadn't been to bed,” she reminded 
him. 

Tlie }'Oung man’s brain was in a whiiL 
With infinite gentleness, he coaxed her to 
cross the street with him and to go into 
the strange house that she called home. She 
begged him desperately not to do it, but he 
prevailed upon her, talking so much com¬ 
mon sense to her that he half persuaded 
himself it was all a dream she had had there 
by the window. Indeed, once inside the' 
bare hallway, with the gas lighted, it seemed 
a foolish thing even to investigate, with old 
man Carth liable any moment to appear 
at the turn of the stairs with murder in 
his eye. They penetrated to the unlighted 
corridor, Lisa clinging to his arm, and 
Chandler struck more matches. 

‘‘ Ah,” breathed Lisa, “ now, do yon 
sec?” 

There indeed lay the old man, a tiny heap 
to have held them all in such terror, there 
was the overturned and extinguished candle 
under his hand, and there the trap-door, 
with its iron 'oolt pushed, but that was all. 

.Vre you sure he opened the trap-door?” 

Yes, yes.” 

Then,” mused Chandler, lighting the 
candle from the match at its last gasp, 
“ after we pick him up, I shall come back 
to see if he dropped the box inside.” 

Is he dead?” the girl asked when 
Chandler bent over the little bundle of 
shabbinc.^s upon the floor. 

Chandler nodded. “ 1 think so,” he said. 

They carried him up-stairs to Lisa’s room, 
for there was no couch or bed down-stairs 
to recehe hi-m, and his own room was far¬ 
ther away. Then they went together to the 
corner drug-store to telephone for a doctor. 

Heart-failure, the doctor called it when he 
came: and he wanted to know if the old 
man had had a shock. 

•• We found him on the floor in the hall 
beside”—Lisa began; and then, as Chan¬ 
dler looked at her warningly, she finished 
lamely—“ the candle.” 

When the doctor had gone, promising to 
send back a woman to spend the rest of 
the night with Lisa, Chandler wanted to go 
down to look for the casket of jewelry 
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bebw the trap-door, but he did not like to 
leave Lisa while she clung to her wild ter¬ 
ror. Restless, however, he reopened the 
painful subject. Lisa was calm now, and 
ie thought she might be brought to re¬ 
nounce that demoniac hallucination. Per¬ 
suasively he offered reason as salve to her 
unreason, but she only shook her head 
vehemently. 

“ But I saw it—a negro’s hand with the 
palm up, extended as if to receive its due. 
My grandfather saw it plainly. He seemed 
to—to recognize it. He knew what he had 
to do. If you could have seen his expres- 
aon as he gave up that box! No earthly- 
power could have compelled him.” 

“ I don’t even see how' you can see into 
that hall from this room,” insisted the young 
man, looking about him in an effort to solve 
the labyrindiian architecture. 

Lisa drew him eagerly toward the inmost 
wradow' of the rounded room. “Look!” 
she proved. “ There is the outside wall of 
the corridor just below us. You could .see 
right into the window if there was a light.’’ 

.^s she spoke, a star of light appeared at 
the farther end of the corridor and threaded 
its way along the darkness. Instinctively 
Chandler put his arm about the girl and 
drew her tense form close to him. 

Was he going mad himself? 

If a ghost could come after twenty-two 
years to claim its reprisal, could not the 
newly released soul of avarice return to 
recover its treasure? As the moving point 
of light became stationary and flared up 
■into a flame that lighted the corridor end, 


he half expected to see the ghost of yonder 
old man take form before his eyes. 

But the glow of the candle revealed, in¬ 
stead, the bandanna-crowned head of a 
negro woman and longer, in her hand, a tray 
of edibles. 

“ Why,” exclaimed Lisa, “ what can 
Doanie be doing here at this time of night? 
She went home after she washed the supper 
dishes.” 

The woman set both candle and tray 
upon the floor to give both hands to the 
rusty iron bolt. Then she lifted the door 
and bent over the dark opening in the floor. 
Out of the blackness came the forearm of a 
negro, the palm extended as though to re¬ 
ceive its long-expected due. The woman 
was a little slow in her movements, and the 
hand made a gesture of impatience. Then, 
when it had received the tray, a second hand 
came up to steady the load, and then a cau¬ 
tious ebony face set in a missing-link head 
appeared as well. 

“ It’s Doanie’s husband,” said Lisa. 

“ It’s Pork Chop, the brute that knocked 
poor Louis out and disappeared,” said 
Chandler grimly. “ Let’s go and telephone 
the police. They’ll be crazy about getting 
him. They have said all along that he 
couldn’t be far away because they found 
the car he stole stranded with a blow-out a 
few blocks from here.” 

“ You go and telephone,” Lisa urged ex¬ 
citedly. And then, with a new-born hero¬ 
ism, she added capably, “ I'd better stay 
to see that he doesn’t get away with the 
lacquered box.” 
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PRAYER FOR COURAGE 

BY MARGARET G. HAYS 

QH Lord, 

I do not seek 
Thy throne to ask Thee 
That I may be meek, 

Long-suff’ring, patient; 

No—I beg Thy might. 

To give me strength 
To battle. 

Aye, for Right, 
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PRECEDING CHAPTERS BRIEFLY RETOLD 

EN cx-Sorgcj-nl Aionzo Zuril'sr, onetime memlKir of the Guam Constabulary, was asked by 
CajHain Jack I'landcrs to visit the ncighborinf: island of Tabu and learn what mischief two 
while men, who were reported to be there, were up to, he hesitated; he claimed to be a 
peace-loving man, and had been married pnly a few months. But the influence of his old com¬ 
mander was potent, and he accepted the mission. Alonzo, who tells the story, left the office and 
found his Chimoro friend, Urido, in desperate combat with a native as big as himself. The only 
explanation that Urido would give was that his opponent was “no good.'’ Alonzo forced a truce 
upon the fighters and took them aboard his father-in-law's schooner, v/hcre he was surprised to 
learn that his friend spoke the stranger's language. 

With Urido acting as interpreter Alonzo learned that the stranger's name was Pug-ly-gug-lo; 
that he was the only son of Kinj; Gig-Gig, of Tabu; that the village of his father had been attacked 
by the warriors of the outlaw chief, Biggo, and had been saved Iry the arrival of two while men, 
Sell." Bremen and Gustav Rcikcr, veiih a machine gun. These men had been rewarded by the king 
with the gift of valuable pearls and the freedom of the island, where, in the past, white men had 
not l)cen allowed to slay. They had used the privilege to stir up trouble among the people; there 
had been an uprising, and King Gig-Gig and his beautiful daughter, Princess Pylanpin, had been 
made prisoners. Pug-Iy-gug-lo had escaped in a canoe. During the interview Alonzo had noticed 
that il'i'jrc was bad blood between the two natives, but could get no explanation. 

Taking the two men with him, -Alonzo, di^uised as a native warrior, sailed for Tabu in his 
father-in-l:iw's ship. The three men landed in an old whale-boat, which was wrecked in the surf, 
lending color to their story of shipwreck. Pug-ly-gug-lo then left them, with the understanding 
that they were to meet iatcr. Alonzo and Urido were made prisoners by Bremen, beaten, and 
taken to the town of Gulto Tabu, where they were confined in a hut near the king’s. Urido saved 
Pylanjiin from insult by Bremen, and that night she eluded the guards and came to their hut. 


CHAPTER Vr. 

ONE OF T,\BL'’S GEMS. 

P YLANPIX came in fearlessly, noise¬ 
lessly and without any false modesty 
or sense of impropriety to say her 
nay. With her she had brought a bucket 
of the giant bamboo, it ivas about the size 
of a long, round coco can, and a smaller 
one, which held water. 

The water she handed to me at once, as 
she had heard the order about no more 
water. Urido and I made short shrift of 
the refreshing draft. 

As soon as she was accustomed to the 
light she went about the errand of mercy 
that she had come on. Starting with me, 
she had me turn my back, then, dipping 
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her hands in the big bamboo pail, she 
brought them forth, dripping with some 
kind of oil, and smeared it over my raw 
wounds. 

The concoction was cool. It felt good. 
Her touch was so light that a brushing but¬ 
terfly could hardly have been any gentler. 

Upon the second application more than 
coolness was apparent—some potent drug 
in the oil worked, for after a slight smart¬ 
ing the pains from my cuts gradually 
ceased. I sighed with relief, relaxed, and 
felt like going to sleep. But until Pylanpin 
was acquainted with the fact that her 
brother was on the island, sleep was out of 
the question. 

She went over to Urido, and she was as 
silent as a sphinx as she gave him the 
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same treatment that she had given me. 
Xot a word did she speak, not a move did 
she make that was not necessary to the 
anointing of our backs. She worked away, 
bathing Urido’s back with the pain-killer, 
using it sparingly, yet plentifully enough, 
to allay the pain. 

I might say here that later I tried to get 
the formula of the oil, and the only satis¬ 
faction I got was from an old witch doctor 
of the Tabians, who told me that the base 
was coconut oil, then she added liquor dis¬ 
tilled from plant leaves, but just what plant 
she refused to divulge — it w^as a trade- 
secret with her, only to be told to her 
successor. 

Pylanpin, being with us, did not seem 
the least bit out of place—she came as a 
nurse, and when her merciful errand was 
finished, I knew she would leave as she 
had come. Her coming clandestinely was 
merely a necessity brought about by the 
conditions controlling her own as well as 
our status on the island. 

When Urido let out a deep sigh of com¬ 
fortable satisfaction, she quietly picked up 
her pail and started for the hole in the back 
wall of our hut. 

“Pylanpin!” I said, and I tried to add 
as much of dignity and authority in my 
tone as I could without raising my voice 
above a whisper. 

I sat in the doorway, with my back to 
the light of the bonfire which burned 
brightly in the plaza. She was in the cen¬ 
ter of the little circular room. 

She paused—a bit startled, it would 
seem, at my tone, as well as the seeming 
familiarity with her name. I presume she 
was wondering how I knew it. 

Then she turned and faced me. The 
flickering flares from the fire lit her face. 
She had a quizzical expression, but not one 
of alarm. For a native girl she had re¬ 
markable poise. 

She made some quiet rraponse in Tabian. 
Urido came over to my side to interpret. 

"What do you wish?” she said. 

“ To talk with you a moment and tell 
you that Pug-ly-gug-lo walks the woods of 
Tabul” I said. 

I watched her closely as Urido inter¬ 
preted for me. The expression on her face 
3 A-S 


changed for only a moment. She was 
startled, but she had great control of her-, 
self. She w-as suspicious of us, and would 
not give any sign that might in any way 
betray her inner fears. 

“ Why does the stranger lie to me?” she 
asked with feeling. 

“ Pug-ly-gug-lo came with us from Guam 
in a big ship, and we came ashore in a small 
boat, which we wrecked on purpose. He 
w'ent into the woods and we came here,” 
I said, trying to make my tone ring true; 
It is hard to carry on such a conversation in 
whispers. 

Why did you come?” she asked, as she 
yet doubted me. 

“ To help rid you and your people of the 
great sickness that has come to you,” I an- 
sw-ered, and she understood. I did not dare 
even whisper Bremen’s name, for fear the 
walls might have listening ears. 

Yet, if I had known what that fiend 
Bremen had planned for Urido’s, and my 
future I might have yelled my opinions to 
the housetops wdthout materially easing our 
lot or making it much worse. 

“ May the gods of Ugluee help you! ” 
she said fervently. And I could see that 
she was gaining confidence. “ How will 
you do it? The sickness is bad, and has a 
strong hold on the fears of the people,” she 
said. 

“ I am here to learn how bad the sicki 
ness is and to make a remedy,” I told her, 

“ What is Pug-ly-gug-lo doing?” die 
asked, speaking the name of her brother 
with a tone of clmging affection that 
touched me. 

“ He is learning what he can from the 
people of the jungle, offering sacrifice to 
Ugluee and trying to get the help of Biggo,” 
I said. 

.And I might pause to e.xp]ain that Ugluee 
is the native name for the immense, active 
volcano occupying tlie center of the island, 
and, like most simple people, these blacks 
worship the god of force that is supposed 
to control not only the fiery pit but the 
destinies of the w’hole island and the people 
on it. 

“ From Ugluee help might come if W'e 
can quell his anger, and I do not know what 
w^e have done to deserve his wrath—but 
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from Biggo, look for naught but treach¬ 
ery!” And she said the last with such bit¬ 
terness that I realized the depth of the 
harsh feeling between the two tribes. 

Then to my great surprise and before I 
could make reply, Urido rose from the floor 
beside me, and, standing proudly erect, 
much like a big chief, he delivered himself 
of this: “ Biggo will help—I, Urido, prom¬ 
ise it!” And he looked with quiet dignity 
at the girl before us. 

I knew that Urido had taken a fancy to 
her, l)ut now 1 knew that he was in love 
with her, for how else would a man make 
such a rash promise? 

She started to laugh scornfully, but 
something in Urido’s manner, quiet and 
dignified in his serious attitude, checked 
her. 

I do not know you. Stranger Urido, 
but I am sure, from your tone, that if you 
are able to bring such a surprising thing to 
be, you will do so; and I thank you for the 
people of Gutto Tabu as well as for my¬ 
self.” 

As she said it she looked searchingly at 
Urido, as if trying to place in her mind 
something familiar about him. But she 
was at a. disadvantage, for she looked 
against the light. 

To say that I was surprised at this out¬ 
burst of Urido’s is to put it mildly. It 
seemed to me that he was taking on a 
mighty big contract without doing any 
figuring as to where he would come out 
of it. 

But if he wanted to play the game to 
the limit, in his eagerness to win Pylanpin’s 
favor, it was up to him, so long as he did 
not bungle up our real plans. But I figured 
that he was due for a tremendous drop 
some day in the future. 

“ Where did you learn Tabu, Stranger 
Urido?” Pylanpin asked bluntly. 

“ I was here when I was a boy. I have 
been on ships.” Urido gave answer in what 
I thought was an evasive manner. 

” You speali it well,” was her only com¬ 
ment. 

“ Tell me, please, what the sickness has 
done to the people since Pug-ly-gug-lo 
left?” I asked. 

And just then the irritable voice of 


Bremen came to our ears. It seemed to be 
very close. He spoke in Tabu. 

“Listen!” Pylanpin said, and held up 
her hand for us to be quiet. “ Every eve¬ 
ning at this time he comes to my father, 
the king, and talks thus.” And Pylanpin 
turned as if to leave us. 

Urido and I listened, he whispering what 
was said for me in English. 

“ Come out of that corner, you black 
devil!” came the rasping order of Bremen. 

“ Yes,” a deep, dignified voice sounded 
in answer, and it made me more angry at 
Bremen for his insulting tone when the 
black king could so well keep himself under 
control. And 1 could well imagine the kind 
of a man the owner of that deep voice 
might be, a man whose pride was being 
dragged through hell, but whose spirit was 
unbroken. 

!My father, the king,” Pylanpin spoke 
in a whisper, but the pride in her voice was 
unmistakable. Then she slipped quietly 
away out of the hole in the rear wail and 
went back to her father’s side. 

“ Come now, you black fellow, we want 
to know where you have put those pearls!’’ 
Bremen said in a harsh voice. 

“ Of what pearls does the white man 
speak?” came the deep-throated question 
from King Gig-Gig. 

.“You damned dog, you! Y'ou know 
damn well what pearls I mean! The ones 
you have made me come here every night 
for the last month to try and find out 
where they are.” 

“ Of what pearls does the white man 
speak?” Again the calm voice repeated the 
question. I marveled that the old king 
could keep such an even temper through 
the insulting ordeal. Urido chuckled. 

“ The royal pearls, damn you, that are 
spoken of in every port in the Pacific!” 
Bremen became more angry. 

“ The royal pearls of the Tabu are not 
for Bremen,” boldly declared the king. 

Urido chuckled again as he interpreted 
for me. 

“Good for King Gig-Gig!” I com¬ 
mented. I could hear Bremen give a snort 
of rage at the- retort courageous, and I 
could hear him sucking the air in between 
clenched teeth as he tried to think up some 
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scathing words to express his inner passion¬ 
ate heat. 

“Gig-Gig!” And Bremen paused, as if 
to regain some control of himself before 
continuing: “ I have come to you every 
night for a month to get from you the 
whereabouts of the hidden royal pearls of 
Tabu. Each night you have given me the 
same answer. 

“ Xow I have also threatened several 
punishments for this insolence, but as yet 
I have leniently held my hand, hoping that 
I would not have to resort to violence with 
you, and that you would come to your 
senses about telling me where they are 
without my having to force you to. But 
ag^in you refuse, and I must go ahead with 
measures that will make you tell, whether 
you will or not.” 

Bremen stopped to let this speech soak 
in. 

"I have spoken!” was the quiet answer 
of the old man. 

This complacence of the king did more 
to gall Bremen than anything else, I knew, 
for it was the very thing which he lacked 
mc^t. 

“King Gig-Gig, listen! To-morrow we 
go on a trip inland to this mountain Ugluee, 
for I hear strange tales of hot steam, mud 
and water that blows out of the ground. 
Possibly a bath in this cooking heat may 
change your mind for you. .\t least we 
may but try!” 

Bremen paused again for a moment. 

“.\nd as for you, girl,” he said, evi¬ 
dently speaking to Pylanpin, “ get your 
things together, for you move into my hut 
to-night!” Then I heard Bremen stamp 
out of the hut next door. 

Urido, who was close to me, stiffened up 
at Bremen’s last remark, and I could hear 
bis breath come and go in quick gasps. 

Then I heard a woman’s voice speaking 
very low, indistinctly. I knew that it was 
Pj'lanpin talking to her father. He spoke 
in answer, and we could hear his words. 

“ Bremen is as the snake in the swamp— 
you free him from a trap and he turns 
treacherously and stings the friendly 
hand!” Then there was quiet. 

Urido walked restlessly up and down. 
His hands would clench and unclench, as 


if he longed to have a hold on Bremen’s 
flabby neck, and there to sink his fingers 
in—in deep to the bone. And of a sudden 
I realized that I was doing the same thing. 

‘‘ So help me, Urido—but I think we’re 
going to have a good vacation—what do 
you think?” I asked. 

“ Much play \vill we have,” Urido said, 
demonstrating with appropriate motions of 
his long arms, as if he were getting into a 
fight. “ Much work! ” And he sat down 
beside me, with his head resting on his 
hand, which position, I understood, to mean 
heavy thought—which was what he meant 
by work. 

“ Yes, Urido, we’ve got to use our heads, 
for this duck Bremen’s a shrewd one. But 
what does he mean to do to King Gig- 
Gig?” I asked, to see if my man had any 
ideas regarding the fate of tie old man next 
door. 

“ I think Bremen one two-tongued snake 
—like King Gig-Gig say. He say one thing 
—he do another,” Urido made answer. 
And his idea matched my own. 

A scraping of something against the sup¬ 
ports of our hut caused me to peer down 
into the darkness under our floor, to see 
what was going on down there. The pigs 
which slept there grunted as .if disturbed, 
and I could hear them moving restlessly 
about. 

But the thing that-attracted my atten¬ 
tion was an ungainly, live something, bigger 
than the hogs, that was wriggling from this 
sty out from under the floor-props toward 
the next hut, where Pylanpin and King 
Gig-Gig lived. 

I looked through the slit in the bambo 
wall, to see what this animal might be. 
With a grunt and wheeze it stood up when 
clear of the hut-underpinnings, and the 
darkness made it hard for me to distinguish 
just what it was. 

But an extra bright flare from the plaza 
fire gave me a chance, and I saw that it 
was a man. It was Reiker. 

“ What is it?” Urido asked. 

“ That big, fat slob, Reiker, down in our 
pig-sty, along with his own kind! ” I said. 

“ WTiat did he want?” Urido asked. 

But I didn't answer him, for I was busy 
with my own thoughts. I wondered if he 
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had been there when Pylanpin was with 
us. Although we only spoke in whispers, 
that I doubted if he could hear, yet we 
may have been a little indiscreet in the 
height of our wrath after Bremen’s visit to 
the hut next door. 

“The play starts!” Urido muttered in 
answer to his own question. And from the 
way he said it I really believe the big fel¬ 
low was glad. I admit that I did not feel 
so confident as he seemed to. 

Next we heard Bremen’s clatter. 

“ Hello, where’s that girl of yours?” he 
yelled. Very likely he had sneaked up on 
the king’s hut very quietly, then bobbed 
into the door before Pylanpin had a chance 
to get to her father’s side where she seemed 
to want to be when an interview was taking 
place. 

“ Get her, for I want her to hear what 
I have to tell you this lime—it might in¬ 
terest her,” Bremen shouted coarsely. 

There was no response, hut I heard some 
one moving about, and supposed that a 
search was being made for Pylanpin. 

“ I am here,” I heard her musical voice 
say. 

“ Oh! here you are—are you?” Bremen 
sneered. “ I thought you might be off on 
another visit to your friends ne.\t door.” I 
could hear his sneering snicker as he said it. 

If he had been watching Urido and me 
instead of the king and Pylanpin next door, 
Bremen might have seen some real effect 
from his speech. Urido grabbed my arm 
and squeezed tight. 

“The play starts!” he whispered in 
rei^etition of what he had said just a few 
moments before. And as if of the same 
thought Bremen said: 

“ They think that they will have much 
play here on Tabu, and that I am a shrewd 
one, and that I am a snake-in-the-grass, 
the same as you, too. Your girl, there, 
seems soft on them, for she was just over 
calling.” And again the fellow stopped as 
if to let this news sink in. 

I could see very clearly that Reiker had 
heard the talk that Urido and I had fool¬ 
ishly, in unguarded fashion, had, after 
Pylanpin left us. Our talk with her had 
been in whispers, and I thanked my lucky 
stars that it was so. 


“ Who might the poor fellows be who 
are in your unmerciful hands?” King Gig- 
Gig asked. 

“ Two men who Avere Avrecked on my 
beach this morning in an old boat that 
they said had brought them from Guam,” 
Bremen said. 

“ I have no friends from Guam,” quickly 
spoke up the old, dark-skinned Avarrior. 
And I kncAv that he said it so that Ave 
might not suffer from any reflex harshness 
that might otlierAvise be directed against 
him. 

“ Ka-hal ” Bremen laughed in disbelief. 
“ You AA'on't OAvn them, huh? Well, they’re 
goin’ to take the trip Avith us to-morroAV, 
and maybe you’ll make their acquaintance 
in a manner that ’ll make you all umm 
friends,” he said, Avith an accent on the 
“ AA'arm ” that Avas unmistakable. 


CH.^PTER VII. 

BKYOND GOOD AND EVIL. 

U RIDO and I sat listening, after the 
retreating footsteps of the shuffling 
Bremen and his Avheezing partner 
had gone from the hut of King Gig-Gig 
and disappeared toAvard the back part of 
the village. 

Murmurs of conversation betAveen the 
king and Pylanpin reached our cars, but 
the Avords Avere unintelligible. Occasional 
grunts of surprise or disapproval from the 
old man sounded to me as if the talk Avas 
of importance, and I could imagine Pylan¬ 
pin telling him Avhat she had heard from 
Urido and me. Soon all Avas quiet except 
for the catlike stepping of our barefoot 
sentry out in front. 

Then I heard a little rustle from the hut 
next door, a muffled noise, as if a girl 
sobbed and cautious movements as of some 
one trying to be very quiet Avhile thqt 
slipped out of the hut. 

But I could make out nothing more. I 
guessed that Pylanpin had gone to join her 
brother. 

I Avent over to Avhere Urido sat calmly 
in the doorway. 

“ I guess it’s about time Ave made a 
move!” I Avhispered in his ear. 
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Without a word he merely raised his 
" hand and pointed out of the door. I looked 
as he directed. In the center of the plaza 
a group of men stood around the dying 
embers of the fire, and in the darkness they 
were nothing but a disturbing blur. 

Something was thrown on the fire as I 
watched, and a blaze sprung into being. 
This light fell on a moving column of men 
that I had not seen before. 

Fully a hundred armed men were march* 
iog in double file close to the huts and com¬ 
ing our way. They were not over fifty 
feet from where w’e were imprisoned. The 
flickering flame spurts glittered from their 
shining sjoears and oil-rubbed shields of 
shark skin. 

Too late!” I exclaimed. 

Too late! ” echoed Urido. 

Even as I spoke the marching men 
turned in behind the hut next door and 
went around the rear in an encircling move¬ 
ment, including our hut. Extra guards had 
been posted. We were effectively locked in. 

Urido looked up at me, and in the half- 
light from the fire I could see an anxious 
ejpression on his face. He nodded his head 
toward Pylanpin’s hut. 

The same thought had come to me. Had 
Pylanpin made good her escape? \^‘e lis¬ 
tened intently for some sound from the 
black guards who were on post in the rear. 

.\11 was quiet. After a tense five min¬ 
utes I breathed a sigh of relief. Urido got 
up and went to the hole in the back wall 
of our hut to peer out. 

I knew that he would be unable to see 
anything. He came back soon, and I won- 
dwed if he was satisfied that the girl had 
escaped. 

“ I go to sleep! ” he remarked in a mat¬ 
ter-of-fact tone as he lay down on the floor. 
I knew that he felt as I did—that Pylan¬ 
pin had made good her escape. 

Urido slept almost as soon as he was 
stretched out. I lay down, and, thanks to 
I^Ianpin’s tender ministerings to my back, 

I was fairly comfortable, but I admit that 
I did not get the heavy slumber that Urido 
seemed to enjoy. 

To him the morrow was another clay— 
why worry about it? I did not hold my 
lease on life quite so stoically. Thoughts 


of the warm time that we were to receive 
in the morning kept entering my mind, and 
it was a light for me to rid my head of 
them and doze. 

.\t sun-up we were rudely roused—and 
I did feign sleep for the benefit of our 
guards. The burly blacks roughly shook us 
as we lay on the floor. 

They had no particular care for our sore 
backs. .And the effects of the drug in 
Pylanpin s oil which had lulled the hurt 
was worn off so that every move was a 
reminder of the unmerciful lashing that we 
had been submitted to the day before. 

.After being given a bowl of water, one 
of rice and fish, and a word to hustle 
through with our eating, we were left alone 
for the moment. Then Bremen himself 
appeared. 

‘‘ We re going for a little walk this morn¬ 
ing,” he announced with what I imagined 
he tried to make a pleasant smile. He 
seemed to feel good—I presume the pros¬ 
pects of the delightful day he had planned 
for us made him happy. But I wished that 
he wouldn't look that way—his face was 
bad enough to have to look at when he was 
natural, or in bad humor, without this 
added, unnatural, distortion of a smile. 

And I believe the man did not know that 
we had overheard his talk with King Gig- 
Gig the evening before, for he seemingly 
was trying to be pleasant to us. The 
hypocrite! 

“ To-day we walk with a king,” he said 
in an attempt at levity, and laughed rasp- 
ingly at his own Joke. ■“ Kings are men 
who, by superior powers of cruelty, teach 
other men to fear them. 

“ In other words, they are greater beasts, 
thus greater men. They have learned how 
to will power, as I have, and passed be¬ 
yond good and evil, as I have!” he added. 

I was too surprised at this startling state¬ 
ment to make any answer. 

“ The master has told us in his great 
book how it is clone—I am a ready student 
and an able disciple of the master—he is 
gone, God rest his soul!” and it soxmded as 
a blasphemy to my ears to hear this fellow 
ask the blessing for his departed master. 

“ 1 take his place!” he egotistically pro¬ 
claimed. ■' I have willed to power here— 
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I am the power here!” was his final speech. 
Then we were ordered to get up and follow 
him. 

From our hut we were onl}-' marched a 
few steps to the hut next door, where we 
were ordered to stand while Bremen went 
in. 

The plaza was crowded with black people 
—men, women, and children stood solemn¬ 
ly waiting for the will of Bremen to be 
declared. They were all curious, half- 
frightened, and did not crowd the space 
kept clear by a row of guards, rather they 
edged back to make more room. None 
seemed anxious to be in the front row. 

Therefore there was a wavelike move¬ 
ment caused by those in front edging back 
like receding water on a beach and those 
behind constantly pushing forward as an 
oncoming breaker, to curl, turn, and retreat. 

Facing the mass of natives, menacing 
them, was the automatic gun. With awe 
they looked at it, with dread they backed 
away. 

I could hear Bremen talking in loud tone 
inside the hut. 

“ Well, Gig-Gig, this is the day we take 
the trip I told you of, unless youwe 
changed your mind and will tell me where 
you have hidden the -pearls?” Bremen 
asked in a coaxing voice. 

“ Of what pearls does the white man 
speak?” came the booming tones of the 
king’s voice, and following it I could hear 
the stamp of impatience that came from 
Bremen. I nudged Urido. Urido nudged 
me, and gave an emphatic “H-m!” of 
approval. 

“ Very well, Gig-Gig, you continue to be 
obstinate, I see! I have a remedy for such 
obstinacy. Come, get a move on you, w'e’re 
going on a little trip, and I would not have 
you miss any part of it for the world!” 
There was a sarcastic tv/ang in this speech 
that boded evil. 

“ I come,” was- the dignified answer. 
And, somehow, just how I do not know, 
the king slipped ahead of Bremen and came 
out of the royal hut with a slow, majestic 
tread, while Bremen wrathfully followed at 
his heels. 

I nudged Urido again, and he grunted 
gleefully, for he recognized the advantage 


the king had gained in thus leading the way 
from the hut out before his people, fol¬ 
lowed by the usurper. 

The people saw their rightful king. He 
was a well-favored man, standing tall and 
broad like his son Pug-ly-gug-lo, who had 
breadth greater than ordinary men. His 
skin was a deep tan rather than black, and 
his features were strong, his jaw massive, 
his eyes wide placed, and his forehead high, 
while his nose was not flattened like those 
of the common people, but shapely and 
with a pronounced Roman curve, and not a 
concavity in the bridge, as is common 
among islanders of the Pacific. 

His hair was black, bushy and crinkly, 
standing well out from his head. In it he 
wore a fanlike ornament of five monster 
oyster shells, with the pearl side to the 
front. On his chest Avas tattoed what I 
took to be a representation of the volcano 
Ugluee. This was the tribal sign, I learned 
afterward. 

Gig-Gig paused a moment on the top 
step and looked out over his people. A 
look of pity was on his face. A murmur 
of welcome and affection went through the 
throng. 

The king heard, and, apparently remem¬ 
bering the plight he had brought his people 
to, his head hung in shame, and he came 
down the other steps with his head bowed. 

Bremen heard ^e pleased hum of the 
Tabians at the sight of their king, and he 
roared petulantly: “ Be quiet!” 

For an answer he got an angry growl 
from the crowd. He did not at first seem 
to know just how to take it. It was good 
to hear, for me, for it meant that Urido 
and I had a chance to work upon this 
natural sentiment of affection for the old 
king, if we got free to work that chance. 

I meant to take advantage of Bremen’s 
w’eak hold upon the hearts of the people, 
for I contend that it’s a man’s heart, more 
than his fears, that controls his loyalty. 

Bremen’s indecision caused a demonstra¬ 
tion. Some of the people saAv his uncer¬ 
tainty, and a cat-call came from some¬ 
where among the black sea of upturned 
faces. Then more calls and some jeers. 
The sentiment was fast taking hold of the, 
blacks, and, turning, I could see the crowd 
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begin to sway as some of the more restless 
spirits, not in the front line, pushed forward 
uneasily. 

The jeers changed to angry shouts, and 
when the voices were becoming a roar in a 
chorus of nearly the whole assembled multi¬ 
tude, and the first line was slowly but 
surely being pushed forward so as to be 
closing in on us, who stood in the clearing 
in front of the royal hut, Bremen awoke 
to his danger. 

He jumped from the step on which he 
had been standing and rushed to the auto¬ 
matic gun. It was but the work of a 
second for him to throw open the box that 
hung in the tripod and take therefrom a 
belt of cartridges. 

This act had the desired effect upon the 
crowd. Their dread of the gun, their lack 
of a leader, and the spontaneity of their 
sentiment caused them to cool down as 
suddenly as they had roused up. 

When this calmness was restored I ex¬ 
pected to see Bremen leave the gun satis¬ 
fied. He continued to load. 

With the belt in place, and the piece 
cocked, he turned the muzzle on the tightly 
packed crowd. The expression on his face 
was diabolical. He was in a frenzy—of 
fear, I think. 

And when he had the gun trained on 
the now quiet people who stood looking at 
him awestruck, and with dread written on 
their faces in expressions of horror, I, in¬ 
deed, expected him to call it quits. He 
paused, and a craven grin bared his teeth. 

Then, squinting through the sights, 
Bremen pressed the trigger. 

Pit! pit! pit! pit! pit! the gun spit forth 
death and destruction. Bremen's hand 
jumped up and down with the kick of the 
gun. .-Vt each kick ten negroes, each be¬ 
hind the other, wilted. 

Each kick meant a bullet. Each bullet 
went throu^ at least ten human beings 
at that close range and with a target so 
dosely packed. Six hundred bullets a min¬ 
ute could be fired from that gun. 

I sickened as these thoughts went 
through my head, and, as I watched, 
paralyzed for the moment by the fiendish¬ 
ness of this thing he was doing. 

Then I jumped forward. I cared not 


for the manner of my going. So that I 
got there in time to put a stop to this cruel 
slaughter. I hit Bremen about shoulder-! 
high as he sat on the gun tripod. I did it 
by diving straight out at him. 

We went down together in a heap. The 
gun fell on top of us. Bremen was cursing, 
I was clawing to get free of the hot gun. 

I knew what to exjject next. Bremen 
had his pistol at his hip—was unarmed. 
I got the hot iron barrel from next my 
back and an arm around Bremen’s middle 
just as he, cursing and struggling, drew the 
pistol from its holster. 

“ Damn traitor, you! ” he was hissing. 
“I’ll learn you what traitors get from me!” 
and he swung his hand around to bring the 
muzzle of his weapon against my side. 

But he never fired, for I showed him a 
trick at wrestling that I had learned when 
I was more active on the Constabulary. 
My hand that was around his waist went 
up searching for his pistol hand, my head 
and shoulders went down, and as my fingers 
closed around those which gripped the 
weapon, I heaved with my shoulder in his 
side, pulled with my hand, and he went 
spinning through the air like a top flung 
from a string. 

He was light and I threw him far. 

He yet had the pistol, but before he had 
time to collect himself I was atop of him, 
pinning the weapon to the ground and 
squeezing the hand that held it until I felt 
the bones crack. 

He screamed with pain. He let go of the 
pistol. I had him fair. I was going to 
finish him while the chance was mine. 

“ Hands up!” 

The cold menace of the command made 
shivers run down my spine. I looked to 
see who ordered. Reiker had come upon 
the scene. 

He stood on the top step of the royal 
hut with a rifle at his shoulder. The rifle 
was aimed at me. He had seemingly very 
steady nerves. I certainly was at a disad¬ 
vantage. He had not fired for fear of get¬ 
ting Bremen. 

For once I was glad Bremen was there, 
for that fat man surely had a disconcert¬ 
ingly steady hold on that rifle. I saw 
Urido standing in the ranks of the stupid 
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guards before the hut. His hands were 
restless, and he was edging toward the fel¬ 
low Reiker. It would be suicidal for him 
to try to do anything. 

“Urido!” I called, and it was enough, 
for Reiker was lowering his gun. My man 
went back to his place. Bremen rose from 
the ground. He was purple with rage and 
couldn’t speak. He sizzled like a bad fire¬ 
cracker. 

But he didn’t shoot. He only laughed 
unpleasantly, and in a manner that led me 
to believe Aat he anticipated a speedy re¬ 
venge. I went back to nn' place by Urido 
and looked out over the plaza. 

Ten times ten black forms lay on the 
ground, and my heart bled for those left 
alive, who yet knelt by their loved ones, 
very likely hoping that a merciful bullet 
would come and take them, too. The most 
of the people had fled to their homes. Our 
hundred guards yet remained. 

Selig Bremen replaced his pistol in its 
holster, then he turned on the man who 
was captain of the guards and kicked, 
cuffed, and cursed him for not watching his 
prisoners well enough to prevent this at¬ 
tack on him. All of the blacks in the com¬ 
pany were trembling with dread anticipa¬ 
tion. — 

Bremen had the captain seized and his 
hands were tied, then Bremen v'elled for his 
rattan stick, and when it came in the hands 
of an eager guard Bremen worked off the 
extreme heat of his wrath in flaying the 
poor chap. The guards had really been as 
much awed and paralyzed by the gun-play 
as the victims, for they were no more used 
to it. 

As I stood looking out over the sad sight 
in the plaza I felt a touch on my shoulder 
and, turning, I faced King Gig-Gig. He 
had tears in his eyes, and some not yet dry 
shone on his dark cheeks. 

Without a word he took my face between 
his two massive palms and rubbed his nose 
against mine. Then he looked at me af¬ 
fectionately before going back to his place 
in the line. 

Urido was uneasy. Finally he sidled 
up to me and said: Good work, friend 
Alonzo!” That was a lot for L'rido to say, 
under the circumstances. 


I wondered what punishment was to be 
served out to us for the outbreak. Reiker 
had come down from the step of the royal 
hut, and stood a few paces from me, with 
his rifle carried at the ready. 

I noticed that he was well prepared for 
action. Across his shoulder and over his 
chest hung a cartridge belt with shells for 
the heavy rifle, while from his hips hung 
an automatic pistol, and pouches of am¬ 
munition, for it bulged the belt around his 
waist. 

Now that I had time to think, I realized 
that if my act had not been so precipitate, 
Urido and I might easily have gained the 
mastery of these two unskilled usurpers. 
But it all happened so quickly that neither 
Urido nor the king had a chance to grasp 
my intent when I hurled myself forward 
on Bremen. 

It was an opportunity gone—another 
would come, I hoped, and I would surely 
keep a sharp lookout for it. But none so 
easy came our way again. 

Bremen, breathless from the exertion of 
flaying the black captain, ordered him se¬ 
cured with a thong about the wrists, and 
that he should be taken along with us. 
Then he turned to me. 

An ironical leer played about his mouth 
and a wicked gleam shone from his eyes. 
He had apparently formulated some plan 
for my punishment. And from what I had 
heard of his philosophy, I had no doubt of 
the diabolical nature of what would come 
my way. 

“ Fellow,” he began, speaking slowly in 
English, “ I’m goin’ to learn you to go 
against my will. Do you know, fellow', you 
don’t have the look of a native and you 
speak English too damned well. 

“ You’re a white man. You’ve come here 
to interfere with my rightful discipline of 
my slaves. You’re another one of them 
fellows w'hat makes a play about other 
people’s rights, I suppose. 

“ Bah! You’re all wrong. I’m goin’ to 
learn you that a fellow’s rights is only what 
he makes them. You’ve butted into my 
affairs with an idea that you’re upholding 
these here people’s rights—well, I’m goin’ 
to learn you that you’re off on the wrong 
foot, bo! 
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“And I’ll learn these folks, what’s my 
slaves, what happens when such as you 
cross my will—they’ll remember what I 
learn ’em!” 

Although he was pale with the rage that 
was consuming him, he spoke with a calm¬ 
ness that comes to some men as a sort of 
second wind. However, his voice frequent¬ 
ly choked from the ferment within. 

“ First—whether I’m a native or not—I 
tiy to be a man!” I said, meeting his eye 
and trying to hold his gaze. But his eyes 
dropped, for he could not look straight at 
me. 

“Bla-bla—” He started to say some¬ 
thing, but his tongue could not seem to 
frame anathemas fast enough to keep pace 
with the angry thoughts that must have 
been rushing through his brain. He turned 
away and walked toward Reiker, standing 
with his back turned toward me for a mo¬ 
ment, while, as I figured, he was trying to 
regain control of his speech. 

Then he said something to Reiker in a 
low tone, and that ungainly brute nodded 
assent. Dropping his rifle in the hollow of 
his arm, Reiker stepped back a few’ paces 
to where he might cover us prisoners from 
the rear. 

Bremen mounted the mahogany blocks 
in front of the royal hut and shouted some 
order in Tabu. Ten of the guards detached 
themselves from the company around us 
and went into the town. 

Shortly after that the villagers again be¬ 
gan to appear, timidly and with fear. From 
all of the streets emptying into the plaza 
people came. They came unwillingly, driven 
in by the guards. 

Urido explained that Bremen had ordered 
that the people of the town be brought to 
the plaza to hear him speak. When the 
plaza was again crowded and all of the 
inhabitants seemed present, Bremen ha¬ 
rangued them. Urido whispered the sen.^e 
of the speech in my ear. 

‘ Black people,” began this fiend; “ you 
have seen what happens when my anger is 
aroused—remember. You have seen a man 
attack me when I was delivering a just 
punishment. He ivould op^jose my will. 
He shall be punished. You are all ordered 
to follow and see that punishment. 


“ Five pearl divers refused to go out on 
the reef at niy bidding and bring me back 
pearls. They would go against my superior 
will—they shall be punished. 

“ And you who dive for pearls shall go 
out on the reef to-morrow’—and wo unto 
him who comes back empty-handed—for 
you shall remember the punishment of 
these five. 

“ Black slaves, you have heard me speak 
—obey! ” And Bremen climbed down from 
the mahogany step. 

From a neighboring street the five mu¬ 
tinous pearl di\'er3 were brought forth, each 
with his hands bound behind him. The}' 
were a sorry-looking lot. The welts on 
their black, stalwart backs and the broken 
scabs showed stronger than words that the 
punishment they had already received had 
not been light. They were marched to a 
place in the procession behind us. 

Finally we were ordered to march. I 
wondered where this day’s end would find 
me. 

I wondered what my punishment would 
be. I'm glad, now, that I did not know 
what was ahead of me—^just over the 
mountain. 


CH.APTER Vni. 

UGLUEE. 

W E passed through the village as we 
had entered, but at the clearing a 
different path was taken. A gen¬ 
eral direction toward the rising mountain 
slope was kept. 

Soon after we were in the dense shade of 
the jungle the ground rose perceptibly be¬ 
fore us. As we went up I looked back, and 
through a clear space in the trees below I 
could see the black people following. Some 
were yet in the town, which was plainly 
visible, stretched out on the lowlands. The 
procession was at least a half-mile long. 

Urido, the king, and I walked together, 
with a special line of guards on either side 
of us. Urido walked between the king and 
me. 

M'ithout turning my head I spoke to my 
companion in a low tone—low enough so 
I thought that I would not attract the at- 
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tention of the guards or Bremen, who was 
only ten paces ahead of us, stalking along 
by himself. 

“ Tell the king I think his village a 
pretty place,” I said. 

Urido interpreted, and the talk was done 
so quietly that I could hardly tell that they 
were doing more than breathing hard. 

“ He says he’s glad if the white man likes 
it,” Urido told me in English. And at the 
words, “ white man,” I glanced in surprise 
at* my interpreter. He was smiling at my 
astonishment. 

“ You may fool other white men, friend 
Alonzo, but not the real natives!” Urido 
explained. “ He says he wishes it had been 
you who had come to help against Biggo 
instead of Bremen,” he went on. 

“ I wish it might have been me!” I ex¬ 
claimed sincerely. *' Ask him how Bremen 
got control.” I wanted the king’s version. 
Urido was quite a while getting this in¬ 
formation. 

“ I am getting old. I like peace. I like 
not the bloodshed and angers of w^ar. I do 
not like quarrels or unpleasantness. I am 
getting old, and did not know how old until 
Bremen took my place. 

“ I should have made my son king. He 
is young. He is strong. He has a good 
head. He is brave. He spoke of just this 
that w’e now see—I did not listen. 

“ Because I did not like unpleasantness, 
and Bremen was our guest, I would not put 
him out. Now my people suffer. They 
shall not suffer long. I have a plan. I 
w’ould have done something to-day, but my 
daughter, Pylanpin, told roe that Pug-ly- 
gug-lo is here. 

She also told me Urido promises help 
from Biggo. It is hard to believe that Big¬ 
go will help. But I believe Urido. He 
has but one tongue, and it is straight. 

“ I told my daughter that I would w’ait 
until she had gone to see Pug-ly-gug-lo and 
come back to me.” 

This was told me througli Urido by the 
king. 

'* What is this plan that he speaks of, 
Urido?” I asked. 

“ He won’t tell. He says it is the last 
resort, and tliat he has given his w'ord to 
Pylanpin that he won’t do it till he hears 


from her—unless the people really need it 
before.” Urido gazed grimly ahead as he 
said it. 

“ What?” I exclaimed. “ Well, tiiestub¬ 
born old cuss! Here we are marching to 
some little prearranged hell that this fiend 
Bremen has prepared for us, and he won’t 
carry out a plan that he knows will put a 
stop to Bremen— Damn!” I ejaculated 
explosively. 

But I had sense enough to keep it in 
whispers. 

•‘He has spoken!” Urido said, without 
again speaking to the old king. 

“ But can’t he see that we are in need 
of anything he can do to save us—rig^t 
now?” I asked. 

Again Urido answered without referring 
to Gig-Gig. 

“• It is his people he is to save—not us,” 
was his consoling reply. 

And I felt the truth in Urido’s state¬ 
ment. I looked at him in surprise, for it 
seemed that I was learning a great deal 
about my man Urido that I had not known 
before. He was developing into quite an 
authoritative sort of a chap in the environ¬ 
ment of Tabu. 

I had known him all my life, but this 
was the first time that I had seen him take 
quite .such a thoughtful view of life and 
things around him. 

“ Ask him when he intends to carry out 
his plan.” I spoke rather sharply to Urido, 
for I was impatient at the king’s ob¬ 
stinacy. 

Urido told the king what I had said, and 
they had another long talk, which seemed 
serious. Finally Urido spoke to me. 

“ He says that the time is not yet. He 
says that Pug-ly-gug-lo shall have a diance 
to get rid of the intruder, and only as a 
last resort shall he. King Gig-Gig, take a 
hand and work his plan.” 

And that was all the satisfaction that I 
could get. Tlie worst of it was that Urido 
seemed to side with the old man. I hoped 
that something would turn up that would 
make our prospects look more propitious 
than they did right then. 

T had never felt quite so much in bad. 
.\nd possibly I was the more put out be¬ 
cause it was directlji by my actions that 
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Urldo and I were absolutely in the power 
of Bremen. 

T wa.s about to say more in an effort to 
get the old man’s plan explained so that 
we might at least judge of the plausibility 
of it, when I had to keep quiet, for Brem- 
ea dropped back and walked beside me. 

“ Fellow,” he said, speaking to me, 
"what is your nationality? You are cer¬ 
tainly no Tabian, and you speak English 
so W'ell that I am in doubt if you are 
Filipino,” he said. 

1 thought a moment, and finally decided 
that it was useless to try and keep my na¬ 
tionality entirely in the dark, for I thought 
his suspicions might lead him into more 
deviltry than true knowledge. I didn’t 
know Bremen even then. 

" I am an American citizen,” I told him. 

"Ah! I had susioected as much,” he 
said, as if affirming an inner thought. '• It 
is the .American so-called democratic idea 
that is the curse of the people of the world. 
I know whereof I speak, for I am an Amer- 
can citizen, too,” he said with an unpleasant 
lau^. 

“Who made you leave?” I couldn’t 
withstand the temptation to ask. 

He looked sharply at me from the cor¬ 
ner of his eye, and a vindictive scowl came 
over his face. I had landed upon a sore 
^t, but I seemingly looked straight ahead, 
as if I didn’t realize that I had asked an 
insulting question. And I tried not to let 
my satisfaction show on my face. 

“ I left at my own desire,” he said with 
such alacrity and with so much bitterness 
in his voice that I knew his desire had been 
influenced by some outside forces that he 
was not master of. “ I had enough of 
American independence that hinders real 
development. 

“Freedom! Bah! There is less real 
freedom in America than in any other 
country in the world. There is no coun¬ 
try where all natural impulses are so 
squelched,” and he muttered to himself 
over some fancied grievance. 

“ Possibly your good intentions were mis¬ 
understood?” I asked, to lead him on. 

“Good intentions!” and he fairly yelled 
it at me. “ What do you call good inten¬ 
tions? To bend to the wishes of every¬ 


body else and suppress every natural de¬ 
sire of your own? The same as Americans 
want one to do? Tommy-rot!” 

He was getting well warmed up, and I 
kept quiet that he might incriminate him¬ 
self as far as he liked. 

‘‘We hear of greed, lust, selfishness— 
there are none such — they’re all words 
coined by that damnable softening of the 
human race brought about by the curse, 
Christianity. They’re all natural, strong 
impulses of the inner man which must be 
allowed expression. 

“ .All impulses are good, no matter what 
they may be. mid they must find e.xpres- 
sion—let them out, act them, don’t sup¬ 
press them. This world is bedridden with 
maudlin sentiment. Men are getting fem¬ 
inine. 

“ But there is a race of red-blooded men 
coming, like me, who will recognize the 
phenomena of inner impulse, and, like the 
powerful men of old, they will allow such 
self-expression free rein.” 

Bremen was the first radical of this type 
that I had ever met, for my little world 
of Guam held only good Americans or bad 
Chimoros — and bad Chimoros don’t last 
long. I w^as interested to find out just how 
vile the man’s thoughts might be. 

“ Yes?” I said in a tone that I judged 
would bef)rovocative. 

“ This golden rule stuff sickens me—it 
gets a person nothing. Do unto others as 
you would be done by—^piffle! Let the 
hard-fisted, cruel-natured real man declare 
himself. Let him grab all that he Avants, 
be it his neighbor’s wife or money; then 
let him take a little more for good measure. 

“ That man shall rule, for by his very 
strength he is superior. He is a supreme 
beast. All men are beasts, anyway, and 
as in the animal world only the crudest 
shall rise, while all of the rest shall be 
slaves, merely fit to Avait upon and serve 
the strong,” he said. 

And by this time he was talking all over 
—his hands Avere playing an active part, 
his feet Avere doing their share as he con¬ 
tinually turned to face me, then AA-alked 
ahead, and all of his muscles AA^ere in play 
in some way. He AA'^as so excited and car¬ 
ried aAvay with himself that I asked:' 
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“ How about self-control — isn’t it one 
good point to develop?” 

“ Self-control! Self-control—so-called— 
is the hand-throttling individuality, and is 
fostered by that sentimental curse on hu¬ 
manity—Christianity!” he exploded in my 
ear. 

Then he shuffled up ahead again, and 
was so beside himself with inner impulses 
that the self-expression of his feet made 
them cease to track at all. 

Glancing at Urido, I noticed his hands 
acting up again. They were closing and 
opening and swinging to tlie front where 
they would come together as if he were 
clutching something and squeezing it hard; 
then they would go through a wringing mo¬ 
tion, as if he held a wet cloth betw-een 
them. I looked at his face, and saw there 
a look that spelled righteous anger. 

'• How do you like our friend?” I asked, 
indicating Bremen. 

“ That! That—” But the poor fellow’s 
vocabulary was at a loss for sufficiently 
expressive words. His hands did his talk¬ 
ing for him. 

King Gig-Gig was w^alking along with 
a long, easy stride, his head held high, as 
if nothing in the immediate vicinity both¬ 
ered him in the least. He was on very 
familiar ground—he knew where we were 
heading. 

“ Urido,” I said, ‘‘ ask King Gig-Gig 
where we are going.” 

” To Ugluee,” Urido answered, without 
spezilcing to the king at all. 

How do you know?” I asked. 

“ 1 know,” was his assured answer. 

There was not much satisfaction for me 
in that answer, but I knew that when he 
spoke in that final manner it was useless 
to ask further. He was not inclined to talk 
of the “ how ” of his knowledge. 

The path that we follow'ed was well de¬ 
fined as it wended its way through virgin 
jungle. Many bare feet must have trod 
that trail to make its surface so compact 
and glossy. Even the bordering rank 
growth of fern and shrub stopped short at 
the edge of this much-traveled way. .\nd 
where undisturbed these same plants 
would tangle into an almost impassable 
barrier for a man without a machete. 


AVe had come to the height of the clioffi 
and were traveling between two ridges M 
the mountain pass. The air was very hs-] 
mid. The ground was warm. Giant eleij 
phant ears grew in little clearings that M 
passed, and the broad leaves, spreadim 
from their big stalks, high over he^, madn 
a bower for the fern which grew profusdj 
next the ground. 

It would have been a luxurious desec* 
tion to have rolled in the delicately etched! 
fronds of these plants. In another place! 
grew bananas, cocos, plumosa palms, de 
phant ears, and cane in wild disorder, as 
only found in tropical nature undisturbed; 
and it made a spot of real beauty. 

Suddenly to our right a regular ain}di 
theater opened. A little stream tridled 
from lava block to lava block in a rugged 
descent from the cliff heights. Beside the 
moss-covered banks, under the broad- 
leafed shading plants which grew in the 
crevices of rock and bordered by exquisite 
ferns, was another well-defined path which 
wound up the steep slope. 

“ Where does that go?” I asked Urido. 

He pointed to a spot well up the cliB- 
side. 

” AA’here Ugluee speaks to his people. It 
is there that the Tabians offer sacrifice," 
he said. 

.-And upon looking up to where he poiat- 
ed, I saw a cave opening in the cliff. Steaa 
issued from it in lazy clouds, and over the 
lip of a lava rock ledge a little stream 
dropped in a miniature waterfall. This was 
Ugluee’s mouth. 

When Ugluee is angry he gets choked 
up in his throat and speaks loudly from 
over tliere,” King Gig-Gig said, pointing in 
the direction that we w-ere going. 

Does he get angry very often?” I 
asked, realizing that his loud speaking 
meant a volcanic eruption. 

“ Only once since I have been king,” 
Gig-Gig said. “ Then my people suffered, 
and Tabu shook until we thought the land 
would be swallowed by the sea, and it has 
not been the same since,” he continued. 

Urido looked his surprise at this bit of 
information. He asked a question which 
he interpreted for me tvith the answer. 

What did it do?” 
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“ You will see,” King Gig-Gig said. 

Shortly after this I noticed that as we 
miked nearer the volcano the surrounding 
jungle thinned. The sun shone down on 
us more frequently. The air was oppres¬ 
sive with humidity and warmth. 

The ground was strangely parched for a 
place with so much moisture in the air, and 
I noticed an uncomfortable warmth to the 
touch of my bare feet. Finall}^ the under¬ 
brush straggled out to nothing and out¬ 
croppings of lava showed a scantiness of 
soil. 

Then only a few wind-torn trees re¬ 
mained between us and the crater itself, 
and they were so feeble that I wondered 
how they lived. The soil-denuded lava 
rock gave us a hot, hard surface to walk 
upon, The .sun beat down unmercifully. 

We were climbing again, and the summit 
of the pass was just a few yards ahead of 
us, when from somewhere in the general 
direction of the crater my ears caught the 
sound of hissing like thousands of safety- 
valves all popping at once. 

The noise grew louder as we advanced. 
.Overhead a white cloud hung low. 

“ I wish I’d brought along a pair of san¬ 
dals,” I remarked to Urido. 

He only smiled grimly and set his jaw 
as with a firm determination to do some¬ 
thing desperate. And as he looked at 
Bremen, I thought he was scheming against 
that fiendish devil. 

I heartily indorsed whatever his plan 
mi^t be. I would try and do my part 
when the time came. Again I showed my 
ignorance of Bremen’s craftiness. 

When I looked up at the white cloud 
overhead, it seemed to me that it came 
from just over the rise in front of us. Yet 
I could hardly believe such to be the case. 
It was a hazy sort of a cloud, more like 
steam, and for a while it’partitilly obscured 
the sun. 

One lonely, wind - blown old tree, 
scrawny, and with arms reaching far out 
toward us, stood beckoning like an old 
witch at the top of the pass. It grew from 
a crevice beside the path, and cast some 
shade. 

In that shade was a great heavy boar, 
asleep. I could see his side rise and fall 


as he breathed, and his ear flopped up and 
down. He was undoubtedly of domestic 
origin, but gone wild. 

Bremen saw the animal, and being in a 
mood to interfere with the comfort of 
anj^thing, he drew his pi.stol and fired at 
the hog. This boar was a big, ungainly 
animal, but it was with surprising alacrity 
that he was up and away. 

Bremen had mis.sed him by a foot. 
Chagrined at his poor marksmanship, he 
hastened up the slope to the top in order 
that he might get another shot. We who 
followed went faster also, in order to see 
what success he might have. I was rooting 
for the pig. 

We reached the summit on the heels of 
Bremen. .And such a sight as lay before 
our eyes I hope never to have to look upon 
again under such circumstances. 

It seemed as if we had suddenly been 
elevated to the rim of a tremendous skillet 
of boiling porridge, and that just as we 
looked a great bubble of steam broke 
through the center of the viscid mass, rais¬ 
ing a stift*, jagged cone which momentarilj^ 
I expected to see sink back again into the 
pot, but it stayed. 

The center crater, or cone, was of cold 
lava, and would not sink, nor would the 
soft-looking mass around it move percep¬ 
tibly even if the curve of flow did make it 
seem to be going in one direction, as if some 
big paddle were stirring it. The stuff was 
not boiling, even if a myriad of little steam 
jets did break through the surface, for all 
the world like the pot of mush I likened 
it to. 

It was from all of those big and little 
steam jets that the foglike cloud, constantly 
hanging overhead, arose. And it was hard 
to tell very much about the center crater, 
for all of it was never clear of the rising 
vapors at one time. 

However, I could see that it was not as 
high as the main outer crater wall, and 
that its top was quite ragged. At times 
the whole scene would be obscured by the 
condensing vapors which came from the in¬ 
numerable little jets distributed over the 
whole floor of the valley; then a favorable 
wind would blow enough away for us to 
see parts of the far side of the crater. 
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The far side wall was of the same char¬ 
acter as where we stood. The sides sloped 
rather steeply from the hardening lake of 
mud which filled the bottom of the great 
basin up to an irregular crest. 

To our right, in the line with the curve 
of flow in the mud, 'vvas a deep rent in the 
side wall, through which I could catch a 
glimpse of the ocean. It must have been 
there that the hot stream of flowing mud 
fund outlet when first thrown up by the 
central volcanic cone. Such I later found 
to be the case. 

What attracted my attention, after the 
first amazed glance around, was the boar 
which Bremen had disturbed as it slept on 
the far side of the pass. The animal was 
j et running, and it was away down by the 
edge of the mud lake. 

Bremen sighted it and, raising his pistol, 
again fired at the frightened beast. It 
would have skirted the mud and stayed on 
the hard lava of the side wall, but Brem¬ 
en’s shots fell fast right in front and to the 
left, driving it to the right. 

Terrified, the boar turned abruptly and, 
seemingly blindly, fled out onto the crusted 
lake. I was greatly surprised, for the ani¬ 
mal was heavy, his hoofs small, and the 
mud did not look firm. But he kept going 
farther from the hard rock. 

small jet of steam spurted up in front 
of him. A bullet flicked the mud behind, 
a steam jet developed from the wounded 
surface. The boar w-ent on more cautious¬ 
ly. Suddenly I saw his forefoot sink in the 
slime almost to the shoulder. 

puff of steam blew up around him. I 
thought the animal done for. The steam 
cloud blew aside, and I saw him give a 
quick back lunge and free himself. Bremen 
laughed. 

Although the distance was now a hun¬ 
dred yards, Bremen kept firing at the poor 
creature. The shots spurred it on. Cir¬ 
cling the soft spot, the boar carefully 
picked his way. He was half the way 
across to the center cone. 

Bremen’s pistol was not effective at the 
range. He wanted to have another shot at 
the hog; and apparently remembering the 
rifle Reiker carried, he turned about to call 
to him from the place where the fat man 


covered our rear with the gun, but Bremen 
looked at Undo, King Gig-Gig, and me, 
and changed his mind. With a sigh of re¬ 
gret, he gave the boar one last look, then 
turned his attention to us. 

I watche^^ the boar. He was almcst 
across. Frequently he would turn suddenly 
to one side and skirt some spot that in¬ 
stinct told him would not hold his weight. 

I saw him climb up onto the side of the 
central crater; then the steam fog shut out 
all but the near part of the mud lake. Buf 
in the crust of that portion yet visible I 
could faintly trace the path made by the 
boar's sharp hoofs. 

Bremen looked at me and smiled gloat¬ 
ingly. He had seen me watching the boar. 

"If you can make it across to thfe cone, 
you may go free I ” he said. 

A cruel grin of satisfaction creased his 
mouth and eyes, narrowing them to slits, 
for the same thought must have come to 
him that came to me: even if I should 
reach the cone, what good would it do me? 
I would be in the center of this hell hole. 

I shuddered with horror, I remembered 
the near casualty to the boar when its fore¬ 
foot sank into the hot, steaming ooze. 

I looked at Urido. He stood staring 
open-mouthed at the sight of the new cra¬ 
ter. I knew that it was the first time he 
had seen it—at least, in its present condi¬ 
tion. He had not heard Bremen. 

I glanced at King Gig-Gig. He was look¬ 
ing steadily at Bremen, with such a gleam 
of hate in his eyes that I knew he had 
sensed the white man’s meaning, even 
though Bremen had spoken in English. 
But it was not a look of fear that the old 
man had. 

He stood dignifiedly erect; his whole en¬ 
ergy was directed in the hate that he glared 
at his enemy, .^gain I looked at Bremen, 
and I spoke. He chuckled in appreciation 
of his owm catlike cruelly. 

If freedom lies there,” I said, think¬ 
ing of the seeming certain death in that 
mire of steaming mud, “ and life such as 
you outline has to be lived here — there 
would be the better!” I said, and I looked 
in his eye, for I wanted him to get my 
meaning clear, and I was curious to see 
the effect of this speech upon him. 
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I did not feel the least bit heroic—the 
words came spontaneously. I was angered 
all the way through and back again—^>’et I 
was fearful. A nausea was inside of me. 

His chuckles ceased. He again lost his 
calm demeanor. His fury choked him. 

■ This seeming lack of fear at his cruel 
suggestion galled him more than anything 
that I could have done. I knew the worst 
might be e.xpected, for he was now capable 
of anything. He did his worst. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE SUPREME BE-^ST. 

I T was with dread that I turned away 
from Bremen’s disgusting display of un¬ 
controllable anger. I cast a glance at 
Reiker to see what to expect from that 
source. He was eying us like a hawk. 

He stood back about twenty paces, well 
out of our reach, with his rifle at the ready. 
Around him, at his back and on either side, 
Wffe black spearmen standing rigidly at at¬ 
tention. They blocked the pass. 

Behind these guards were row on row of 
Tabians on their knees, bobbing up and 
down like weighted, balanced toys that, 
once set going, would keep swaying until 
Stopped. They w^ere bowing in reverence 
m their god, Ugluee. No chance of escape 
was apparent in this direction. 

On either side of the pass the side walls 
rose sheer for a hundred feet. There was 
DO way out. 

Bremen saw me look around and sneered, 
for he guessed why I looked. 

A sorry group indeed we prisoners were, 
huddled together in a little squad between 
Bremen and Reiker. The five mutinous 
pearl-divers were doing obeisance like their 
fellows, and were right at the heels of King 
Gig-Gig, Urido, and myself. 

Every time they bobbed they nearly 
touched our feet with the tops of their 
heads. To one side was the ex-captain of 
the guards, who, handicapped by his bound 
wrists, was yet doing his bit at bumping 
:his forehead on the lava rock. 

• And well all these fellows might ask their 
ifod for mercy, for no one present seemed 
^to be giving them any. 


King Gig-Gig attracted my attention. 
He was speaking. He stood looking out 
over Ugluee’s mud-choked valley, and with 
a quizzical expression on his face addressed 
himself to his deity. 

“ Ugluee, it is not for me to question, 
I, an old man, who will not be with my 
people long, but I do not understand. When 
I was young and a strong man you became 
angered, O great Ugluee. 

“ Aly people were poor. You spoke in 
anger. My peSple-were afraid. My peo¬ 
ple’s huts were knocked down. You cov¬ 
ered their fields with ashes so the yams and 
rice would not grow for three seasons. You 
killed the coconuts and the trees that gave 
us food. 

“ The sea became hot and dirty, so that 
all the fish went aw’ay. Many of my peo¬ 
ple died. And we offered big sacrifice to 
appease you. 

“ And now my people suffer again.” A 
look of anguish crossed the old man’s 
strong face. “ What have I done, O Ugluee, 
the powerful, what have I done?” and tears 
rolled down hi.s cheeks. 

“ Urido,” I said, “ we’re up against the 
real thing this time.” 

Urido nodded in silent affirmation. 

“ Keep a sharp watch on Reiker, and I’ll 
do the same by Bremen—maybe a chance 
will come to make a break,” I said. 

“ I’ll watch, friend Alonzo, but I think 
we will not get the chance. The fat man 
is too sly to get near us,” he said with con¬ 
viction. 

I felt the same. Thoughts of Patience, 
my wife, and her morbid predictions for 
this trip, came to me. I didn’t expect to 
ever see her again, and I much wanted to 
see her again. 

Bremen motioned for the whole proces¬ 
sion to march down the slope toward the 
mud lake below. We were caused to ad¬ 
vance within about twenty paces of the 
brink. 

The lava was hot to our bare feet. The 
air was heavy with steam. It w-as uncom¬ 
fortably like entering a close boiler-room. 

We were kept in our respective positions, 
except for the people of the village, who 
were caused to remain at the crest of the 
pass. Not a chance offered to get at either 
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of the white men, for Bremen was very 
wary, and stood well away from us and 
kept his pistol in his hand. The blacks 
above us stood watching as curiosity over¬ 
came religious superstition for the while. 

'‘Americans!” Bremen called to Urido 
and me in English, “ Gig-Gig, come over 
here and attend while I entertain you,” and 
he smirked at us as he waved his pistol in a 
menacing manner. 

Curiously we went to the place he desig¬ 
nated. Not a hundred feet from us was 
A\here the boar had made his wild dash out 
onto the treacherous mud. 

We stood waiting for we knew not what. 
I shifted from one foot to the other in an 
effort to ease the pain to my bare feet, for 
the lava rock was so hot that it burned my 
flesh. 

Then the five pearl-divers were caused 
to be brought near. The crowd of blacks 
at the pass edged closer down the slope, 
pushed forward by those in the rear, eager 
to see also. The guards were all attention, 
and stood ready with their spears to pre¬ 
vent any break for liberty. 

“ Pearl-divers,” Bremen harangued the 
five men before him, “ you have seen fit 
to pit your puny wills against mine and 
Ugluee's. I’ll learn you better. I’ll punish 
you that those who serve me may profit by 
your example and mend their ways. 

‘‘ Ugluee demands sacrifice for this insult 
to my superior will. Ugluee serves me well. 
You will go to Ugluee and there receive 
your final sentence.” 

Bremen paused to let this startling judg¬ 
ment sink into the poor fellow’s thoughts, 
‘•There lies your way—go!” shrieked the 
unmerciful fiend as he pointed to Ugluee’s 
steaming mud lake. 

A groan of horror chorused from the five 
men. It was echoed by the populace on 
the height of the pass, for they had seen 
Bremen's motion, and they understood even 
if they could not hear the words above the 
noise of the steam vents. 

The five sentenced men turned pleading 
eyes towai'd their rightful king. Gig-Gig 
looked sorrowfully, helplessly at them. He 
hung his head in grief. 

Witli a sudden determination expressed 
in the tightly compressed lips and set jatv. 


one of tlie men turned, and before Bremen 
understood his motive the fellow rushed to 
his king’s side, dropped to the ground, and 
kissed Gig-Gig’s feet. 

Then he rose, faced about, and marched 
without falter down to the steaming hot 
mud. The others, seeing the act of rever¬ 
ence by their fellow', followed his example 
and braVely tumfed from their 4ting to their 
fate. 

Of all my subjects but these are loyal 
—and they die!” moaned King Gig-Gig. 
“ What have I done, O Ugluee?” 

Down inside the breasts of these five 
humble pearl-divers beat the hearts of mar¬ 
tyrs. True to the last to their king, to 
their country and ideals, they unhesitating¬ 
ly showed their willingness to die for them. 

Out onto the uncertain crust of Ugluee’s 
encircling mud lalte they stepped. Slowly, 
with heads high and hands at their sides 
in seeming military correctness, they walked 
out front the bank—out—out. 

For a hundred feet they walked un¬ 
harmed—five heroic figures. The people 
on the hill were quiet, breathlessly watch¬ 
ing. We below', who w'ere to go to the same 
slow anticipation of a horrible end, w'atched. 

I wanted to close my eyes. I did so and 
shuddered. But a morbid fascination made 
me open them again. Maybe the men 
would not sink in the mud. 

The boar was a heavy animal—twice as 
heavy as any of these men—he got across. 
I would watch. 

A gusty swirl of steam vapor hid the 
•men from view for a moment. I fancied 
that I saw a momentary thickening of the 
little fog wall as if more vapor had been 
added to it explosively. Then the cloud 
■^vafted away like a curtain before a dra¬ 
matic setting. 

Only four men walked toward the crin¬ 
kled cone of Ugluee. 

The bound, black ex-captain of the 
guards, watching, nert'es strained to tense¬ 
ness, groaned. Bremen heard and laughed 
with cruel delight. Like a cat playing with 
its prey, he eyed us, gloated, but seemed to 
be looking the other way. 

I sickened with the horror of watching 
the poor fellows on the lake. So I tried 
to watch Bremen—but his ugliness and in- 
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human glee at this fiendish game was 
worse than the other, I turned my eyes 
back to the men out on the mud. 

Only three were there. Somewhere be¬ 
tween the place where these three walked 
and where I had last seen them one of the 
fellows had gone to that place where they 
were really “ beyond good and evil.'' The 
three were about half-way across the mud 
to Ugluee’s crater cone. 

.\ short distance on the near side of the 
three stoical pearl-divers I thought I saw a 
new steaming depression in the crust. Sev¬ 
eral bubbles of steam seemed to break the 
surface in this spot—but the foggy atmos¬ 
phere made sight uncertain. 

.\t times the men far out on the death¬ 
trap were as hazy fantoms fancied in a bad 
dream. The vapors around them would 
make them seem gigantic; then as the air 
cleared they would appear but pygmies. 

But a quarter of the distance remained 
for the blacks to walk, and I was thinking 
how like a nightmare the whole scene was, 
when I saw one of them suddenly stumble, 
fall forward; then, as if something had a 
pulling hold on his feet, he slid, feet first, 
from sight below' the steaming surface. 

This was getting to be too vivid. I 
turned my eyes to the lava w’alls at our 
right, and steadily tried to keep them there. 
I looked out through the rent in the south 
wall to the blue sea beyond, and it looked 
cool. 

For at least two minutes I succeeded in 
keeping my eyes on the refreshing sight of 
the ocean, then I had to look back. Brem¬ 
en’s jarring laugh caused me to do so. He 
was squinting his piglike eyes at me and 
jeering at my weakness. He angered me. 

Our chances to escape were nil. I had 
seen black men go to their death without 
a whimper. Bremen expected me to give 
way under the strain, but I vowed that I 
would not give way. 

I would go—if for no other reason than 
to show this brute that a real white man 
had no yellow^ in his spine. I intended to 
go without flinching. 

But I didn’t want to go. I looked for 
some way out. 

Again my eyes sought the volcanic cone 
in the middle of the lalte. The mi.=.t3 of 
4 A-S 


.<team cleared and gave me a good sighf 
of the lava pile. I thought I saw some-! 
thing move against the dull gray of the 
burned stone. 

I rubbed my eyes and looked again. I 
did see something move. Something alive 
was.in the very heart of Ugluee. I remem-i 
bered the boar. He was over there. 

He had crossed the mud lake safely. He 
was twice as heavy as an ordinary man— 
once aifd a half as heavy as Urido. An 
inspiration came to me. I searched the 
mud crust eagerly for some trace of the 
pig's trail. 

Faintly I saw a double row’ of little in-f 
dentations running out from the near bank,, 
I followed it with my eyes. The fog set-! 
tied, and I lost track of the trail in the 
hot mists. 

Looking back to where the black men 
had been, I satv only one was left, and just 
then he threw his hands up and sank from 
sight. 

Bremen, watching, laughed loud and 
long. The black people on the hill above 
bowed themselves to the ground in prayer 
to Ugluee, 

Five of their fellows had gone as a sacri¬ 
fice to appease the wrath of an inhuman 
brute. The people were impressed. 

The captain of the guards tvas called 
ne.\t. He sat on the lava in front of me. 
He shook as with an ague, Bremen shout¬ 
ed at him in Tabu, ordering him to get 
started. 

King Gig-Gig looked coldly at him. 
“ Traitor:” he muttered. 

“ Get up!” Bremen roared at the shiver¬ 
ing fellow. But the man could not get up. 
He had lost control of his muscles. He 
was suffering a nervous collapse. He could 
not walk out on the mud. 

‘‘ Get up!” again Bremen roared, point¬ 
ing his pistol at the fellow. The man did 
not move from his place—he merely shook 
the harder. 

Bremen fired. His aim was true. The 
man slumped to the lava, a limp thing. He 
stopped shaking—^he was beyond good and 
evil. 

The crowd of blacks on tlie hill groaned 
in disapproval at Bremen’s act, but were 
silenced by a menacing sweep of his pistol. 

<» 
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King Gig-Gig was gazing indifferently at 
the still form of the late captain of the 
guards. If Gig-Gig’s enemies shot each 
other — what need he sorrow? Bremen 
spoke. 

“ Gig-Gig,” he said, and the old man's 
face underwent a quick change as he un¬ 
derstood that he was being addressed. He 
stiffened, a gleam of profound hate came in 
his eyes, his mouth was a straight line of 
accusation that radiated contempt of the 
usurper. 

“ Gig-Gig, you have seen what happens 
to those who cross me!” Bremen said 
slowly. 

I asked Urido to tell me everj- word of 
the Tabu conversation, for from his man¬ 
ner I felt that Bremen was playing his 
strongest card in a bluffing game. King 
Gig-Gig maintained a reserved, dignified 
silence. 

“ Gig-Gig,” Bremen continued, “ I am 
the power here. I’ll learn them that goes 
against me. You have seen my anger 
aroused by these men who would not do 
my bidding—tliey have paid the penalty of 
death. 

” My will to power is greater than yours 
—I am the more cruel—I am the stronger 
—your own people have chosen me!” he 
concluded. 

King Gig-Gig winced slightly at the last 
statement—ever so slightly. His recovery 
was remarkable, for the cut must have gone 
deep into his heart. He loved his people, 
and they had turned against him. He 
pointed accusingly at the dead captain of 
the guards and said; 

“ Kings do not kill thus—they have exe¬ 
cutioners. If the slaying be unjust, punish 
the executioner. Thus the people are kept 
content and the king’s hancfs free.” 

It was a rebuke. Bremen understood. 
It was his turn to wince, for he recognized 
experienced advice. His trump card was 
not big enough. 

“ Black fellow,” he said, reverting to his 
insulting manner, as was his wont when an¬ 
gered or at a loss for words, you know 
what I want—the royal pearls of the Tabu. 
Will you tell me where they are—or will 
you walk the path your mutinous pearl- 
divers have walked?” 


I'he strength of this threat was lost in 
the manner in which Bremen delivered it. 
He was too anxious. 

The royal pearls of the Tabu are not 
for you, white man!” King Gig-Gig calmly 
said. He had sensed the w'eakness of his 
enemy. 

“ Gig-Gig will never walk out onto the 
lake—as long as Bremen doesn’t know 
where the pearls are,” I whispered to 
Urido. 

He nodded in agreement. Urido was no 
simpleton, even if he had been crazed at 
one time and recovered. 

You must see more? Then my enter¬ 
tainment shall go on for your particular 
benefit'” Bremen said, with irritation at 
the old man’s stubbornness showing in 
every action. 

‘‘ American,” the supreme beast yelled at 
me, “ you and your man come forward!” 

There was nothing else to do but obey 
quietly. I intended that our going out 
^ould reflect no discredit on us at least. 
I knew the stuff Urido was made of, and 
I hoped to be of equal fiber under the test. 
But I hastily whispered to t^rido: 

“ Follow me. Do exactly as I do, and 
for all that you hold dear, move fast when 
Ido!” 

He grunted ‘‘ Umph! ” and I knew that I 
could depend on him. 

We stood in front of Bremen. 

“ .American,” and it seemed to me that a 
taunt rung in the tone and a challenge, 
“ you have seen these black men walk out 
to their death. Can a white man do as 
well?” he said with a sneer. 

I did not answer. 

“ American—I don’t think so!” He said 
it slowly and as a direct taunt. ” You and 
your man walk out onto that lake of mud 
and learn this black king how a white man 
dies!” And he laughed a snarling lau^, 
like a big cat beast tearing its prey while 
it was yet alive. 

Into that laugh he threw all of the 
malice, cruelty, and vindictiveness that his 
narrowed nature possessed. Indeed, he 
went into it whole-souled. 

Then I did something which startled 
Bremen, I laughed back at him. I felt 
hopeful, and I could laugh, for I thought 
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I saw a chance to get free of this man’s mud lake. I headed for the first imprints 
grasp. I turned to Urido. He was laugh- of the boar's hoofs in the trejurherous crust, 
ing as heartily as I—following the direc- .-^nd I carried in my mind a little satis- 
tions I had given him literally—and said; fying picture—the amazed look of surprise 
*' Come on, Urido! We’re on our way!” on Bremen’s face as he went. But we were 
Then I dashed off down the slope to the on our way through hell. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. Don’t forget this magazine is issued weekly, and 
that you Mill get the continuation of this story without waiting a month. 
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W HEN the topping lift of a forward 
cargo-boom on the steamship 
Presidente snapped suddenly as 
the boom was winging a heavy case in¬ 
board to the hatch, everybody jumped clear 
except the captain and the fourth engineer. 
The captain was passing the hatch on his 
ray ashore, and the fourth was making a 
minor repair to a winch. He jumped for 
the “ old man ” to shove him out of the 
ray, and both went down under the boom. 

Subsequently they went to trie Long 
Island College Hospital in the same ambu¬ 
lance; the skipper with a compound frac¬ 
ture of the right leg and a light concussion, 
and the fourth so badly stove up amidships 
that he died soon after being admitted. 

This all happened in the Erie Basin, in 
I Brooklyn, the day before the Presidente 
! was due to sail for Santa Cruz, and left her 
t short a skipper and a fourth engineer. 
[ Marine Superintendent Sam Bowen solved 
[ the difi'iculty by placing First Officer Carl 
t Graham in command until the skipper 


should be about again, and hiring Robert 
!MacCallion as fourth engineer. 

Mr. MacCailion went aboard the ship 
that same afternoon. He found the chief in 
the mess-room, in conference with the sec¬ 
ond anent the vagaries of the forced-draft 
fan. They had just started to raise steam 
for sea. and the fan was behaving badly. 

The new fourth was a tall, thin individ¬ 
ual with a bronze on his face that is not 
often acquired by engineers in the merchant 
service, and an expression of gloomy 
pessimism. Without speech he handed the 
chief a letter. 

Mr. Allan read the letter, then stuck out 
a welcoming hand. 

Glad to have you with us, Mr. Mac¬ 
Cailion,” he said heartily. “ By your name 
you should be a Glasgow man.” 

” .South Brooklyn,” ilr. MacCailion cor¬ 
rected sadly. 

•‘.Meet Mr. Kenny, the second,” the 
chief continued. ‘‘ He’ll show you your 
room, and you can turn right to.” 
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MacCallion nodded. “ Get my dun¬ 
nage,” he stated u’ith a remarkable 
economy of speech, then followed the sec¬ 
ond out on deck and beckoned to a boy 
with a pushcart, who was waiting on the 
wharf by the gangway. 

WTiile Kenny looked on, the fourth as¬ 
sisted the boy to carry his belongings 
aboard the ship. On his second trip he 
bore up the gangplank a flat, brass-bound 
mahogany box of considerable dimensions, 
fitted with a stout lock at either end. 
Kenny eyed the box with interest. 

“ That’s a pretty classy tool-chest you 
have there,” he commented. 

“ It would be if it had tools in it,” Mr. 
MacCallion admitted. 

He followed Kenny to the room he was 
to occupy with the other two assistants, 
and stowed away his scanty belongings 
with speed and precision. The box he 
placed carefully under his berth, which was 
the lower and less airy one, beneath that 
of the third. Then he donned his war 
clothes and accompanied Kenny to the en¬ 
gine-room without having said a word. 

Some two hours later he emerged from 
the uptake, where he had been wrestling 
with the refractory damper deflector-plate 
that had caused most of the fan’s pettish¬ 
ness. As he opened the fan engine throttle 
and the blades began to hum, he removed 
his gas-mask and addressed Kenny: 

“ Wish I had three thousand dollars and 
I’d quit this business.” 

“ Get married and buy a farm, I sup¬ 
pose,” Kenny suggested. 

Mr. MacCallion merely gave the throttle 
another non-committal twist. Then he held 
his smoky hand-torch to the lubricator and 
adjusted a feed with care and precision, 
blew out the torch, and started for the 
tunnel that led between the boilers into the 
fire-room. At the bulkhead door he turned 
and nodded at the second. 

“Ain’t it hell?” he queried, then van¬ 
ished. 

“ He spoke without being spoken to,” 
Mr. Kenny whispered to himself, staring 
with amazement. 

At supper in the mess-room, chief, sec¬ 
ond, and third tried in turn and in vain to 
induce Mr. MacCallion to converse. They 


failed signally to elicit a flicker of interest 
from the fourth on any topic under the sun, 
from the sinking on sight of unarmed mer¬ 
chantmen to the high cost of living. 

Mr. MacCallion silently consumed beef¬ 
steak and onions, and stared gravely at 
each speaker. He had a most disconcerting 
w'ay of looking a man in the eye, his o^\■n 
absolutely blank. 

“ What do you know about that guy?” 
Kenny demanded after MacCallion had de¬ 
parted, having contributed no more to the 
supper-time chat than a request for the 
butter, which was out of reach. 

“ He can’t be over twenty-four at the 
outside,” the second continued, “ but he 
acts like he’d lived his life. Said if he had 
three thousand dollars he’d quit the sea, I 
bet some skirt has told him she won’t name 
the day until he has a stake.” 

“ It’d be a rash skirt that’d hitch with 
him,” Molloy, the third, put in. “ He’s got 
space to rent in his top story. When I 
went into the room to wash for supper, he 
had that mahogany box out and was look- 
into it. As quick as he heard me cornin’, 
he shut it and shoved it back. 

“ A little later I dropped my pipe and it 
rolled under the berth. I got down to look 
for it and started to move the box, but he 
flagged me mighty quick. 

“ ' Don’t touch that!’ he says sharply. 

“ ‘ What’s in it—dynamite?’ says I. 

‘‘ ‘ It ’ll be bad for you if you handle it 
rough! ’ says he. Then he gets down and 
finds the pipe himself. ‘ If you want to be 
happy, leave that box be,’ says he. He’s 
sure some nut!” 

The next m.orning the Presidente sailed 
for Santa Cruz with First Officer Graham 
in command; General Manager Norton, of 
the Consolidated Fruit Company, the 
owners, as the most distinguished pas¬ 
senger, and Fourth Engineer Robert Mac¬ 
Callion making the four-to-eight watch 
twice a clay. 

Carl Graham viewed his elevation to the 
temporary command of the Presidente with 
elation. He was a young man who wor¬ 
shiped the gospel of efficiency and himself 
as his only gods, and he considered that the 
snapping of that topping lift gave him a 
chance to show what he could really do. 
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He had been passed over once for the 
command of the Presidente, although he 
had been in possession of a full master’s 
cerlificate for three years, and he was aware 
that he was not altogether in favor at head¬ 
quarters. Xow he would be able to show 
the Consolidated Fruit Company what a 
valuable man they had overlooked. 

Norton’s errand to Santa Cruz was more 
or less an open secret, and was known to 
temporary Captain Graham. The Consoli¬ 
dated Fruit Company is all of the republic 
of Santa Cruz except the few thousand 
patriots, who believe it is unhealthj' to 
work, and belong to the anti-government 
party. 

The Consolidated is a hard-headed 
gringo concern that earn? it? dividends reg¬ 
ularly, and will not part with money unless 
for value received. The above-mentioned 
patriots have no use for it. 

Owing to their aversion for debasing 
labor they are not on the pa\^-roll, and be¬ 
ing against the government, they are not in 
line for those favors which Xorton knew 
how to distribute to the right people with 
almost Castilian grace. If dissenters dis¬ 
sent long enough, they will impress the 
masses. 

Don Luiz Almeida Shirra, late minister 
of war, had been the chief dissenter for 
about a year. As a result, the patriots 
were becoming very restive, and the resi¬ 
dent manager had reported to Xorton that 
it was time for more favors. 

The conjunction of events which had 
evolved this situation at a lime when he 
was in command of the ship appeared to 
Graham to be one of those opportunities 
that are always coming to an efficient 
young man. Stirring events might well 
take place in the near future that would 
enable him to attach the title of captain 
permanently to his name. 

Never popular with deck or engine-room 
staff, Graham became even more obnoxious 
as master than he had been as first officer. 
The second officer had been elevated to the 
position of first along with Graham: but 
the captain still kept a mighty critical eye 
on all ihe doings aboard that are, by all 
the customs of the sea, the province of the 
first officer alone. 


He towed his unfortunate subordinate all 
over the ship twice a day and made stric¬ 
tures upon his administration—which the 
mate had to accept and keep his mouth 
shut. Captain Gr^am was, in fact, feeling 
his oats, if such an expression may be par¬ 
doned in reference to a master mariner. 
That is a bad thing for any young man 
with ambitions. 

X’othing in particular happened on the 
voyage, except that the curiosity of the en¬ 
gine-room mess was wrought to fever heat 
by the mysterj'^ of Mr. MacCallion’s ma¬ 
hogany chest. Both Kenny and Molloy 
frequently entered the room, to find him 
looking into it, but he always shut it so 
quickly that they could not glimpse its con¬ 
tents. 

On occasions when one of his mates was 
occupying the room, Mr. IMacCallion had 
been known to take the box and retire to 
the privacy of the engine-room skylights on 
the boat deck, there to gloat over its secret. 
Molloy, in particular, was tantalized. 

“ I’m goin’ to see what he’s got in there, 
if it takes me a year,” he vowed once in the 
mess-room. 

The Presidente made Santa Cruz on the 
morning of the sixth day, her usual time for 
the run, and unloaded her cargo and began 
to take in bananas immediately. After his 
duties in the engine-room were finished, on 
her last day in port, Mr. MacCallion pro¬ 
cured shore leave and disappeared into the 
sandy scrub along the beach, his pockets 
bulging mysteriously. 

He returned shortly before sailing-time, 
with his habitual gloom intensified. At 
supper the chief profanely commented upon 
the desertion of two firemen and an oiler. 
Three of the deck crew had also departed. 

All the vacancies were filled with Santa 
Crucians, of whom the crew was custom¬ 
arily composed in part, for reasons of 
economy and policy. 

On the afternoon of the third day of the 
north-bound trip Mr. MacCallion, relieved 
Mr. Molloy from watch at four o’clock, as 
usual. Mr. Molloy imm.ediately sought the 
seclusion of the stateroom. He had previ¬ 
ously borrowed all the keys he could lay 
hands on in the ship, and he knew that at 
that hour the second would be playing 
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pinocle with the chief steward in the latter's 
office. 

' He did not shut tlie lattice door that 
guarded the privacy of the room, but pru¬ 
dently left it wide open. He drew the ma¬ 
hogany box from under the berth, then 
listened intently. 

There was no sound save the steady 
beat of the engines and the wash of the sea 
overside. He selected a key and fitted it 
experimentally to the right-hand lock. 

There are no extenuating circumstances 
to urge for Mr. Molloy’s conduct. He 
knew that himself, as witness his guilty 
start at a vagrant footstep that turned out 
to be on the shelter deck overhead. 

Some men are born curious, and Dan 
jMolloy was one of them. Key after key 
refused to move the lock, and he became 
more and more absorbed in his nefarious 
design. 

At the moment when Captain Graham, 
on the warpath, with the resentful mate e.x- 
pressing his overcharged feelings in panto¬ 
mime behind the skipper’s back, emerged 
from an alley and started aft along the 
port side of the main deck, ilolloy found 
a key which seemed about to do the trick. 
He manipulated it gently, so intent that he 
failed to notice the approach of the inspect¬ 
ing party, or that lighter tread that drew 
near from the engine-room door. 

The lock almost yielded. JMolloy gently 
coaxed the key. 

Crash! He was hurled through the door¬ 
way and against the bulwarks. He raised 
himself, to see Mr. ?kIacCallion standing 
over him, using belligerent language. 

Molloy staggered to his feet and put up 
his hands, while the fourth braced himself 
for another assault. 

“ Here, what’s all this: what do you 
mean by fighting on my ship?” Captain 
Graham demanded in his most impressive 
and masterful voice. 

He was quite within his rights as master 
of the ship, but it is not ethical for the 
deck to interfere with the engine-room. 
The rightful skipper would have vanished 
through the nearest doorway and left all 
comment to the chief, who emerged hastily 
from his room. At sight of JMacCallion he 
frowned. 


‘‘ What are you doing on deck in your 
watch, Mr. MacCallion?” he demanded. 

“ I came up to catch that guy breakin’ 
into my box,” the culprit answered with 
sullen defiance. “ I heard him borrowin’ 
Mr. Kenny’s keys, and I knew what he was 
after—he’s too nosey!” 

- Captain Graham was staring malevolent¬ 
ly at the fourth. 

“ Discipline that man, Mr. Allan,” he 
commanded. “ I won’t have any man away 
from his post during his watch on my 
ship!” 

He looked still more intently at the ob¬ 
ject of his displeasure. 

“ Why, it’s Bu^ MacCallion,” he added 
with a nasty laugh. “ I never heard that 
you had turned violent. Bugs. You were 
harmless enough on the school-ship.” 

It was a gratuitous insult to a highly 
competent fourth engineer with a gift for 
coaxing draft fans—and MacCallion had 
had much provocation. It annoyed Mr. 
Allan—he was annoyed clear through, any 
way, that the captain should have such a 
chance to criticise him. 

“ I’ll settle this, if you please, Capt^n 
Graham,” he suggested quietly. 

The captain addressed MacCallion: 

“ If I hear any more from you I’ll put 
you in irons. I know you, and I won’t have 
insubordination aboard my ship.” 

He turned on his heel and strode aft, to 
make trouble over the taffrail log. 

‘‘ His ship,” the chief grunted, watching 
him go. Then he addressed the fourth: 
“What the devil is in this chest that it 
made you forget your duty, Mr. Mac¬ 
Callion?” 

“ That’s nobody’s business,” MacCallion 
retorted, looking the chief in the eye. 

‘‘ You’re wrong,” the chief assured him, 
entering the room. “ It’s my business, be¬ 
cause it has made trouble in my depart¬ 
ment. Show me w’hat you have there!” 

There could be no evasion of the direct 
command. MacCallion, scowling, pro¬ 
duced a key which he wore on a string 
around his neck, lifted the box gently upon 
the berth, and threw back the lid. 

“ Won’t none of you be really interested; 
it’s just rubberneckin’, like it’s been on 
every other ship!” he growled. 
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^loHoy looked over the chief’s shoulder. 
As the contents of the box was disclosed, 
both men swore and the chief drew back 
sharply. 

•‘Damn nasty things!” he ejaculated 
with an involuntary shudder. ‘‘ They 
make me creep!” 

Cleverly mounted and very lifelike, a 
miscellany of bugs confronted them; centi¬ 
pedes and scorpions, spiders, a Gila monster 
in all its revolting, poisonous pink pufliness, 
tray on tray of bugs was revealed. 

In a corner, partitioned off from the rest 
of the box, was a compartment filled with 
the instruments of tlie chase; a very fine 
mesh-net, wide-mouthed bottles and vials 
of parti-coiored fluids. The holy light of 
joy was in MacCallion’s face as he regarded 
his treasures. 

'■ I got a specimen of pretty near every 
kind of venomous insect from any place 
I’ve ever been,” he announced proudly. 
"The chief thing m.issin’ is a good big 
tarantula, and I’d hoped to get him while 
we was at Santa Cruz, but I missed it this 
trip.” 

"Batty as hell!” Alolloy proclaimed 
witli conviction. 

You can have your bugs for all me,” 
the chief declared with a grimace. " Xow 
get back to your duty—I’ll pass it over 
this time.” 

Mr. MacCallion replaced the box under 
the berth, then straightened up, shaking his 
head mournfully. 

" I can’t ever find anybody to take any 
interest in ’em,” he lamented as he started 
for the engine-room. 

His standing with the company of the 
Presidente was assured from that moment. 
He was a bug, even as the captain had 
called him; harmless, to be sure, unless his 
hobby was interfered wdth, but a genuine 
bug. 

The deck concurred with the engine- 
room in that. You cannot induce the crew 
of a banana-boat to have any love for 
poisonous insects. Alolloy and Kenny botli 
objected violently to sharing their room 
with those bugs, but the chief overruled 
them. 

He pointed out that the bugs were dead, 
and that he couldn’t very well force Mac¬ 


Callion to heave them overside. If they 
had been alive, it would have been different. 

Surely, preserving dead bugs and mount¬ 
ing them with loving and painstaking skill 
is a sufficiently harmless pastime for a 
fourth engineer. I have known men who 
wanted to read Browming aloud to their 
messmates. 

The chaffing and abuse hurt Mr. Mac¬ 
Callion, who was by nature a friendly soul, 
whose nature had been warped by the cold¬ 
ness of the world to his hobby. Under the 
storm that broke about his ears his taci¬ 
turnity increased, if that were possible. 

The one person aboard who appeared to 
sympathize with him was Jose, the native 
Santa Crucian oiler who had been shipped 
in place of the deserter. 

Jose, however, had an ax to grind. He 
shared the four-to-eight watch with Mr. 
MacCallion, and he had confided to his 
immediate superior that he wanted to 
achieve an engineer’s certificate. 

As a result Mr. MacCallion let him do 
many of the routine things in the engine- 
room which ordinarily a Santa Crucian oiler 
would have been heartily cursed for at¬ 
tempting; such duties as tending the dy¬ 
namo switchboard and the dynamo itself, 
the refrigerating machinery and the con¬ 
denser pumps became unofficially Jose's 
job, and he did them remarkably well. He 
was careful, however, to avoid attracting 
the attention of the chief or Mr. Kenny to 
these activities. * 

It was Jose who acted as safety valve to 
Mr. MacCallion’s overburdened soul when 
he reached the engine-room. Jose listened 
to the story with many sympathetic com¬ 
ments. 

" I theenk the old man ees no good,” he 
observed at the close of the recital. “ He 
has a styell head.” 

Y'ou bet he has!” Mr. MacCallion 
agreed fervently. He always had, even 
on the old school-ship. I licked him then; 
but I guess it’s above my reach to get back 
at him now-,” he added as he went to the 
hot well to take the temperature of the 
feed-water. 

While he logged it, Jose devoted himself 
to feeling the three great cranks as they 
swung upward in turn from the pit. When 
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MacCallion returned to his station by tlie 
starting gear the oiler sidled up to him. 

“ You’re not happy in thees sheep—no?” 
he suggested. 

“ I’m not,” MaeCallion assured him. 
“ I’m used to bein’ joshed about my bugs, 
but they never called me a nut in any 
other packet I was in. If I had my three 
thousand dollars I’d quit! 

“ Better get up there and swab them 
piston-rods,” he reminded Jose, who seemed 
to be in a brown study. 

Just before they were relieved at eight 
that night Jose again sidled up to Mac¬ 
Callion with the ingratiatingly confidential 
air tliat he had assumed toward the fourtli. 

“ Maybe soon I can‘show you how tO get 
thees three thousand dollars and more,” he 
confided. 

Mr. MacCallion merely grunted. He 
was very skeptical. 

“ And show thees swell-head skipper and 
all the res’ that you are no nut, but the 
wise bird,” Jose proceeded. 

Again Mr. MacCallion merely grunted, 
and Jose sighed, with his forehead puckered 
in a frown. This gringo was very hard to 
understand; but Jose had hopes for the 
future. 

YTien next the Presidente passed out by 
Sandy Hook and left the Ambrose Light¬ 
ship astern, Captain Graham was still in 
command. Mr. MacCallion and his bugs 
were also on board as a permanent institu¬ 
tion, if they cared to stay. 

The chief had been unable to find any 
valid objection to him, save that one pro¬ 
voked desertion of his post, and he un¬ 
deniably had a gift with balky machinery. 

Captain Graham was much elated by the 
turn things were taking. Norton had re¬ 
mained in Santa Cruz, and by his instruc¬ 
tions, conveyed north by the captain, many 
cases had been loaded aboard the Presi¬ 
dente just before she sailed, and placed 
handily in her upper forehold. 

They were rectangular, flattish cases, 
with lids carefully screwed in place. I\’ith 
them were also many small, square boxes 
equipped with rope handles. They were 
the result of Norton’s conclusion that 
favors distributed with Castilian grace 
might not avail this time. 


There were also passengers and an air of 
mystery in the first cabin of the Presidente. 
The passengers were patriots, native to 
Santa Cruz, and the air of mystery was 
native to them. 

They had a penchant for mysterious con¬ 
ferences in out-of-the-way corners and the 
Spanish language. Interest centered about 
a swarthy little man with a martial bearing 
and shrewd eyes. 

The trip passed uneventfully until the 
afternoon of the fifth day, the ship being 
due at Santa Cruz on the morning of the 
sixth. 

Just before eight bells from the bridge 
proclaimed four o’clock, Mr. MacCallion 
started for the engine-room floor to relieve 
Mr. Molloy. He skipped nimbly down the 
ladders to the grating that runs around the 
engine’s level with the plunging links of the 
valve-gear, and walked along it to feel the 
bearings, his body swaying to the motion 
of the ship, and his hand reaching un¬ 
harmed where the unprofessional hand 
would instantly have been ground to pulp. 

He was just o\er Mr. Molloy at the 
starting gear when the third emitted a tvild 
yell and started for the ladder, clawing 
madly at the back of his neck. He sprinted 
upward past MacCallion, and the fourth 
followed in chase. 

He overtook the other on the upper grat¬ 
ing, alongside the cylinder heads. Molloy 
was white and shaking. 

“ AVhat’s up?” MacCallion queried. 

“ U-ugh-gh!” Molloy shivered, his teeth 
clicking like the castanets in O’Doyle’s 
place on Santa Cruz wharf. “ Tarantula— 
he dropped on me from overhead some¬ 
where!” 

“Tarantula! Wait here!” MacCallion 
commanded. Then he vanished. 

Molloy waited. Had the engine-room 
telegraph swung from “ full ahead,” where 
it had stood since leaving Brooklyn, to 
“ full astern,” I doubt that he w’ould have 
returned to his station to reverse the en¬ 
gines. 

MacCallion returned with his bug-net in 
an incredibly short time. While Molloy 
watched, wide-eyed, from the upper grat¬ 
ing, he descended to the floor-plates and 
made a search for the quarry. 
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Jose, who was used to tarantulas, joined 
him. They located the spider and got it 
alive into a wide-mourhed bottle without 
being stung. 

“Say, Molloy, he’s a beaut!” MacCal- 
lion called, loquacious for once. “ It was 
lucky he lighted on you instead of on the 
floor-plates, or he’d ’a’ been all smashed 
up. Come and have a look!” 

But Mr. Molloy, staring at the enthusi¬ 
ast on the floor, shook his head, and once 
again delivered his verdict. 

“Batty as hell!” he muttered; then, 
eight bells having gone, withdrew without 
the formality of having turned the watch 
over to his successor. 

After he had paid the routine visit to the 
fire-room and written up his log, Mr. Alac- 
Callion assured himself that Jose was 
throwing in the cabin lighting circuits, then 
set his treasure on the bed-plate, close to 
the edge of the crank-pit where he could 
gloat over it. 

He bent over to e.xamine more closely 
and made a discovery—the tarantula was 
about to shed his skin. Never in all his 
bug-hunting experience had Mr. MacCal- 
lion beheld this phenomenon, and he 
watched with bated breath while the crack 
that had appeared in the insect’s back 
-Bidened and lengthened. 

Jose joined him, and MacCallion held 
the bottle to the light while the tarantula 
drew one leg after another out of the old 
skin, very much like a rheumatic man re¬ 
moving his coat. 

Jose suddenly made a warning sound 
through his teeth. 

“ The chief and the captain come, 
sefior,” he whispered. 

Mr. MacCallion hastily concealed the 
bottle on the reversing engine cylinder. 
Captain Graham descended the ladder, 
carefully avoiding contact with the shining 
brass handrail lest he smudge the immacu¬ 
late white of his drill uniform. 

Behind him came the chief, wearing a 
somewhat bewildered and incredulous e.x- 
pression. The skipper glanced sharply at 
Jose, who immediately found business with 
the circulating pump. 

Graham consulted the radio message that 
beheld in his hand. 


‘‘ That is one of the men Norton de¬ 
scribes,” he told the chief, speaking very 
loudly, as is the way of those unaccus¬ 
tomed to conversation amid the roar of 
working engines. “We’ll have a look at 
the firemen, Mr. Allan.” 

At that moment Jose passed behind the 
captain on his way across the engine-room. 
He appeared to see something wrong with 
the draft-fan as the captain spoke, halted 
to examine it, then vanished unobtrusively 
into the fire-room. 

The chief looked doubtful. 

“If Norton’s guess is right, they’d have 
a lovely chance to hand us one with a 
clinker hook,” he demurred. 

“ Norton was only guessing.” the skipper 
returned. “ If the firemen answer the de¬ 
scription also. I’ll clap ’em in irons for luck 
until we make port; but there ’ll be no up¬ 
rising on my ship!” He laughed scorn¬ 
fully. “ Does Norton think I can’t handle 
these fellows?” 

Mr. MacCallion heard, but scarcely 
heeded. His whole attention was centered 
on the bottle, which was precariously 
balanced on the reversing engine cylinder. 
The vibration threatened to shake it off at 
any moment, did shake it off; he caught it 
just in time. 

The hasty movement caught Captain 
Graham’s eye. He looked at the bottle in¬ 
tenth', strode forward, and snatched it 
from the engineer’s hand. 

With an oath of disgust he hurled it 
against the upcoming high-pressure crank. 
The glass shattered with explosive force, 
and Mr. MacCallion’s prize became a 
smeary blotch on the massive steel arm. 

“Damn you—I’ll kill you for that!” 
MacCallion yelled. 

.All remembrance of discipline, of the 
divinity that hedged Graham's position if 
not his personality, left the infuriated 
fourth with his rush. 

“Mr. MacCallion!” the chief roared in 
a voice of thunder. 

MacCallion brought himself up ail stand¬ 
ing. Graham had nimbly side-stepped, and 
now stood glaring at the maddened natural¬ 
ist. 

“ I’ll iron you for that w'hen you come 
off watch!” the captain promised. Then 
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he motioned toward the tunnel. “ W'e’ll 
go to the fire-room, Mr. Allan.” 

Mr. MacCallion knelt on the bed-plate, 
his head in imminent danger of meeting the 
same fate as the tarantula, and searched 
the crank-pit with anxious eyes. In the 
sloping bottom of the pit, clear of the water 
that sloshed about, but out of his reach 
while the engine turned, lay the tarantula 
skin. It was unharmed, but threatened 
with ruination by the greasy bilge-water 
with every roll of the ship. 

Jose had emerged from the fire-room just 
before the skipper and the chief entered. 
Now he moved close behind the fourth, and 
stood watching with a triumphant smile 
curling his lips. 

, Presently he tapped MacCallion on the 
arm, and the engineer looked up* half 
dazed, but wholly boiling with w’rath. 

“ I thecnk now you will be weeth us, 
not?” the oiler laughed. ‘‘ You will have 
honor and much money; also you will 
square the dirty trick!” he added with a 
nod, then ran for the ladder. 

\'ery slowly Mr. MacCallion’s brain took 
in Jose’s words. He pondered them half¬ 
heartedly, at a loss to give them the proper 
significance. 

Comprehension came with a sudden rush 
—the chief’s doubts, Graham’s scorn—and 
he walked right into a trap in that fire- 
room. Mutiny was what Jose meant! 

Instinctively true to his duty, he 
snatched up a spanner; took two steps to¬ 
ward the tunnel. The weapon dropped 
from his hand. 

" Graham says he ain’t afraid of Santa 
Crucian’s—let him handle them,” he mut¬ 
tered, his face contorted in a fierce scowl. 
He knelt once more on the edge of the bed¬ 
plate. *■ Damn him, he killed my taran¬ 
tula!” he said out loud, as if seeking to 
justify his action to himself. 

Sounds of strife, sharp oaths, the thud 
of feet on the steel floor-plates of the fire- 
room, a sharp cry like a man hurt rang 
through the tunnel. MacCallion, kneeling 
on the bed-plate, raised his head to listen. 
His lips were drawn back from his teeth. 

“ I hope he got his! ” he snarled. 

The boom of the telegraph startled him. 
He glanced at the pointer; it had swung to 


“ stand by.” Almost immediately it in¬ 
dicated ‘‘ stop.” 

Engine-room habit asserted itself. Mac¬ 
Callion closed the throttle, then strode to 
the draft-fan and slowed it down. He 
heard exultant Spanish oaths in the fire- 
room, but the telegraph was clamoring for 
" half astern.” 

With the whine of the reverse engine 
throwing the links, a procession emerged 
from the fire-room. 

First came the firemen, bearing the 
senseless body of Mr. Allan. His worst 
fears anent the clinker hook had been re¬ 
alized, as the gash in his head proved. In 
the rear the trimmers wrestled with the 
captain, bound hand and foot, but in full 
possession of his senses and his vocabulary. 

The bridge sent down “ stop,” then “ dl 
fast ” in quick succession. I^ile the pro¬ 
cession filed up the ladder, Mr. MacCallion 
stopped the fan and the condenser pump, 
then dove head and shoulders into the 
crank-pit and rescued the tarantula skin, 
quite untouched by the bilge-water. 

He turned it over and over in his hands. 
.In itself it was an important addition to 
his collection. The voice of Jose sum¬ 
moned him from the upper grating. Carry¬ 
ing the skin with him, he went on deck. 

By going into the fire-room. Captain 
Graliam had played right into the hand of 
Don Luiz Almeida Shirras and his fellow 
patriots, and they had managed the affair 
very well. Captain Graham had not seen 
fit to confide the wireless warning he had 
received from Norton to any one except the 
chief, and the \Yatch officer had been taken 
entirely unaware. 

The passengers and that part of the crew 
that Avas in the plot were armed, while the 
rest of the crew was not. It had been too 
easy. 

The elated don e.xplained this to Mr. 
MacCallion while the loyal part of the crew 
was put overside in the starboard boats. 
The don further e.xplained his reasons for 
this high-handed seizure of the Consolidat¬ 
ed Fruit Company's property. 

“ So you see, Sefior MacCallion,” he con¬ 
cluded in his charming English, “ instead of 
having to buy rifles, for which we are too 
poor, we take those many cases which the 
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Senor Norton has so graciously provided 
aboard ship. There are machine guns, 
too,” he added appreciatively, licking his 
lips, ■■ and much ammunition.” 

‘‘What’s all this got to do with me?” 
MacCallion inquired. 

“ We come to that,” Shirras assured him 
with a wave of his hand. “ It has been re¬ 
ported to me that you did not like your 
berth aboard this ship—also that you 
greatly desire three thousand dollars.” 

He looked meaningly at the fourth en¬ 
gineer. 

“Well—” MacCallion prompted, his 
face expressionless. 

“ I can offer you much,” the don told 
him. “ There will be ten thousand dollars 
and the position of chief engineer of this 
ship, which shall be the first x-essel of the 
Liberal navy. 

“Will you accept? The boats await 
your decision.” 

Until Shirras made his proposition the 
whole business had been cloudy, unreal, to 
Mr. .MacCallion; an affair of personal re- 
wige upon Captain Graham for the death 
of the tarantula. But now—he stepped to 
the side and looked diffidently at his late 
shipmates in the boats, very restive under 
the guns of the patriots. 

Jlr. Kenny sighted him and epitomized 
for Mr. MacCallion the opinion of the 
ship’s company, 

“You damned black-and-tan renegade!” 
he yelled. 

Mr. MacCallion stepped hastily back. 
He could do nothing in the boats to repair 
the damage; and he would not be pop^ular. 
He might do something aboard the ship, if 
he retained freedom of action. 

“ I don’t think I will go in the boats,” he 
decided. 

“Good!” the don exclaimed. “Oblige 
me by getting the ship under way imme¬ 
diately. My compatriots await only our 
^val at Santa Cruz for the coup d’clal 
that will free my suffering country from the 
iron heel of this gringo outfit!” 

Mr. MacCallion was still a trifle dazed. 
Ashe turned to comply with the request, he 
raised a hand and rubbed the back across 
rhis forehead. 

i “ Madre de Dois —what have you 
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there?” the don cried sharply, starting 
back. 

He cowered against the rail, his sw'arthy 
face ashen white and working, his eyes 
staring, glassy, hypnotized—a picture of 
mortal terror. 

'Uhe fourth lowered his hand and glanced 
at it. 

“• That is only a tarantula skin,” he said 
w'onderingly. 

“ I beg of you, put it out of sight,” 
Shirras quavered. “ That is better!” He 
breathed more freel\>^ as MacCallum hid the 
skin Ijehind his back. 

“ I have an aversion for those brutes. 
My mother was bitten before I was born. 
In all else I am as brave as a lion!” 

Jose already had the condenser pump 
and draft fan going when Mr. MacCallion 
reached the engine-room. The little oiler 
was highly elated. 

“ I shall be your second, is it not?” he 
inquired anxiously. 

The new chief engineer nodded. His 
mind was on other things. When the tele¬ 
graph commanded “ slow’ ahead,” he let 
Jose handle the gear. It transported Jose 
to paradise. 

^MacCallion perceived that so long as 
Jose was entrusted with the engines he 
would have not the faintest interest in any 
happenings on deck. Also that he could 
be trusted to see that his fellow countrymen 
in the fire-room attended to their duty. 
Mr. IMacCallion returned on deck. 

He found the bar in the first-cabin 
smoking-room crowded with patriots, cele¬ 
brating the first victory of the revolution. 
So far as he could see, the whole Liberal 
army was there, with the exception of the 
engine-room force and Don Luiz Almeida 
Shirras. 

He viewed the scene with approval. 
They would be very drunk presently and 
take no further active part in the revolution 
for some time. 

Don Luiz sat in the captain’s cabin with 
a veritable arsenal on the desk before him. 
Mr. MacCallion frowmed. This was not so 
good. 

“ I have a trustworthy man at the 
wheel,” Shirras informed him. “ Myself, I 
stay here, lest that cursed booze inspire 
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one of my compatriots to attempt to be¬ 
come the liberator in my stead.” 

He touched the pile of arms significantly. 
“ I have collected all their shooting irons. 
Perhaps you will get some sleep noAv, and 
relieve Jose as we near port,” he added. 

But it was not to sleep that Mr. :Mac- 
Callion retired to his room. He had to 
figure how to divorce the don from that 
arsenal. Luck had played into his hand 
with the crowd in the smoke-room, but 
Shirras and the man at the wheel were 
different. 

They were armed and Mr. MacCallion 
was not. Nor divl search reveal the guns 
that the chief and Mr. Kenny had owned. 
Evidently the liberator had added them to 
his collection. 

There was plenty of time, and he always 
thought better with his hands occupied, so 
he drew out the mahogany box and com¬ 
menced to stuff and mount the tarantula 
skin. It was not the real thing, but, proper¬ 
ly mounted, as he was mounting it now, it 
looked very lifelike. 

■After a time Mr. MacCallion’s hands 
were stilled, and he sat looking through the 
open door at the quiet, tropic sea, grinning 
seraphically. 

Later he rooted a spool of black thread 
out of his housewife and then stepped softly 
to the engine-room door, peering down. 
Jose was right on the job. 

Mr. MacCallion considered. Twelve 
hours was a long stretch for those firemen; 
they might take a notion to defy Jose. A 
couple of wedges and a cold chisel from the 
chief’s chest enabled Mr. MacCallion to 
make sure that nobody would open that 
door except from the outside. 

As he passed the smoking-room he saw 
that he need not worry about the army of 
liberation. I'hey were in no condition to 
liberate anything for some hours. He en¬ 
tered the captain’s room from the port side 
and addressed the don, vigilant over the 
firearms. 

“ Everything’s lovely below. The army’s 
dead drunk, and Jose on the job. Why 
don’t you let me stand watch for you, and 
you get a little sleep?” 

Shirras shook his head decidedly. 

” You will pardon me, seiior, but I will 


entrust my watch to no one, nor will I sleep 
until I am master of my country!” 

” .All right,” MacCallion agreed. He 
passed out by the starboard door, and had 
the don been less intent on his own 
thoughts, he might have noticed the thread 
that trailed from MacCallion’s hand. How¬ 
ever, he was gazing raptly at the floor. He 
saw himself being hailed as liberator, ad¬ 
dressing his people from the balcony of the 
palace. 

A swift mo\'ement across his field of 
vision startled him. He darted his head 
forward, with a clutch of dread at his 
heart; then with a wild yell leaped oa top 
of the desk and sent the piled arms clatter¬ 
ing to the floor. 

.-\n awful sickness overwhelmed him as 
he stared at the horror. The awful thii^ 
moved and he emitted a second yell of pure 
animal terror, shrinking as far back as pos¬ 
sible on the desk-top. 

Mr. MacCallion appeared, providen¬ 
tially, in the doorway. 

What’s up?” he queried. 

Shirras could not' speak. He pointed 
with a shaking finger. 

” All right, I’ll fix you,” said MacCallion, 
reaching for a big automatic. 

” They jump high—” the don warned 
weakly. 

Mr. MacCallion laughed as his hand 
closed around the butt of the forty-five. 
He jabbed the muzzle brutally into the 
other’s ribs. 

Put up your mitts,” he ordered, “I’m 
goin’ to be liberator now!” 

The don continued to stare, glassy-eyed, 
unmindful of the gun. 

” I dare not move,” he breathed. 

“ Yes, you do!” Mr. MacCallion correct 
ed, emphasizing his command with another 
jab. ‘‘ That tarantula’s as dead as your 
revolution. Put’em up!” 

The sun had risen more than an hour 
when the I?residente swung her nose toward 
Santa Cruz harbor. For some minutes 
Mr. MacCallion had divided his attention 
between steering, Shirras, and the helms¬ 
man, ironed to the bridge stanchions, and 
the pages of the ” International Code 
Signal Book.” 

He felt that General Manager Norton 
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sented with a check for ten thousand dollars 
by the admiring general manager, WTiile 
he was gathering his belongings together, 
preparatory to taking leave of the Presi- 
dente, Mr. Kenny entered the room. 

I suppose you’ll marry the girl now, 
Mac,’’ Kenny remarked. 

“ I ain’t got any girl,” ilr. MacCallion 
averred. 

“ I thought you said you’d quit if you 
had three thousand dollars,” the second 
persisted. 

'• I didn’t want the money to marry any 
girl,” Mr. MacCallion informed him with 
scorn, ‘‘ I wanted to go to college and 
study entomology—and that’s where I’m 
goin’:” 

u tr tJ 

A LUTE SONG 

BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 

KNOW not whence it came 
To haunt the twilight hour— 

A ghost of song without a name, 

There in the garden Ijower— 

A melody that seemed to be 
The fragrance of a flower. 

Softly, my lute! The strings dispute; 

They say, Szvectheart—a flowerT* 

I know not where it went. 

Low quavering afar— 

A breath of music like the scent 
Of rose-leaves in a jar— 

A melody that seemed to be 
The whisper of a star. 

Lightly, my lute! The strings dispute; 

They say, “ Siveetheart—a star!" 

I know the song was stveet— 

So tender that it drew 
A captive down to Beauty’s feet. 

To be her lover true; 

A melody that seemed to be 
The very voice of you. 

No more, my lute, the strings dispute; 

They say, “ Siveefheart—’tis you!" 


would be anxious about his ship, and that 
reassuring news would be welcome. He 
also felt that some tribute was due the 
subdued elation within his breast. 

After long consideration he sent a parti¬ 
colored combination of signal-flags to the 
spring stay. He regarded them proudb.- as 
ttey fluttered in the morning breeze. 

“ I wish Graham could see that,” he con¬ 
fided to the gloomy don. 

• It was, in truth, a masterpiece. It read: 

Tell my owners I am very short-handed, but 
can make port unassisted. 

Ten days later’Mr. MacCallion returned 
from the Brooklyn office of the Consolidat¬ 
ed Fruit Company, where he had been pre- 
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CHAPTER r. 

LALIA DECIDES. 

T he green lawn under the old elms 
Avas dotted with the flowerlike 
gowns of the college girls, but upon 
this occasion the campus was not an 
Adamless Eden; for it was commencement 
week, and each group showed the dark note 
that indicated the welcome presence of 
masculine guests. 

Apart from the groups a young girl sat 
on an old iron seat with an absorbed ad¬ 
mirer. 

Upon this girl, duskily dark and beau¬ 
tiful in a strange, alien fashion, many pairs 
of eyes, mostly masculine, were bent. 

Why, don’t you know who she is?” the 
president of the junior class replied to an 
eagerly inquiring youth. “ That is Prin¬ 
cess Lalia of Istrahan, a real Oriental 
princess. She is in my class. She graduates 
next year. Isn’t she beautiful? She has 
been in .'America since she was thirteen, so 
she is almost like one of us. Most of the 
girls don’t feel anything different about her, 
but to me there is always an undercurrent 
of something strange and Asiatic.” 

At that moment the Princess Lalia, as if 
conscious that she was the subject of con¬ 
versation, turned her dark eyes upon them; 
long eyes, they were, with sleepy lids, and 
so inscrutably dark as to seem almost 
opaque. 

“ She is certainly a charmer,” said the 


youth; “ but I think I should be afraid t# 
fall in love with her, rather.” 

“ Lalia, look at me,” said Edward Hoir- 
land; “ I have something important to say 
to you to-day.” 

The princess answered in a slow, sweet 
voice without turning her head: “ Better 
not say it, Edward.” 

Howland stared at her profile a moment. 
“ You are so .sure that you know what I am 
going to say?” 

“ You are going to tell me that you love 
me,” said Lalia, bringing her mysterious 
eyes around to his with the last word. 

“ More than that—I am going to ask you 
to be my wife.” 

She shook her head. " Impossible, Ed- 
w’^ard.” 

But why? Because you are a princess 
and I an American journalist?” 

Not only that. Have you forgotten 
your Kipling? ‘ East is East, and West is 
West; and never the twain shall meet’—" 

He interrupted her quickly. “ That is 
nonsense. IVe have passed beyond all that. 
Here in America, where all the races of the’ 
earth are mingling and mbdng, we are de¬ 
veloping a world consciousness. And who 
knows after this war is over that there will 
be any more queens—even in Asia?” 

She smiled a smile that seemed to hold 
all the ancient wisdom of that ancient con¬ 
tinent. 

” They mingle, but they do not mix,'' 
she said at last. " People so fundamentally 
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different as Asiatics and the Northern races 
can never really understand each other. 
■You think of me here in your country, in 
these clothes, your sister’s friend, as an 
American like Susie. But I am not like 
Suae; down underneath, in a place which 
you can never enter, lies my soul of the 
East. Do not hope to possess it. It is 
not for you. No, for in the end the East 
must go back to the East.'’ 

Howland did not answer at once. He 
SBHned to be thinking deeply. 

. “ .And do you really believe that you can 
go back to the restricted life of an Eastern 
woman?” he asked at last. 

Lalia smiled. 

“Did you think that I was going to 
become a citizen of .America and leave my 
country to rule itself?” she asked in an- 


Howland made a disclaiming gesture, 
“bn’t it running itself perfectly well 
without you now?” 

“Well, you see, it is like this,” Lalia 
plained. “ My father has only just been 
toiged to give up the government of Istra- 
|an because of his ill health. My uncle 
migns now as a sort of regent. Ordinarily 
It would be the next king in order of suc- 
ttssion; for, of course, in the East a woman 
iueldom permitted to be a ruler. But my 
is, so to speak, base-born on the ma- 
jkmal side. His mother was the daughter 
jff a merchant, but she was so beautiful that 
m uncle chose to make her his first wife, 
wt their son cannot succeed to the throne. 

if my father should die—since I have 
iiready attained my majority—^he could no 
|oDger be regent. I would have to go 

f*^And will your husband be permitted 
|lutal wives—or is the queen in this case 
jfomitted extra husbands?” Howland asked 
hrith a smile. 

He realized after he had spoken that he 
b addressed a queen, for the flippant 
pnerican joke was obviously not pleasing 
B Lalia. She answered it seriously, if 

“A woman would not ever be permitted 

E i than one husband. But neither could 
queen’s consort have other wives. He 
d, of course, have concubines. But not 


all men in Istrahan have more than one 
wife. 

Woman is not held in contempt there, 
as she is in Persia and most of lie other 
Mohammedan countries. Our men often go 
to great lengths for love of women. If my 
country had been like Persia, it would not 
have been possible for me to be in America 
having an American education. 

“ But my father was very advanced. He 
became much attached to the English am¬ 
bassador and also to an American who was 
introduced at the court. He felt that the 
AVest had come so close to the East that 
certain changes must come—and so he sent 
me into a far country.” 

“To play havoc with the hearts of 
.American men,” said Howland. “ Well— 
you cannot discourage me, my princess. I 
shall only ask you again when I come back 
—if I come back.” 

She turned quickly. “ You think the 
Russian situation so serious, even in .Asia?” 

“ .At any moment the whole of .Asia may 
be involved,” he said. “ That is why the 
paper is sending me there instead of to 
Russia proper.” 

Lalia sat silent after his words, silent 
with that strange stillness of the East that 
can wait, not years but centuries, for ful¬ 
filment—the waiting, cosmic silence that 
envelops the sphinx and the pyramids and 
broods over the palace of Tamerlane. Her 
eyes rested xipon the wide stretches of green 
under the New England elms; but she saw 
a very different picture, or rather series of 
pictures, that rose, unbidden but vivid, be¬ 
fore the eyes of her mind: the dusky inte¬ 
rior of an Oriental palace, where brown, 
half-naked slaves stood fanning her; the 
face of her slave-girl who had died to save 
her life; the noonday siesta beside the pool 
under the tamarind-trees; the white palace, 
with its gold dome and many-colored tiles 
in the sun: the vivid colors of the passers- 
by in the street; the boy Nadal, her young 
cousin, who was so strong and lithe, so 
proud, who would not look at her; the 
peasant children riding home to their huts 
on the backs of the sheep under the crescent 
moon— 

And this fair, distant country that she 
loved, this domain of hers, might come also 
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under the blight and doom that threatened 
to engulf all Europe. 

“You really think that even the little 
countries in the far interior may be drawn 
in?’’ she asked. 

Howland smiled sadly. And are not 
the little countries the kors-d’ceuvres of the 
beast? Hasn’t he already devoured with 
one snap of his jaws all that have come his 
way?" 

The expression on the girl’s face did not 
change perceptibly; only her eyes seemed 
to look upon some high and distant spot. 
She rose as she spoke. 

“ Then I shall go back there at once, 
Edward.” 

•"Not before you have finished your 
course and taken your degree?” he ex¬ 
claimed. 

Lalia smiled the smile of a princess. 

Involuntarily the man bowed his head. 

“ Are they not my people?” she said. 
•• If my country is in danger, my place is 
there, not here.” 


CHAPl'ER IT. 

XADAL SPEjMCS. 

‘“TV TILL her royal highness rest within 
the palace, or without under the 
tamarind-trees by the pool?” 
asked Rudash, the slave. For while Lalia 
was upon the sea her father had died, and 
the princess had become a queen. 

Without by the pool,” an.swered Lalia. 

Her American life had bade the dim 
Oriental interiors seem gloomy to Lalia, yet 
it was strange how already she had slipped 
back into many of the old ways. For a 
few days, a week at most, the customs of 
her country had seemed strange to her; but 
now they began to seem almost natural 
again. 

Under the moving shadow^s of the 
tamarind-trees she lay beside the pool in 
the marble basin and watched the rose- 
leaves drifting on its green surface. In a 
world of green light she lay, the reflections 
in the water giving back the close green of 
the trees overhead. 

Lalia had not yet taken on the habit of 
the afternoon siesta, but she liked to rest 


beside the pool in the afternoon stillness. 
Commanding her slaves to leave her alone, 
she lay motionless, her eyes closed. The 
air, heavy with the scent of jasmine and 
roses, made her drowsy. The morning had 
been fatiguing. 

It was undeniable that the young queen 
was bored by the society of the Oriental 
women. They urged fulsome compliments 
upon her, according to the etiquette of the 
court, but they had nothing to say. Lalia 
was glad that she was a queen and might 
at least enjoy such companionship as her^ 
grand vizier and chamberlain could offer 
her. 

.A strange woman had been among her 
guests that day, very tall and with fiery 
eyes that rested upon the young queen over 
the mask that covered the lower part of her 
face. The woman had scarcely spoken and 
had refused to remove her veil. 

There was a mystery about her. Lalia 
wondered drowsily if she could by any 
chance have been a spy, Russian or Ger¬ 
man. But spies and warfare seemed so far 
away from this serene Asiatic world. Lalia’s 
mind slipped to other thoughts. 

Nadal, her cousin, governor of a province 
of Istrahan, had not yet paid his visit of 
state; but his messenger had arrived with 
the news that his train was on its way. 
To-morrow or the next day, perhaps, he 
would arrive. 

She wondered what Nadal would be like. 
He had been a handsome boy. Before she 
had gone away Lalia’s father had consid¬ 
ered betrothing his daughter to her cousin, 
but unlike most Oriental sovereigns he had 
not arranged his daughter’s marriage in her 
childhood. ‘‘ The world moves. I will 
wait,” he had answered the urgent counsel¬ 
ing of his vizier. 

Perhaps Lalia slept for an instant, when 
that consciousness of a human presence 
that can arouse one from sleep pricked her 
lids open. She looked up to see a tall, 
brown youth pinning a paper, upon which 
some verses were written, to an almond- 
tree. As he turned, she closed her eyes 
again. She felt him approach nearer until 
he stood over her, then bent until she could 
feel his breath upon her cheek. Although 
Lalia had intended to continue her feigned 
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sleep, as against her will her eyes opened, 
and she looked into the man’s face. 

Nadal,” she whispered—“ Nadal, is it 
you?” 

The man rose and made as if To flee, but 
as the queen rose to a sitting posture she 
spoke to him again more imperatively. 

Nadal.” 

He then turned and came slowly back to 
her. 

•‘I have taken the risk;.! am ready to 
pay the penalty^” he said to her in her own 
tongue. 

"What penalty?'’ Lalia repeated. " And 
for what?” 

The man of her own race looked at her 
strangely. “ Who has looked upon the face 
of the queen unveiled must pay the penalty 
with death, is not so?” 

Lalia smiled. 

Is it still so here in my kingdom?” site 
said. ‘‘ Then must the queen remake the 
laws. Thou art my old friend, my child¬ 
hood’s playmate, Nadal. Nay, instead of 
death, the penalty shall be to sit here and 
amuse me.” 

The you til, lithe, strong, beautiful, bent 
his proud head and seated himself beside 
the princess on the edge of the pool, but he 
did,not smile. 

The penalty, radiant one, may demand 
more courage for its fulfilment than death,’’ 
he said gravely. 

" You do not flatter me,” answered Lalia, 
looking at him with laughing eyes; but the 
.Asiatic grew pale. 

" You have forgotten, O rose of the 
world, that we men of the East are not 
accustomed to look upon the beauty' of 
woman unveiled, least of all such dangerous 
beauty as thine. We are not used to sitting 
thus near the rose we may not pluck. Be¬ 
ware lest you drive your victim to madness, 
rather than death,’’ he said. 

The girl trained in the West in her 
formative years laughed involuntarily. 

-At the sound the man started as if from 
a blow. The muscles of his face strained 
under his brown skin. 

“ You laugh, my queen! ” he said. 

Lalia saw that it was indeed no laughing 
matter, and her face became grave again. 

•' Forgive me, Nadal. Y'ou see, 1 have 
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been away so long; I was only a child when 
I left. There are things that I have for¬ 
gotten.” 

Nadal lowered his eyes. ‘‘ I see,” he 
said. 

“ Then will you not forgive me and stay 
and talk with me after all these years? 
There is so much to say, so much that I 
would ask.” 

But Nadal remained silent. After a 
moment then he raised his eyes again to 
her face. 

Of what would you talk, Queen Lalia? 
What is there to say? Between men and 
women tliere is but one language, the speech 
of love. If I may not love you, I dare not 
stay in your presence. My veins do not 
hold the frozen blood of the West, but. the 
fire of that sun from which you seek pro¬ 
tection. Even so would my marble princess 
from the West flee from my love.” 

A slow flush rose to Lalia’s cheek. 

” Truly you lose no time in your talk of 
love,” she said. 

Nadal stood as if turned to bronze. 

If the royal one desires the cold love 
of the West she should have remained there 
where men can endure to wait,” he said in a 
low voice. 

‘‘ In the West,” Lalia continued, “ men 
do not love or speak of love when they see 
a woman for the first time.” 

‘‘ It is not for the first time,” Nadal an¬ 
swered, raising his eyes. “ Know that my 
caravan arrived last night. This morning I 
risked my life to see the beauty of my 
queen unveiled.” 

Lalia stared. “ I do not understand. 
You could have seen the beauty of your 
queen unveiled when you made your call 
of state; for by degrees I intend to abolish 
this senseless veiling of women. To my 
court and tributary rulers I shall appear 
always without my veil. But I would kiiow 
when you saw me, Nadal, while I did not 
see you. Have you then peeped at me from 
the roof-tops? But that would be conduct 
unbecoming a prince.” 

” I was the veiled woman who called 
upon you this morning,” said Nadal. 

Lalia, controlling another impulse to 
laugh, asked instead: 

" But why like that, by a subterfuge? 
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Why not call as my cousin Nadal, governor 
of the Eastern province of Istrahan?” 

“ Because, remembering your warm 
mouth and cold eyes even from childhood, 
I feared to love you, Lalia, more than I 
would wish to love a woman. So I went 
to look upon you unveiled, hoping to find 
you grown ugly in that Western world. In¬ 
stead, I find that which sets my blood on 
fire, so that I must die if I cannot win thy 
love.” 

Lalia rose from her reclining position, 
stretched her arms above her head, and 
smiled. 

“ Have done with this fiery talk of love, 
my prince. The hour is warm. Thou 
talkest much folly.” 

With a low salute Nadal turned and 
walked quickly away from her down the 
path. 

Lalia relaxed into her reclining position 
again, but her eyes did not close. So this 
was what men were like in the East. Com¬ 
panionship, the exchange of ideas, was 
nothing. Between men and women there 
was but one thing, the fundamental thing. 
But life was not so simple as that. 

Her eyelids fell slowly over her eyes. 
But he was beautiful, Nadal, strong and 
young, a splendid lover! Unconsciously her 
thoughts slipped into a dream of love and 
surrender. She roused herself wdth a start, 
a deep blush staining her cheek. It was not 
such a man as this, non-intellectual, in¬ 
triguing, sensuous, she would love—a man 
who looked down upon women, according 
them but one place and use in the world. 
She who had developed in the free, brave 
atmosphere of the Western republic must 
love a man who was a companion, a man 
who could understand. 

Then her eyes fell upon Nadal’s verses 
pinned upon the tree, and, rising, she took 
it down and read what he had written: 

TO LALIA. 

As the nightingale is drunk with the night, so am 
I Ailed with thy beauty. 

I brave death to look upon thee. 

Thou art like a rose heavy with perfume. 

Thou art the sun that burns by day, and the cool, 
deep night that is made for love. 

I lie at thy feet and wait; I wait, but come 
quickly, my beloved, lest I die. 


The sound of women’s voices, the flutter 
of a crimson scarf among the trees, warned 
the young queen of the approach of her at¬ 
tendants. 

Quickly she hid the verses in her bosom. 
CHAPTER HI. 

A QUEEN IN ISTiRAHAN. 

N adal as the governor of the Eastern 
province of Istrahan must, according 
to etiquette, pay a ceremonial visit 
to Lalia, bringing with him gifts and enter¬ 
tainment. Accordingly, the day after his 
stolen visit to Lalia’s garden, he arrived 
with all the gorgeous pomp of the East, a 
camel-load of gifts in his train. 

Among his offerings of jewels, rare per¬ 
fumes, and vessels of exquisite old work¬ 
manship in silver, gold, and brass, there was 
one, a jeweled dagger with a handle 
curiously wrought of steel, gold and 
turquoise; the leather sheaf was also em¬ 
broidered with silk encrusted with gems. 

For thy need or mine, queen of my 
soul,” said Nadal in presenting it. “ I a^ 
that you wear it always.” 

Lalia accepted it lightly. 

“ Not for my need or thine, but for my 
pleasure, I wear thy gift, my cousin,” she 
said, and slipped it in her belt. 

“ And now, if it is her pleasure, the queen 
will condescend to watch the miserable and 
unworthy entertainment I have to offer 
her,” said Nadal, using the characteristic 
forms of the East which must describe all 
the speaker’s possessions as contemptible, 
while extolling those of the person ad¬ 
dressed. 

So for the rest of the long day Lalia and 
Nadal sat side by side upon the dais at 
the end of the great room of the palace, 
while jugglers performed and veiled 
dancing-girls danced the frankly amorous 
dances of the East. 

Throughout, Nadal sat silent beside the 
young queen, staring at the performers 
without seeing them. Only a faint line be¬ 
tween his brows betrayed the fact that he 
found no pleasure in the entertainment he 
had provided. 

But Lalia looked often in his direction. 
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Through her consciousness of the primitive 
beat of the dance music, the smell of in¬ 
cense mingled with the odor of flowers, the 
shifting pageant of colors, she was aware 
of the appeal of his manhood. She strug¬ 
gled against it in vain. 

.\s the hours passed she became more 
and more conscious of his presence at her 
side. 

.■\11 this slow, sensuous, barbaric beauty 
of the East became but a background for 
the dark young prince. .\t intervals dur¬ 
ing the performance slaves passed glasses 
of sherbet and trays of sweetmeats: but 
NadaJ, refusing everything, stared straight 
ahead; but for his hard-drawn breath he 
might have been an image cast in bronze. 

'■ Nadal ”—he turned at last at the sound 
of the queen’s voice—“ do you then refuse 
all my hospitality?” 

The prince became aware of a slave at 
his elbow offering him pomegranate juice 
in a golden goblet. With a murmured ex¬ 
cuse he accepted the cup and drained it at 
a draft. 

She met his eyes, heavy with the sup¬ 
pressed storm of nature. 

'■ You are tired of all this, Nadai?” she 
asked. 

He looked away from her as he answered 
in the low, controlled voice of the East: 
■■ Is it the queen’s Avish that the dancers 
cease?” 

• It is my wish,” said Lalia. It angered 
her because she trembled at the sound of his 
voice. 

Nadal arose and gave the command. 

The dancers stopped and the musicians 
withdrew. 

"And your retainers,” said Lalia, her 
voice almost a whisper, ‘‘ all of them—send 
them away. They suffocate me; I am not 
used to croAvds like this.” 

Nadal hesitated an instant. 

" All? The princejis Avould be alone Avith 
me?” he asked in a voice that shook 
despite his effort at control. 

The demon of coquetry seized upon 
Lalia. 

" -Alone with thee,” she breathed softly, 
dose to his cheek. “ Why not?” 

Nadal paled. 

•• Thou art in Istrahan, not in .America,” 
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he ansAvered. " I warn thee, 0 queen of 
love—” 

In the same voice Lalia replied; “ I do 
not fear thee.” 

The sloAv color rose and dyed the prince’s 
cheek. For the first time he turned and 
looked upon her. From the garden echoes 
of music drifted in like an exotic perfume, 
the beat of the drums, the rhythmic pulse 
of the strings making a sort of accompani¬ 
ment to his Avords. 

” No?” he said. “ Then I fear the queen 
does not understand. But upon her own 
head be the consequences. It is destiny.” 

" Upon my OAvn head,” replied Lalia 
proudly and steadily. 

In the depths of the man’s being some^ 
thing quivered like fear. Yet it Avas in the 
.same calm voice that he gave the order for 
the entire court, his and hers, to withclraAv 
and lea\'e them. 

When they vA-ere quite alone he stood 
before her Avith folded arms. “ The queen 
knoAvs that to be alone with me like this 
signifies our betrothal.” 

Lalia replied lazily: I recall that that 

Avas the custom of our AA^orld. But do you 
not understand yet, O prince, that I was 
sent to the West in order that I might bring 
its civilization to my country? Remember 
that I no longer abide by the ancient lavAs 
and customs that governed our race.” 

Nadal stood looking at her steadily. 

If she felt the sultry storm of the East 
rising, she disregarded it for whatever rea¬ 
son. As your superior ruler, I command 
you to come nearer to me, Nadal. It is 
AA-ell that you should learn to associate with 
Avomen as do the men of the West, not like 
the barbarian of the East who asks naught 
of a AYoman but the gift of her sex.” 

SloAvly, Avith a glitter in his eyes that 
should have warned her, Nadal approached 
nearer at her command. 

Lalia threw back her veil. “ Learn to 
look a Avoman in the face, Nadal. Learn 
to forget sometimes that she is a woman.” 

Nadal obeyed. He looked his queen in 
the face, and before that blazing look her 
eyes fell and her breath rose tumultuously. 
She heard his voice thick, deep, no longer 
controlled. 

•• I learn, and I teach,” he breathed. 
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Then the bolt fell. She was in his arms, 
his kisses were on her lips. 

And Nadal taught the Western-bred 
princess how the East could love. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE WAY or Till-; EAST, 

A LONE upon her couch, face downward, 
Lalia tried to think. It was not con¬ 
joined to such a man that she could 
do the service she had dreamed of doing 
for her country. To be for a time drugged 
with this love of the senses, then satiety, 
boredom, enforced association with a man 
w'ho could never understand the real true 
love of men and women, a man who could 
not offer her companionship upon any basis. 
She could not, with her unveiled eyes of the 
West, take such a man as Nadal for her 
husband. She could not—and in the same 
moment she trembled with the memory of 
his kisses. 

For all of the folloAving day Lalia refused 
Nadal’s urgent requests to see her; sent no 
answer to his messages. The next morning 
her mind, trained in the rational control 
of the West, seemed to have conquered. 
She summoned the prince to her presence. 
When he entered he found her alone. She 
spoke simply and directly, not using the 
thee and thou of intimacy. 

“ You have understood, I am afraid, from 
my weakness of yesterday, that I have con¬ 
sented to be your wife, Nadal; but it did 
not mean that. I cannot marry you. It 
w'ould not make either of us happy.” 

Nadal stood an instant as if turned to 
stone, then he raised his eyes and answered 
in the same form: 

“ Is this your final answer, my queen?” 

She bowed her head. 

There was a brief silence, a breathless 
moment of waiting: then. ‘‘ For the last 
time,” he whispered; and she felt his arms 
enfolding her. 

With an effort she flung him off and 
clapped her hands to summon her at¬ 
tendants. 

“ Remove the prince.” she commanded 
when they entered. “ He has forgotten the 
etiquette due the queen, his sovereign,” 


But her servants did not move. 

*' You forget,” said Nadal, “ although I 
am your slave that I am also a prince. 
Also, I am a man and you are only a wo¬ 
man in Istrahan, Queen Lalia. Shall we 
not then deal with this alone, you and I?” 

After a moment the conquered queen 
bowed her head and ordered her attendants 
to leave again. 

When they were alone Nadal, without 
moving from his place beside her, drew the 
dagger he had given her a few' hours before 
from his belt. 

I'he need comes soon. Strike now and 
avenge yourself, O queen.” He pointed 
to his throat with a smile. “ Strike here 
and see how the blood will spurt forth. It 
is certain death.” 

He forced the dagger into Lalia’s hand. 
She stood, her breast rising tumultuously, 
her fascinated eyes upon his. 

Suddenly she threw the dagger from her. 

“ You wild thing! Barbarian, do you 
really expect me to stand here and murder 
you?” she said, and laughed. 

And Nadal laughed also, a laugh that 
maddened her. 

“ The West hath turned the blood in 
your veins to water,” he said. “ You no 
longer know how to hate or love.” Then 
he bent and, picking up the dagger again, 
forced it into her hand, standing so close 
to her that his arm pressed her shoulder, 
and his eyes flashed flame into hers. 
“ Strike, or I shall take thee in my arms. 
It is love or death. I am still of the East. 
It is my way of love.” 

Reluctantly, as if compelled, she met his 
eyes. Again he laughed exultantly. His 
hand covering hers upon the dagger-hilt, 
he slowly raised the knife and turned its 
point agaimst her left breast. 

“ See, it is sharp,’’ he whispered. “ It 
will do its work well.” He pressed the 
shaqo point against her flesh. 

She did not flinch, but her breath came 
harder, and the red color rose under her 
brown skin, the while her opaque eyes of 
the East rested on his. 

*■ -At least you are not a coward,” said 
Prince Nadal. 

A faint smile touched her lips, a slow fire 
began to kindle in her eyes. 
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No; I do not fear death nor thee, tvikl 
man. Leave thy dagger at my brea.«t or 
plunge it in until it finds my heart if it be 
thy barbarian pleasure.” 

His face darkened. 

•• Nay, then thou shaft learn to fear me.” 
he jDanted, Ijending fils fierce gaze upon her. 

Hut her eyes did not falter. Boldly they 
tlung back into his the challenge he gave. 
So they stood a breathless instant; then the 
mans breath, broke forth in an agonized 
e.Nclamation. 

“Enough! Thou ha.s conquered!” he 
cried, and withdrew the dagger from her 
breast. Still holding her hand clasped 
over the hilt with his own, he turned the 
point against his own heart. 

•' Then if thou wilt not, I must,” he said: 
and >he felt his hand begin to force the 
dagger toward his heart. 

Vi ith a wild cry she flung off his hand, 
drew her own away, then flung the weapon 
far from her, A red drop of blood gushed 
from his wound, and for a moment she 
stood, shaken, breathless, then with a 
smothered cry she gave herself to his em¬ 
brace. 

When at last the under impulse of with¬ 
drawal asserted itself and she drew back 
from his arms, it was only to meet in the 
man’s eyes the look that conquered her. 

He smiled and touched the crimson stain 
‘■n her white embroidered vest. So you 
are mine, marked wdth my heart’s blood,” 
he said, “ mine until death.” 


CH.APTER V. 

HOWL.VND ON TllK HEELS OF THE IIVN', 

T HERE were nightly riots now in the 
streets of Istrahan. The little coun¬ 
try, which had been disturbed for 
.<^me time with rumors of the encroachment 
of the great war, became daily more uneasy 
and aware of danger. Only the queen, 
consumed with the sudden passion which 
seemed to have overwhelmed her reason, 
failed to realize the approach of clanger. 

•• Some Rus.sians have entered the town.” 
the grand vizier told her one day. They 
are anarchists and they stir up the people. 
What shall be done to quiet them?” 


" What is their number?” asked Lalia, 
languidly studying herself in a jew-eled 
mirror, the gift of Nadal, 

" Fifty or si.\ty now, perhaps, but it is 
said that there are more on the way.’' 

Lalia laid down the mirror, wondering if 
Nadal- would find her beautiful in her new 
head-dress. 

If there are no more than that, we 
do not need to alarm ourselves,” she said. 
•• My soldiers have modern firearms, and 
they are not cowardly like the Persians.” 

Then she turned her attention to the 
bridal gown her slaves brought in for her 
final inspection; for to-morro\v was the day 
of her wedding. 

When the prince’s chamberlain brought 
the tidings to him he answered in like fash¬ 
ion. Vex me not with news of war. 
What is to be. mu-st be.” And his counselor 
turned away in de.^^pair. He was an old 
man and had served NadaPs father. 

” Thus may a man’s kingdom be lost by 
a woman,’’ he said. 

The ne.xt day the marriage ceremonies 
began. For two days they lasted, according 
to the custom of the country. Not until 
the evening of the second day were the 
royal couple left alone. For the week that 
followed the universe was bounded by the 
flaming circle of their love to the queen and 
her consort. 

Then one morning as she sat alone a 
small bit of white jiasteboard was brought 
to her, a man's card. The sight of it 
brought back to her memory the American 
friends she had left in the beautiful college 
town. 

Like a flash of clear daylight Lalia saw 
again for a brief instant the contrast be¬ 
tween her life in the East and the one she 
had known in far-away America. 

Tell him to come in at once. I will see 
him,” she said, still full of her memories. 
She looked up to see the female slave who 
had brought the message still standing. It 
was .Astra, an old woman who had served 
Lalia’s mother, a privileged being. 

“ But surely her royal highness will not 
receive the stranger with a naked face,” she 
said, 

Lalia smiled and told Astra to put on 
her veil. 
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The next instant Howland entered, to 
find himself received by an Oriental prin¬ 
cess reclining, veiled. 

“ I see—the East has returned to the 
East,” he said when he had recovered him¬ 
self. “ And to think that this is the girl 
I danced the one-step with the last time I 
saw her!” 

Lalia smiled. 

“ Yes, the East has returned to the 
East,” she said. “ Have my people told 
you that I am now the wife of Prince 
Nadal, my cousin, ruler of the Eastern 
province of Istrahan?” 

For a moment the American sat silent, 
w'hile the color ebbed from his face. 

“ No, I did not know,” he said. “ I do 
not speak your language, and I have only 
just arrived.” After a moment he looked 
at the girl he loved and smiled bravely. 

Then I who came to warn remain to con¬ 
gratulate,” he said. 

Something in his tone arrested the queen’s 
attention. “ Of what w'ould you warn?” she 
asked. 

“ Is it possible that you do not know that 
your city is infested with a band of Russian 
anarchists who may attack the palace at 
any minute.” 

In her surprise Lalia threw back the veil 
to w'hich she had not yet become accus¬ 
tomed. But after a moment her momen¬ 
tary anxiety relaxed. “ Oh, those Russian 
anarchists,” she said. “ I cannot take them 
seriously—a band of marauders. My sol¬ 
diers will make short work of them if they 
attack us.” 

“ Don't be too sure.” Howland’s face 
w-as grave. “ A band of marauders—even a 
small one—^armed and trained by Germany 
is not so easily disposed of.” 

Lalia looked slightly disturbed at his in¬ 
sistence. “ What do you think we should 
do?” 

Before Howland could answer Prince 
Nadal entered. As Lalia turned to greet 
him she saw that he was beside himself 
with passion. 

She realized the cause the next moment. 
For his wife to be seen unveiled by a strange 
man was an unpardonable offense, a thing 
, punishable by death. 

In the very instant of her realization die 


saw Nadal leap upon Howland with a 
drawn dagger, and in less than a second 
after that four men suddenly appearing 
from behind the curtains at the entrance, 
seized the prince and held him prisoner. 

Roused at last Lalia rose, standing upon 
her dais and questioned Howland like a 
queen. 

“ I command you to release the prince. 
Who are these men? You are my friend— 
Edward, I do not understand.” 

Nadal, hearing them speak together in a 
language he could not understand, literally 
shook with passion, but his captors held 
him fast. 

Howland approaching nearer to Lalia an¬ 
swered in a low voice. “ They are some of 
the anarchists who would get possession of 
your palace and eventually your kingdom,” 
he said. 

Lalia’s eyes narrowed to the sinister slit 
of an Asiatic idol. 

“ And they are also your friends?” she 
said. 

Howdand did not answer at once, then 
raising his eyes to the queen’s he said 
quietly; “ You must trust me or I cannot 
help you, Lalia.” 

“ What would you have me do?” \ 

“ Send every one away—even your hus¬ 
band. I must speak wdth you alone. One 
of my men can understand a little English, 
He has spent several years in America." 

Lalia hesitated while Howland watched 
her, aware of her mental struggle. In the 
silence the hard breathing of the prince was 
audible. Lalia knew that he only waited his 
release to have the American’s blood. Then 
she looked into the clear eyes of the man 
from another continent and made her choice, 

“ I will trust you, Edward,” she said. 
“ Release the prince and give your orders 
to your men.’’ Then she turned to the 
liberated Nadal: “Our country is in dan¬ 
ger, Nadal,” she said. “ It is necessary 
that I have some words with this gentleman 
alone. He is an old friend from America. 
His sister was my friend. I know you can¬ 
not understand, but you must trust me, my 
husband.” 

“You ask me to leave you alone with 
this man?” the prince asked in a low' voice, 
then added with a smile, “ For your coun- 
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try’s sake.” The word, the smile, \Yere an 
insult, but in the gravity of the moment 
Lalia scarcely thought of that. Of course 
Xadal could never understand. 

• Astra may remain,” she said, “ Will 
that satisfy thee?” 

There was a brief silence before Xadal 
answered, with his eyes on the ground. ‘‘ It 
will satisfy me—since it must,” he said, and 
withdrew, closely followed by his late 
captors. 

When they were alone, Howland seated 
himself beside the queen and spoke quickly. 
“ I came here by way of Persia,” he said. 
I was with the English army there. When 
I heard that your country was not far away 
I set out to find you, thinking you might 
have returned as }?ou said you would. On 
the way I fell into the hands of these ban¬ 
dits, friends of the anarchists already here. 
The only way I escaped wdth my life was 
by pretending to be one of them. "With my 
knowledge of their sort in America I man¬ 
aged to fool the man who understands a 
little English. I did not know which way 
we were traveling, except for the general 
direction, until this morning, when 1 found 
1 was in Istrahan. 

I found that they had made plans to 
stampede the palace to-night. I persuaded 
them not to do this by telling them that I 
knew you and could entrap you by coming 
here, I drew a terrible picture of the tor¬ 
tures that would be inflicted upon them if 
they fell into the hands of your barbarian 
soldiers, so they easily consented to my 
plan. 

“ They have sent me to offer you terms. 
You must send back these men with a mes¬ 
sage from me—something to gain time. I 
will make some excuse about being detained 
here for a day or two in order to accomplish 
ray ends. 

Vve must try to hold them until we get 
help. I brought a carrier-pigeon with me 
which 1 sent back to the English camp when 
I found out the state of affairs. So if we 
can hold off these men until some English 
soldiers come I donT think they can do 
much harm. But of course you must pre¬ 
pare for a siege in case they do attack us. 
We don’t know how many men may join 
them from the Russian colonies near here. 


We ought to be able to put up a fair fight 
any way if all your people can be ti'usted. 
The outer Avails are strong.” 

1'hen it was that Lalia showed the result 
of her .-'imerican training. With Howland’s 
help she spent the day planning and giving 
directions. .And Xadal sat apart and 
thought with his eyes upon the ground.: 
While HoAvland Avas preparing her message 
to Lifkowsky. the anarchist leader, she went 
to Xadal and dreAv his anns about her. 

Give me your word tliat the .American 
shall come to no harm at your hands, 
Xadal," she said, '• for Ave OAve our lives to 
him.” 

X'adal. pale and sullen, continued to look 
upon the ground, " I do not know that,” 
he said. 

Lalia's heart sank. Hoav was she to make 
this Oriental understand? “ You know it, 
because—I tell you. Xadal. Do you Avant 
us to meet death at the hands of these Rus¬ 
sians before you Avill be convinced?” 

Xadal flashed a terrible look upon her. 

I know that you have knoAvn this man in 
that hateful land of the West. I know that 
you speak with him alone, unveiled, in a 
tongue I do not understand. There is not 
room in the Avorld for him and me. One of 
us must die.” 

“ Xadal, Xadal, how shall I make you 
understand! ’’ cried Lalia in despair. “ You 
know that I loA^e you Avith all my heart. 
Have I not proved it? Can a woman love a 
man as I love you and find room in her 
heart for another?” 

Xadal stared at her Avith stormy eyes. 

I do not knoAv. 1 do not know what or 
how you may have learned to love over 
there. 'Their Avays are not my Avays.” 

For a moment Lalia sank down overcome, 
then the strength that she had developed 
in her life of free Avomanhood came to her 
rescue. She looked up with a new e.xpres- 
sion on her face, and in some way the man 
understood that she had conquered again, 
even as she had overcome him Avith his 
dagger at her breast. 

■■ .As you Avill, Xadal. IF you would ever 
have me for your Avife again you will safe¬ 
guard this man’s life. The day that he 
meets his death through you Avill be the last 
that you Avill ever hold me in your arms.” 
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Nadal bowed low. “ I understand," he 
said, but Lalia knew that the thing he un¬ 
derstood was as far from the truth as pole 
from pole. The mind of the Oriental is 
not like ours. Lalia’s words did not affect 
Nadal’s purpose one whit; it but altered the 
nature of his plans. 

That night as they sat at dinner Lalia 
was seized with a strange caprice. 

Give me your plate. Edward." she said 
suddenly, as the American was about to eat. 
‘‘ I see you have the chicken’s wing, and it 
is the only part that Ju-Ju will eat: you do 
not mind?” 

Edward laughed as the queen took his 
plate for her dog. She held it an instant 
before she handed it to the waiting slave. 

‘‘ Or shall I take it instead myself?” she 
said, and made as if to set the plate down 
before her, glancing as she did so into her 
husband’s eyes—so brief an instant that her 
glance seemed scarcely to rest upon him. 
Then she handed the plate to the slave. 
“ No, after all, Ju-Ju shall have it. Poor 
little Ju-Ju, he loves the wing of chicken.” 

The slave set the plate upon the floor 
before tlie small white dog Nadal had given 
to the queen. “ And you shall have mine 
as reward,” she said to Howland, and com¬ 
manded the attendant to give her plate to 
her guest. 

That night when Howland had gone to 
his apartment, Lalia went into the dining- 
hall alone. Ju-Ju, the dog that Nadal had 
given her, lay dead upon the floor. She 
looked up to see her husband beside her. 
He met her look with a shrug. 

She turned aw'ay to hide her tears. ‘’Oh, 
Nadal!” she said. “And is that your an¬ 
swer?” Then he would have taken her in 
his arms, but she drew from him passion¬ 
ately and pointed to the dead animal. “ Not 
after that,” she said. 

He looked back at her with unrepentant 
dangerous eyes. “ You mean that you will 
send me from you to-night?” he asked. She 
nodded. 

“ Oh, very well.” He turned away. “ If 
you do not keep me with you you know how 
I shall occupy myself.” 

Too well she knew! The East had out¬ 
witted her. If she would save Howland’s 
life die must keep Nadal by her side. 


He was at the door when she called him 
faintly. 

“ Nadal—come back.” 

That night she lay and shuddered in his 
arms, shuddered because the man who held 
her thus was a treacherous murderer, and 
because, in spite of that, in those arms she 
could still forget all but love. Something 
outside of her will, yet part of herself, felt 
shame that siie could love such a man. 


CHAPTER VI. 

WITHOUT HONOR. 

A t dawn the anarchists attacked the pal- 
. ace in spite of Howland’s diplomacy, 
but the American had planned well, 
and the men who climbed the high wall of 
the palace found a wide belt of flame on the 
other side, and while they hesitated they 
were shot down like birds by Lalia’s soldiers. 
At the end of tw’o hours’ fighting the queen’s 
little army had taken twenty prisoners who 
had fallen wounded in the fire from which 
Howland had dragged them. 

As he saved the last man, he looked up 
to see the queen standing beside him. “ Our 
prisoners.” he said. “ Call your men to take 
them, Lalia. Where shall you put them?” 

A cruel smile lighted Lalia’s dark face. 

“ Where do we put them?” she asked. 
“ They shall be sewn up in sacks and 
dropped into the river. That is how we 
treat our enemies in Istrahan.” 

Howland turned away from her with a 
quick revulsion. “ Lalia, no—^you would 
not do anything so cruel as that!” he said. 

She met his eyes and the cruel light in 
hers died under them. She knew him in 
that instant for the higher type, and the 
thought came to her that it was such a man 
as Howland that she should have loved. 

She should have—but she did not. 

Even in that moment of clear vision she 
could close her eyes and thrill at the mem¬ 
ory of the love-making of that other man 
who was treacherous and without honor by 
the standards she had come to know, 
cause—because in some mysterious way the 
same thing was in her blood, because East 
was East, and West was West. 

As they stood together Nadal came out of 
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the palace and going up to one of the re¬ 
cumbent and apparently unconscious men, 
kicker] him contemptuously with his foot. 
Afterward Lalia could not have told how 
it happened, but the man, who had appar¬ 
ently been only feigning unconsciousness, 
turned with a sudden twist upon Nadal and 
, had a knife at his throat, and in the same 
moment Howland struck the knife from the 
Ruslan’s hand and pinned his arms behind 
him in a strong clasp. The fellow was bound 
and taken away with the other prisoners, 
but before he went he called out something 
in Russian, a language Lalia undei-stood as 
well as her own, 

‘Tet him live then, the treacherous beast, 
the more fools you— He will only betraj' 
you again. It was he who told us that the 
.American's message was a ruse. But for 
him you would have been safe to-day." 

Howland passed into the palace with the 
men—he did not understand what the man 
had said—and Lalia and her husband were 
left alone. 

She raised her sad eyes to Nadal’s, which 
dwelt upon her strangely, traitor that he 
was, how should she appeal to him? 

“ Now that the American has saved j'our 
life for the second time, Nadal, surely you 
can give me your word that he is safe under 
pur roof?" 

But again Nadal's answer was a shrug. 
; “Who knows why he chooses to save my 
life? Thou art a woman, we are two men 
that love thee. What can there ever be 
; between men who love the same woman 
but death? Only a madman would protect 
his rival’s life.” 

He left her, yet as he walked away he 
- drew her heart after him. Barbarian that 
f he was she could not free herself from his 
t spell. From that thraldom, it seemed, she 
could not escape. 

Since Lalia had discovered his intent to 
poison the American it remained for Nadal 
to find some other means for ridding him¬ 
self of his rival. A scheme of kidnaping 
now commended itself to him as most feasi¬ 
ble, but it must be a carefully matured plan 
that could not fail. 

Howland must be carried far into the 
i mount^ns before he was murdered so that 


no trace should remain. The deed must be 
performed by some one he could trust and 
not any of Lalia’s retainers about the palace 
could be safely employed by him. They 
might betray him to the queen. 

When the second day had passed and 
the enemy had attempted no second attack, 
Nadal laid his plans. The instinct of self- 
preservation urged him to wait, but his 
jealous passion, lashed to madness by the 
sight of Lalia and the American talking to¬ 
gether in English, burned up the last shred 
of caution, and after dark, the evening of 
the second day, Nadal, wrapped in his ser¬ 
vant’s cloak, stole out of a small gate in the 
back of the palace wall. 

A few yards beyond, at the bottom of the 
hill, was the hut of one Mushad, a Persian 
formerly employed in his palace. There 
was no one in sight. Nadal stole softly 
along in the shadow of the great wall. 


CHAPTER VH. 

THE TOBMENTS OE LOVE. 

I NSIDE the palace Lalia waited for her 
husband, but the hour grew late, and 
still he did not come. By midnight she 
summoned all the retainers, slaves and 
ser\-ants of the palace, and learned that one 
of the women had seen him leave by the 
small gate, but had not seen him return. 

Lalia lay awake until daylight, her heart 
torn with anguish and self-reproach. She 
told herself that she had not allowed suffi¬ 
ciently for Nadal’s isassionate Oriental na¬ 
ture. Of course he could not understand 
the kind of friendship that existed between 
her and this man of the West, and now she 
had driven her beloved out to his death. 

An hour after sunrise a messenger came 
to Hie gates bearing a letter under a flag 
of truce. I^lia tore it open with shaking 
fingers. It contained but a few lines. 

Prince N'aclnl is in our hands. If you will de¬ 
liver up to us the American trailor who betrayed 
us we will permit the prince to return to you in 
.safely. If you refuse he will be shot at sundown. 

Lifkowsky. 

All day in the very torments of hell Lalia 
paced the floor of her chamber, allowing no 
one to come near her. At one moment her 
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whole being cried out for her lover. The 
next her sense of justice, trained in the 
ethics of civilization, reminded her that her 
lover had treacherously tried to kill the man 
who had saved them, that he had even be¬ 
trayed her and her people to their enemy 
in his insane jealousy, and that it was 
therefore just that Howland should live, and 
that Xadal, her lover, should die. 

All day she alternately lay upon her 
couch and paced the floor, racked by the 
warring forces of her nature. Then an hour 
before sundovvn she sent her ultimatum to 
the anarchist. She would not give up the 
American. Nadal must die. “ But tell 
him,” she wrote, “ that I shall be with him 
in death.” 

.^s the hour of sundown approached, 
Lalia still refusing to permit any one near 
her, sat at her window, with a revolver in 
her hand, waiting for the sun to drop below 
the blue edge of the mountains. When the 
last fiery edge had vanished she would lift 
the pistol to her head. At the same hour 
she and Xadal should pass out into the 
unknown together. 

The scent of the roses drifted in to her: 
She remembered her lover’s kisses, and her 
very soul greu- faint within her with her 
longing; but it was too late now. The die 
was cast. 

The sun had just touched the edge of the 
hilltop tvhen the princess was roused by a 
commotion outside her door, and the next 
moment a slave ran in breathless, bearing 
another message from Xadal’s captors. The 
note was brief. Lifkowsky offered the queen 
of Istrahan a chance to see her lover before 
he died. The man who carried the message 
would convey her in safety to her lover’s 
prison and back to the palace. Xadal, for 
her sake, would be granted twelve hours 
more of life. 

.\s Lalia, veiled and wrapped in her pur¬ 
ple chadar, passed through the hall of the 
palace on her way out, Howland stopped 
her. 1 beg of you not to go with tha man. 
It is only a ruse to get possession of you. 
The man is mad about you. He has seen 
you from your neighbor's roof-top as you 
walked in your garden. He told me that 
when he had conquered your city he would 
take possession of you. Do not leave the 


palace even for a moment, Lalia, as you 
value your kingdom.” 

But Lalia shook her head. “ What you 
say may be true, but I cannot lose any 
chance of seeing my beloved again,” she 
said. 

Howland, who did not know that Lalia 
had saved his life at her lover’s expense 
looked at her with grave eyes. 

“ It may be worse than death,” he saidT 

Lalia with a smile laid her hand upon her 
breast. ” It cannot, for I carry here always 
the means of death.” 

The man of the West who loved her so 
deeply in his different way made no furtha 
attempt to withhold her. “ Do you then 
love him so much?” he said sadly. 

“ I love Nadal with my heart of the 
East,” answered Lalia, “ even while ray 
mind, brought to birth in your world of the 
West, condemns him. I respect you, Ed¬ 
ward, with that same mind. I trust you 
with my soul—but I do not love you.” 

Go, then,” he said, “ the East to the 
East. It is destiny.” But even as he spoke 
Howland began to lay his plans for ha 
rescue. If only the English soldiers would 
get his message and come before it was too 
late! 

Through the narrow streets of the towi 
the anarchist led the young queen of Istra¬ 
han. The blue midnight sky of Asia behind 
the golden dome of the palace was thick 
with stars, but there was no moon. A 
nightingale sang in a lime-tree and a wild 
strain of music from somewhere v\us borne 
on the night wind. Through the fragrant 
night, down dark, crooked alleys, and into 
an open door the man led her; then dotm 
some steep steps into the cellar where the 
prince, was confined. 

A single lamp burned in a comer, and in 
its light an hour-glass, curiously wrou^t, 
held the slipping sands that measured Xa- 
dal’s life. 

With a low cry Lalia flung herself into 
her lover’s arms, but the Oriental, wild with 
outraged jealousy and love, seized her about 
the throat and would have strangled her 
had not the prison attendant and the mes¬ 
senger together dragged him from her and 
held him back. 



AND NEVER THE TWAIN SHALL MEET. 


'• Shall I take you aAvay?” the queen’s 
escort asked, but Lalia shook her head. 

Leave me with him while the sands of 
the hour-glass run,” she said. 

“ But he may kill you,” objected the 
Russian, “ and Lifkowsky said that no 
harm must come to you.” 

Lalia drew off her jewels and offered them 
to the men. 

“ These for ten minutes alone with him.” 

The men, after a brief hesitation, ac¬ 
cepted the bribe and left, closing the door 
behind them. Lalia turned to the prince, 
who stood trembling under the conflict of 
the primitive emotions that ravaged him. 

“ 1 come to save your life, Nadal, and 
like a wild beast you spring at my "throat 
to kill me,” she said. 

“ I was not always like this,” he said in a 
broken voice. “ But to love you and know 
that you love another has made me mad.” 

“ Take me in your arms, Nadal—that is 
my answer.” 

But after a moment the woman recalled 
the slipping sands and drew back from her 
lover’s embrace. 

“'Take my cloak, Nadal. I will take 
yours, then you can escape.” 

“And leave you to be shot within the 
hour? No, I will not-Itve without you,” 
was the prince’s answer. 

“Howland will save me,” said Lalia. 
“ Quick, it is your only chance.” 

When the jailer returned after the ten 
minutes had passed he found the lovers 
wrapped in each other’s arms in a last 
embrace. 

CHAPTER Vni. 

“ NO ANSWER.” 

B ut it was not to the safety of the palace 
that the anarchist messenger con¬ 
ducted his charge. Nadal knew that 
he was being led away from the palace into 
some house in the town, but he dared not 
protest. Even when he entered the upper 
room in which three Russian men were 
seated in close conversation, he did not at 
first realize what had befallen him. 

“So this is our rebellious queen!” said 
a short, dark man who seemed to be the 


leader. Nadal noted his face, sharp yet 
sensual. “ Leave me alone, men, I would 
become acquainted with her royal highness 
without an audience.” 

When the others had left, Lifkowskj' 
came toward the supposed queen, and with 
a rough, possessive movement threw back 
the veil and tlie black, enveloping chadar. 

“ Now we shall see if you are as desirable 
as T remembered you, my lady,’’ he said. 
But when he looked into the face of the 
prince a growl of rage broke from his lips. 

“ So this is your game!” he said. i^d 
you thought to escape Lifkowsky with such 
child’s play as this! But understand, 
brave prince in woman’s skirts, the situa¬ 
tion is not changed. You shall die, and I 
shall possess your queen—until I tire of 
her.” 

Nadal, weaponless though he was, sprang 
at the man’s throat, but three men were 
upon him in an instant. They bound him 
with rough hands and stood awaiting orders 
from their leader. 

“ Bring the queen here without delay,” 
he said, then to the prince: “ So you shall 
see her again. Sooner than you had 
hoped!” 

Lalia, bidden to leave her prison under 
escort, believed that she was going to her 
death; but even so she Avas happier than 
she had been a few hours before, when she 
had sat at the palace window in the red 
sunset waiting for the signal of death. 

After a short walk in the street the men 
stopped and one of them bound a scarf 
about her eyes. “ Now I am to die,” the 
queen thought, and summoned all her cour¬ 
age. But after a moment the men again 
walked on, leading her not unkindly, until 
they came to a pause before a house she 
could not see. 

After ascending a few' steps the blind¬ 
folded princess knew that she stood in a 
lighted upper room, then her bandage was 
removed, and she saw at a glance that 
Howland’s prophecy had come to pass. 

Before her stood Nadal, a prisoner, and 
seated opposite her a Russian that she 
knew must be Lifkowsky. 

Involuntarily she took a step toward Na¬ 
dal, but she found herself restrained none 
too gently. “ You may look, but you may 
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not touch.” said the anarchist with a hor¬ 
rible smile. " I have put off the prince's 
execution for a few minutes .so that he may 
see how a real man wins a woman.” 

.As he spoke he seized Laiia in his arms. 
The prince, with a savage cry, leaped in 
the iron clasp of his captors. The ne.xt 
moment there was a sudden sound of rush¬ 
ing feet without and a crowxl of men broke 
into the room. With an exclamation of 
joy Laiia recognized Holland in command 
of her own soldiers. •' Laiia! ” he cried. 
“Thank God I am not too late!" In an 
instant he vvas at her side. The Rus.'ian’s 
arm.s loosened, and the queen freed herself. 

•’ Don't be afraid, the English are com¬ 
ing. If can’t man.age these dogs, they 
can. You are safe, you an<l your prince.” 

Xadal’s voice rang out wildly above the 
confusion. “ Your lover shall not save us! 
You sacrificed me to him once—it shall 
not happen again.” The prince struggled 
to reach his knife. 

Howland turned to the queen. '■ You 
sacrificed me to him? I don't understand.'’ 

Lalia’s oblique eyelids fell. “ It was his 
life or yours Edward—this beast-—” 

•' .And you chose mine?” Howland whis¬ 
pered. 'I'hen through the swift surge of 
happiness that blurred his vision he saw 
the Russian again lay his hands upon the 
queen. 

” It seems our lovemaking must wait.’’ 
Lifkowsky observed with a leer, and beck¬ 
oned to a soldier. " Go with this man. 
He will take you to a safe place. Do not 
be lonely, beautiful one. 1 shall be with 
you soon.” 

.\ .shot punctuated his sentence. The 
Ru.ssian dropped to the lloor a dead man. 
In the alarm and confusion that followed 
(The 


Xadal slipped like an eel from the loosened 
clasp of the .soldiers and reached Laiia’s 
side. Howland, his revolver in hand and 
his eyes upon his enemies, spoke to the 
prince. “ Get lier to the palace—quick. 
Your men are below.” .An instant his eye 
met the queen’s. When it is over I \vi 
come to you,” he said. 

.\s the queen and her lover slipped down 
the dark stairway the sounds behind them 
told them that the conflict had begun. 

The dawn was creeping in through the 
narrow' windows when Ilowdand because 
suddenly aware of silence and a stinging 
pain in his shoulder. The anarchists had 
fled to a man—except for the scattered 
shapes upon the dim floor. He realized a 
touch upon his arm and turned to see the 
queen’s messenger holding out a note ad¬ 
dressed in Lalia’s hand. 

He tore it open wflth shaking fingers, 
hardly knowing what he hope and feared. 
He read: 

Please do noi come lo us, dear Edward. 
Please iindersiand. I was strong enough lo 
(.lioose (he right once. Beyond that I am afraid 
my strength will not go. You liave given me 
l-iack the ha’iipincss that is my life; do not come 
again lo endanger it, for he can never under¬ 
stand. Forget me, dear Edward, though I shall 
never forget you. Did I not tell you in the be¬ 
ginning that I was not of your world? The^East 
has gone back to the East, as it must till the 
end of lime. Laiia. 

The note fluttered from Howland’s limp 
hand. Time passed—a second, an eon, a 
measureless interval — then he became 
aware of the impassive dark face of the 
me-ssenger waiting with the infinite empty 
patience of the East. 

“ Xo answer,” be said, and mechanically 
put a piece of silver in the man’s hand, 
end.) 


u n u 

THE RED ROSE CRIED 

BY HARRY KEMP 

‘‘^H, come to me, my love!” the Red Ro.se cried. 

“ I fear your thorns,” the Xightingale replied. 

” My thorns are only deadly for my foes. 

To keep myself for you!” replied the Rose, 
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PRECEDING CHAPTERS BRIEFLY RETOLD 

D AVli HENDERSON', handy man for Booky Skarvan, a crooked bookmaker, had pone to Frisco 
to secure a hundred-thousand-dollar loan from Marlin Tydeman. 

Dave suddenly decides to secure the money, secretly, for himself. Having secreted the 
notes in a pigeon-cote at the rear of his lodgings, he returned to his room, to find Baldy \’ickers 
and Runty Mott, crook pals of his boss, discussing his murder. 

After a desperate dash for freedom, he was finally apprehended by Joe Barjan, of the Frisco 
plain-clothes squad, and sent to prison for five years. 

Just before his release Barjan visited him, and tried to browbeat him into disclosing the hiding- 
place of the money. 

Haunted by the fear of the police, he put his precious secret into the keeping of a fellow 
prisoner, Charles Millman, whose sentence expired before his own, with the understanding that he 
was to meet him in New York, where the money would be turned over to him. 

Later he suspected Millman of double-crossing him, and once free he decided to do for Millman 
as well as Skarvan. 

Just before his release he was called to see his friend, old Tony, the bomb-thrower, make his 
exit from the world of men. Dave had won the old man’s regard by his kindness, and the dying 
man had whispered into Dave's ear the name of a Frisco compatriot who would always be a friend 
in need. 

Henderson, on the day of his freedom, had laid all his plans for investigating the pigeon-cote, 
but in the mean time he had gone to collect some money from his friend, Square John Kelly, into 
whose saloon he made certain he had been followed by a fellow in a brown cap. 

Together, in simulated drunkenness, they made their way to a saloon which led by a rear door 
Into the back passageway of Capriano’s house, the Italian friend to whose good graces he had been 
committed by dead Tony. 

Specn, the owner of the brown cap, was a plain-clothes man, wdtose name and job were first 
called by a big bruiser, who struck the detective wdth brass knuckles as Baldy Vickers and his gang 
rushed in. 

The police had trailed Dave, and the gangsters had trailed the police. Then the lights were 
extinguished as Dave fell the brass-knuckled hands at his throat, and the gang were upon him. 

Quickly he threw them off, and in the darkness made his way out the rear, through the yard, 
and into the passage that led to the Italian’s house. 

Here his repeatc<l knocks lor admission were answered by the burst of an electric gleam over 
his head, disclosing his bleeding face and his torn clothes. 

To the startled gasp of a girl behind the door he cried: “ Quick! I’m from Tony Lomazzi," the 
pound of racing feet momentarily gaining upon his ear. 


BOOK III — Continued 


CHAPTER 11. 

s.an'Ctu.\ry1 

HE light in the porch went out. 
Prom within, as though with slow, 
dubious hesitation, a key turned in 
ick. The door opened slightly, and 
1 dark interior the girPs voice reached 
Dave Henderson again. 


“■ Tony Lomazzi sent you, you say!” she 
exclaimed in a puzzled way; and then, a 
sudden apprehension in her ^’oice: “ You 
are all covered with blood—what is the 
matter? What do you want?” 

I'rom the lane, the sound of pounding, 
racing feet seemed almost opposite the 
Italian’s porch now. Dave Henderson, 
without ceremony, pushed at the door. It 


This story began in the All-Story W’^eekly for February 22. 
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yielded, as the girl evidently retreated back¬ 
ward abruptly, and he stepped inside, 
closed the door softly behind him. and, feel¬ 
ing for the key, turned it swiftly in the 
lock. He could see nothing, but out of the 
darkness near him came a sharp intake of 
breath. 

•‘I'm sorry!” said Dave Henderson 
quietly. “ But it was a bit of a close call. 
I'm not quite sure whether they are run¬ 
ning after me, or running from the police, 
but, either way, it would have been a little 
awkward if I had been seen.” 

.She seemed to have regained her com¬ 
posure, for her voice, as she spoke again, 
was as quiet and as evenly modulated as 
his own. 

What do you want?” she asked once 
more. ■' Why did Tony Lomazzi send you 
here?” 

He (lid not answer at once. From some- 
tvhere in the front of the house, muffled, 
but still quite audible, there came the 
\ oicc-s of two men—one high-pitched, quer¬ 
ulous, curiously short-breathed, the other 
with a sort of monotonous, sullen whine in 
it. He listened automatically for an in¬ 
stant, as his eyes searched around him. It 
was almost black inside here as he stood 
with his back to the door, but, growing 
more accustomed to the darkness now, he 
could make out a faint, blurred form, ob¬ 
viously that of the girl, a few feet away 
from him. 

I want to see Nicolo Capriano,'’ he 

said. 

It was her turn now to pause before she 
answered. 

Js it necessary?” she asked finally. 

•To me—yes,” said Dave Henderson, 

•• .My father has already had far too 
much excitement to-night,” she said in a 
low voice. “ He is a very sick man. There 
is some one with him now. If you could 
gi\ e me the message it would be better, .As 
for any help you need, for you appear to 
be hurt, I will gladly attend to that myself. 
You may be assured of that, if you come 
from Tony Lomazzi.” 

She was Xicolo Capriano’s daughter, 
then! It struck him as a pacing thought, 
though of no particular consequence, that 
die spoke excellent English for an Italian, 


I’m afraid that won’t do,” said Dave 
Henderson seriously. “ It is practically a 
matter of life and death to me to see Nicolo 
Capriano, and—” 

From the front of the house the queru¬ 
lous voice rose suddenly in a still higher 
pitch; 

“ Teresa! Teresa!” 

“ Yes, I am coming! ” the girl cried out; 
and then, hurriedly, to Dave Henderson; 
‘‘ Wait here a moment. I will tell him. 
What is your name?” 

Dave Henderson smiled a little queerly 
in the darkness. 

If he is alone when you tell him, it is 
Dave Henderson,” he said dryly. “Other¬ 
wise, it is Smith—John Smith.” 

She was gone. 

He listened as her footsteps died away 
in the darkness; and then he listened agdn 
at the door. There was still a great ded 
of commotion out there in the lane, but 
certainly there was nothing to indicate that 
he and Nicolo Capriano’s back porch had 
in any way been suspected of having had 
anything in common; it was, rather, as 
though the entire saloon up there had emp¬ 
tied itself in ha.«te into the lane, and was 
running pell-mell in an effort to be any¬ 
where but in that vicinity when the police 
arrived. 

Well, so much the better! For the mo¬ 
ment, at least, he had evaded the trap set 
for him both by Booky Skarvan’s pack and 
by the police—and the next move depended 
very largely upon Nicolo Capriano, or, per¬ 
haps even more, upon this daughter of his, 
since the old man, it seemed, was sick. 

The girl’s name was apparently Teresa— 
which mattered very little. 

What mattered a great deal more was 
that she evidently had her wits about her— 
an inheritance possibly from the old man, 
whose reputation, in his day, as one of the 
coolest and shrewdest of those outside the 
pale of the law, was at least substantiated 
by the fact that he had been able to stand 
off the police for practically a lifetime. 

Dave Henderson raised his hand, and 
felt gingerly over his right temple. The 
blood had stopped flowing, but there was a 
large and well-defined lump there. He did 
not remember at just what particular stage 
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of the fight that had happened. From his 
head, his hand felt over his clothing. He 
nodded a little ruefully to himself. He had 
come off far from scatheless—his coat had 
almost literally been torn from his back. 

Voices reached him again from the front 
of the house; he heard the girl speaking 
quietly in Italian; he heard some response 
in the sullen whine that he had remarked 
before; and then the street door opened 
and closed. Silence followed for what 
seemed a long time, until finally he caught 
the sound of the girl’s step, coming toward 
him again. 

'• My father will see you,’’ she said. 
'• But I want to warn you again that he is a 
very sick man—sicker than he imagines he 
is. It is his heart.” 

'■ Yes?” said Henderson. 

Come with me, then.” she said tersely. 
“There is a door here—the passage turns 
to the right. Can you see?” 

It was a queer place—with its darkness, 
and its twisted passage I ' Quite queer for 
so small and ordinary a dwelling—but, if 
rumor were true, it had been queerer still 
in the years gone by! A grim smile crossed 
Dave Henderson’s lips, as he followed the 
shadowy form of his conductor. It argued 
jfell, at all events! The surroundings at 
least bore out Nicolo Capriano’s record, 
which was a record much to be desired by a 
man m his, Dave Henderson’s straits. 

The light from an open door beyond the 
turn in the passage dispelled the darkness. 
The girl was standing there now, motioning 
Mm to enter—but suddenly, for a moment, 
he stood and stared at her. This was queer, 
too! 

Everything about the place was queer! 

Somehow he had pictured in the darknes.s 
an Italian girl, pretty enough perhaps in a 
purely physical way, with gold rings in her 
ears, perhaps such as the men wore, and 
slatternly, with feet shod in coarse, thick 
boots; the only kind of an Italian girl he 
had ever remembered having seen—a girl 
; fhat hauled at the straps of a hand-organ, 

: while the man plodded along the streets 
. between the shafts. 

I Now he stared at the trim, lithe, daintily 
dressed little figure, stared at the oval face, 
and the dark, steady, self-reliant eyes, and 


the wealth of rich, black hair that crowned 
the broad, white forehead, and glinted like 
silken strands as the light fell upon it. 

The color mounted in her cheeks. 

And then, with a start, he pushed his 
hand across his eyes, and iDit his lips, and 
flushed a deeper red than hers. 

Her eyes, that had begun to harden as 
they met his gaze, softened in an instant, 
and she smiled. His confusion had been 
his apology, his acquittal of any intended 
oflense. 

She motioned again to him to enter, and, 
as he stepped forward acros.s the threshold, 
she reached in and rested her hand on the 
doorknob. 

■' You can call when you need me, 
father.” she said — and closed the door 
softly. 

Dave Henderson’s eyes swept the room 
with a swift, comprehensive glance—and 
then held steadily on a pair of jet-black 
eyes, so black tliat they seemed to possess 
no pupils, which were in turn fixetl on him 
by a, strange-looking figure, lying forward 
on a ciuaint, old-fashioned, four-poster bed 
across the room. He moved forward 
to the bedside, as the other beckoned to 
him. 

So this was Nicolo Capriano! The man 
was propped upright in bed by means of 
pillows that were supported by an inverted 
chair behind them; both hands, very^ white, 
very blue under the nails of the long, 
slender fingers, lay outstretched before him 
on an immaculately white coverlet; the 
man’s hair was silver, and a white Ijeard 
and mustache but partially disguised the 
thin, emaciated condition of his face. 

But it was the eyes that above all else 
commanded attention. They were unnatur¬ 
ally bright, gleaming out from under enor¬ 
mously white, bushy eyebrows: and they 
were curiously inscrutable eyes. They 
seemed to hold great depths beneath which 
might smolder a passion that would leap 
without warning into flame; or to hold, as 
they did now, a strange introspective stare, 
making them like shuttered windows that 
gave no glimpse of the mind within. 

“ I am Nicolo Capriano,” said the man 
abruptly, and in perfect English. “ My 
daughter tells me that you gave your name 
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as Dave Henderson. The name seems fa¬ 
miliar. I have heard it somewhere. I re¬ 
member, it seems to me, a little matter of 
one hundred thousand dollars some five 
years ago, for which a man by that name 
went to the penitentiary.” 

Dave Henderson’s eyes wandered for a 
moment around tire room again. He found 
himself wondering at the man’s English— 
as he had at the girl’s. Subconsciou.-Jy he 
was aware that the furnishings, though 
plain and simple and lacking in anything 
ornate, were foreign and unu-sual. but that 
the outstanding feature of the room was a 
sort of refreshing and immaculate cleanli¬ 
ness—like the coverlet. He forced his mind 
back to what Xicolo Capriano had .-^id. 

Were all his cards to go face up on tire 
table for Xicolo Capriano to see? 

He had intended to make no more of a 
confidant of the other than was absolutely 
nece.ssary; but, eciually, he had not e.x- 
pccted to find in Xicolo Capriano a physi¬ 
cally helpless and bed-ridden man. It made 
a difference—a very great difference! If 
Millman, for instance, had been bedridden, 
it— He caught himself smiling a little 
mirthlessly. 

That's me—Dave Henderson,” he said 
calmly. 

The old Italian nodded his head. 

‘ And the hundred thousand dollars has 
never been recovered,” he observed shrewd¬ 
ly. The police are interested in your 
movements, eh? It is for that reason you 
have come to me, is it not so? And Tony 
Lomazzi foresaw all this—and he sent you 
here?'’ 

•' Yes,’’ said Dave Henderson — and 
again—the fact that this Italian and his 
daughter should speak English as though 
it were their own tongue. 

Xicolo Capriano nodded his head again, 
.^nd then, astutely: 

Something is disturbing you, my young 
friend,” he said. “ What is it?” 

Dave Henderson straightened in his chair 
with a little start—ancl laughed shortly. 
Very little, evidently, escaped Xicolo 
Capriano! 

It’s not much,” he said. Just that 
you and your daughter speak pretty good 
English for Italians.” 


Xicolo Capriano smiled softly, 

‘‘ I should speak pretty good English,’’ 
he said; •• and Teresa should speak it even 
better. We both learned it as children. I, 
in a certain part of London, as a boy; and 
Teresa here in San Francisco, where die 
was born. Her mother was American, and, 
though I taught Teresa Italian, we always 
spoke English while her mother was alive, 
and afterward my daughter seemed to think 
we should continue to do so.” He shrugged 
his shoulders. “ But you came from Lo¬ 
mazzi,” he prompted. '‘Tell me about 
Lomazzi. He is well?” 

" He is dead," said Dave Henderson 
quietly. 

The thin hands, outstretched before the 
other, closed with a quick twitching ra(h 
tion—then opened, and the fingers began 
to pluck abstractedly at the coverlet. 
There was no other sign of emotion, or 
movement from the figure on the bed, ex¬ 
cept that the keen, black eyes were veiled 
now by half-closed lids. 

•' He died—fifteen years ago—when he 
went up there—for life ”—the man seemed 
to be communing with himself. “ Yes, yes; 
he is dead—he has been dead for fifteen 
years.” He looked up suddenly, and fixed 
his eyes with a sharp, curiously appraising 
gaze on Dave Henderson. “ You speak of 
actual death, of course,” he said, in a low 
tone. “ Do you know anything of the cir^ 
cumstances?” 

“ It was two months ago,” tienderson 
answered. “ He was taken ill one night. 
His cell was next to mine. He was my 
friend. He aslied for me, and the warden 
let me go to him. He died in a very few 
minutes. It w’as then, while I was in the 
cell, that he whispered to me that I would 
need help when I got out, and he told me 
to come to you, and to say that he sent me.” 

" And to the warden, and whoever else 
wa.s in the cell, he said—nothing?” 

’* Xothing,” said Dave Henderson. 

Xicolo Capriano’s eyes were hidden 
again—the long, slim fingers, with blue- 
tipped nails, plucked at the coverlet. It 
was a full minute before he spoke. 

“ I owe Tony Lomazzi a great debt,” he 
said slowly; “ and I would like to repay it 
in a little way by helping you, since he has 
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asked it—but it is not to-day, young man, 
as it \\-as in those days so long ago. For 
fifteen years I have not lifted my hand 
against the police. And it is obviously for 
help from the police that you come to me. 
You have served your term, and the police 
would not molest you further except for a 
good reason. Is it not so? And the reason 
is not far to seek, 1 think. It is the money 
which was never recovered that they are 
after. You have it hidden somewhere. You 
know where it is, and you wish to outwit the 
police while you secure it. .\m 1 not 
right?” 

Dave Henderson glanced at the impas¬ 
sive face propped up on the pillows. Old 
Xicolo Capriano in no way belied his repu¬ 
tation for shrewdness — the man's brain, 
however phj'sically ill he might be other¬ 
wise, had at least not lost its cunning. 

”Yes,” said Dave, with a short, sudden 
laugh, “ you are right—but also you are 
wrong. It is the police that I want to get 
away from, and it is on account of that 
money, which, it is also true, I hid away 
Ijefore I went up; but it is not only the 
police, it is the gang of crooks who put me 
in wrong at the trial who arc trying to grab 
it. too—only, as it stands no\v, I don't kno\v 
where the money is myself. I trusted a 
fellow in the jug, who got out two months 
ahead of me—and he did me.” 

The white, bushy eyebrows went up. 

Sol” ejaculated the old Italian. •• Well, 
then, what is the use!” 

■‘.A whole lot!” returned Dave Hender¬ 
son grimly. ” To get the fellow if 1 can! 
.\nd I can’t do that with the police, and a 
gang of crooks besides, at my heels, can 1 ?” 

Xicolo Capriano shook his head medlta- 
ti\'ely. 

•• I have my daughter to think of,” he 
said. ‘ Listen, young man, it has not been 
ea.<y to stand square with the police during 
these years as it is, and that without any 
initiative act on my part that would stir 
them up against me again. 

■ Old associations and old records are 
not so easily got rid of. 1 will give you an 
example. 

There was a man here to-night—when 
} 0 u came. His name is Ignace Ferroni. 
He was one of us in the old days—do you 
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understand? ^^'hen the trouble came for 
which Tony Lomazzi suffered, Ignace man¬ 
aged to get away. I had not seen him from 
that day to this. He came back here to¬ 
night for help—for a very strange kind of 
help. He xvas one of us, I have said, and 
he had not forgotten his old ways. He had 
a bomb, a small bomb in his pocket, whose 
mechanism had gone wrong. He had al¬ 
ready planted it once to-night, and finding 
it did not explode, he picked it up again, 
and brought it to me, and asked me to fi.x 
it for him. It was an old feud he had with 
some one, he would not tell me who, that 
he had been nursing all this time.' I think 
his passion for vengeance had perhaps 
turned his head a little. 

“ I refused to have anything to do xvith 
his bomb, of course, and he left here in a 
rage, and in his condition he is as likely to 
turn on me as he is to carry out his original 
intention. But, after that, what was I to 
do? He xvas one of us. I cannot expose 
him to the police—he would be sentenced 
to a long term. And yet, if his bomb ex¬ 
plodes, to whom will the police come fir.st? 
To me!” 

Xicolo Capriano suddenly raised his 
hands, and they were clenched—and as sud¬ 
denly caught his breath, and choked, and a 
spasm of pain crossed his face. The next 
instant he was smiling mirthlessly with 
twitching lips. ” Yes, to me—to me, whom 
some fool amongst them once called the 
Dago Bomb King, which they will never 
forget! It is always to me they come! 
Any crime that seems to have the slightest 
Italian tinge — and they come to Nicolo 
Capriano!” He shrugged his shoulders. 

" You see, young man, it is not easy for 
me to steer my way unmolested even when 
1 am Avholly innocent. But I, too, do not 
forget! I do not forget Tony Lomazzi! 
Tell me exactly what you want me to do. 
You think you can find the man and the 
money if you can throw the ix)lice and the 
others off your trail?” 

" Yes! ” said Dave Henderson, with omi¬ 
nous quiet. “ That’s m.y job in life now! 
If I could disappear for three or four days, 
I guess that’s all the start I’d need.” 

There was a tolerant smile now on the 
old bomb king’s lips. 
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“ Three or four days would be a very 
easy matter,” he answered. " But after 
that—what? It might do very well in re¬ 
spect to this gang of crooks; but it would 
be of very little avail where the police are 
concerned, for they would simply do what 
the crooks could not do—see that ever\- 
plain-clothes man and officer on this con¬ 
tinent was on the watch for you. Do you 
imagine that, believing you know where the 
money is, the police will forget all about 
you diree or four days?” 

“ No,” admitted Dave Henderson, with 
the same ominous quiet; “ but all I ask is a 
fighting chance.” 

Nicolo Capriano stared in speculative si¬ 
lence for a moment. 

“ You have courage, my young friend!” 
he said softly. “ I like that—also I do not 
like the police. But three or four days! ” 
He shook his head. “ You do not know the 
police as I know them! And this man you 
•trusted, and who, as I understand, got away 
with the money, do you know where to 
find him?” 

“ I think he is in New York,” Dave Hen¬ 
derson answered. 

“Ah! New York!” Nicolo Capriano 
nodded. “ But New York is a world in 
itself. He did not give you his address, and 
then rob you, I suppose!” 

Henderson did not answer for a moment. 
What Capriano said was very true! But 
the rendezvous that Millman had given was, 
on the face of it, a fake anyhow. That had 
been his owri opinion from the start; but 
during tlie two years Millman and he had 
been together in prison, there had been 
many little inadvertent remarks in conver¬ 
sation that had, beyond question of doubt, 
stamped Millman as a New Yorker. Per¬ 
haps Millman had remembered that when 
he had given the rendezvous in New York 
—to give color to its genuineness—because 
it was the only natural place he could pro¬ 
pose if he was to carry out logically the 
stories he had told for two long years. 

“ You do not answer?” suggested Nicolo 
Capriano patiently. 

It was on Dave Henderson's tongue to 
lay the whole story bare to the date, day 
and hour of that hotel rendezvous, but in¬ 
stead he shook his head. Pie was conscious 


of no distrust of the other. Why should he 
be distrustful! It was not that. It seemed 
more an innate caution, an absurd caution 
now. becau.se the rendezvous meant nothing 
anyhow. He felt that he was suddenly 
illogical. He found himself answering in a 
savage, dogged sort of way. 

“ That's all right!” he said. “ I haven’t 
got his address—^but New York is good 
enough. He spilled too much in prison for 
me not to know that’s where he hangs out. 
I’ll get him—if I can only shake the police.” 

Nicolo Capriano’s blue-tipped fingers 
went straggling through the long white 
beard. 

“The police!” He was whispering— 
seemingly to himself. “ It is always the 
police—a lifetime of the cursed police— 
and I have my daughter to think of—but 
I do not forget Tony Lomazzi—Teresa 
would not have me forget.” He spoke ab¬ 
ruptly to Dave Henderson. “Tell me 
about to-night. My daughter says you 
came here like a hunted thing, and it is 
very evident that you have been in a fight. 
I suppose it was with the police, or with 
this gang you speak of; but, in that case, 
you have ruined any chance of help from 
me if you have led them here—if, for in¬ 
stance, they are waiting now for you to 
come out again.” 

“ 1 do not think they are waiting!” said 
Dave Henderson, -with a twisted smile. 
“ And I think that the police end of to¬ 
night, and maybe some of the rest of it as 
well, is in the hospital by now-! It’s not 
much of a story—but unless that light in 
your back porch, which was on for about 
two seconds, could be seen up the lane, 
there's no one could know that I am here.” 

The old Italian smiled curiously. 

“ I do not put lights where they act as 
beacons,’' he said whimsically. “ It does 
not show from the lane—it is for the bene¬ 
fit of those inside the house. Tell me your 
story.” 

“ It's not much,” said Dave Henderson 
again. “ The police shadowed me from the 
minute I left the penitentiary to-day. To¬ 
night I handed them a little come-on, that’s 
all, so as to make sure that I had side¬ 
tracked them before coming here. And 
then the gang, Baldy V’ickers’s gang—” 
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Vickers—Baldy X'ickers! Yes, yes, I 
know; they hang out at Jake Morrissey’s 
place!” exclaimed the old bomb king sud¬ 
denly. “ Runty Mott, and—” 

’ It was Rurtty Mott that butted in to¬ 
night,” said Dave Henderson, with a short 
laugh. “ I had the fly-cop going, all right. 
I let him pick me up in a saloon over the 
bar. He thought I was pretty drunk even 
then. We started in to make a night of it— 
and the fly-cop was going to get a drunken 
man to spill all the history of his life, and 
incidentally get him to lead the way to 
v,here a certain little sum of money was! 

‘ Understand? I kept heading in this 
direction, for I had looked the lay of the 
land over this afternoon. That saloon up 
the street w'as booked as my last stopping 
place. I was going to shake the fly-cop 
there, and—” 

Dave Henderson paused. 

Nicolo Capriano was leaning forward in 
his bed, and there was a new, feverish light 
in the coal-black eyes- like some long- 
smoldering flame leaping suddenly into a 
blaze. 

• Go on! ” he breathed impatiently. " Go 
on! .\h! I can see it all!” 

'• Runty Mott and his crowd must have 
been trailing me.” Dave Henderson smiled 
grimly. “ They thought both the fly-cop 
and myself were drunk. But to cover their 
own game and make their play at me they 
had to get the fly-cop out of the road first. 
One of the gang came into the saloon, faked 
a quarrel with the fly-cop, and knocked him 
out, I didn’t know what was up until then, 
when I caught sight of Runty Mott and the 
rest of his crowd pushing in through the 
door.” 

Dave Henderson's smile grew a little 
grimmer. “ .\nd that's all! They started 
something—^but they didn’t finish it! They 
had it all framed up well enough-—the 
lights switched off, and all that, so as to lay 
me out and kidnap me, and then stow me 
away somewhere and make me talk.” 

He jerked his hand toward his torn gar¬ 
ments. '' There was a bit of a fight,” he 
said quietly. ” I left them there pawing 
the air in the dark, and I was down here 
in your porch before any of them got out to 
the lane, I fancy there's some little row 
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up there now on account of that fly-cop 
they put to sleep.” 

Nicolo Capriano’s hand reached out, and 
began to pat excitedly at Dave Henderson’s 
sleeve. 

‘‘ It is like the old days!” he said fever¬ 
ishly, “ It is like the young blood warming 
up an old man’s veins again. Yes, yes, it 
is like the old days come back once more! 
Ah, my young friend, if I had had you on 
the night that Tony Lomazzi was trapped, 
instead of—but that is too late, eh? "i’es— 
too late! But you are clever, and you use 
your head, and you have the courage. That 
is what I like! 

" Yes, assuredly, I will help you, and not 
for Tony I.omazzi’s sake, but for your own. 
You shall have your chance, your fighting 
chance, my young friend, and you will run 
down your man ”—his voice was rising in 
excitement—“ and the money—eh! Yes, 
yes! And Nicolo Capriano will help you! ” 
He raised his voice still higher. “ Teresa! 
Here, Teresa!” he shouted. 

The door opened: the girl stood on the 
threshold. 

Father,” she said reprovingly, ” you 
are exciting yourself again.” 

The old bomb king’s voice was instantly 
subdued. 

“No, I am not! You see—my little 
one! You see, I am quite calm. And now 
listen to me. This is Tony Lomazzi’s friend, 
and he is therefore our friend. Is it not so? 
Well then, listen! He is in need of help. 
The police must not get him. So, first, he 
must have some clothes instead of those 
torn ones. Get him some of mine. They 
will not fit very well—but they will do. 
Then you will telephone Emmanuel that I 
have a guest for him who does not like the 
police, a guest by the name of Smith—that 
is enough for him to know. .‘\nd tell Em¬ 
manuel that he is to come with his car, and 
wait a block below the lane. .-\nd after that 
again you will go out, Teresa, and let us 
know if all is safe, and if there is still any 
police, or any one else, in the lane. Eh?” 

” Yes,” she said. She was looking at 
Dave Henderson now, and there was a 
friendly smile in the dark, steady eyes, 
though she still addressed her father. “ And 
what news does he bring us of Tony?” 
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“ You will know by and by, when there 
is time,” her father answered with sudden 
bruskness. “ Run, nowl” 

She Avas back in a fcAv moments with an 
armful of clothes; then once more left the 
room, this time closing the door behind her. 

Nicolo Capriano pointed to a second 
door at the side of the room. 

“ There is the bath-room, my young 
friend,” he said crisply. Go in there and 
wash the blood off your face, and change' 
your clothe.s.” 

Dave Henderson hesitated. 

“ Do you think it is safe for her, for 
your daughter, to go out there?” he de¬ 
murred. “ There was more of a row than 
perhaps I led you to imagine, and the 
police—” 

“Safe!” The old Italian grinned sud¬ 
denly in derision. “ Listen, my young 
friend, you need have no fear. My daugh¬ 
ter is a Capriano—eh? Y'es, and like her 
father, she is more than a match for all the 
police in San Francisco. Go nov'.’. and 
change! It will not take Emmanuel long 
to get here.” 

It took Dave Henderson perhaps fifteen 
minutes to Avash and bathe his bruises, and 
change into the Italian’s clothes. At the 
expiration of that time, he surveyed the re¬ 
sult in a small mirror that hung on the wall. 
The clothes AA-ere ready-made, and far from 
neAv; they Avere ill-fitting, and they bulged 
badly in places His appearance Avas not 
flattering! He might have passed for an 
Italian navvy in hard luck and— He smiled 
queerly, as he turned from the mirror and 
transferred the money he had receK'ed from 
Square John Kelly, together AA'ith his fcAv 
belongings, from the pockets of his dis¬ 
carded suit to those of the one he noAv had 
on. He stepped out into the bedroom. 

Nicolo Capriano in turn surveyed the 
metamorphosis critically for a moment— 
and nodded his head in approval. 

“ Good!” ejaculated the old bomb king. 
^‘Excellent!” He rubbed his thin fingers 
together. “ Yes, yes, it is like the old days 
again! Ha, ha! old Nicolo still plays a 
hand in the game, and old Nicolo’s head is 
still on his .shoulders. Three or four days! 
That Avould be easy even for a child I Em¬ 
manuel Avill take care of that. 


“ But we must do better than that—eh? 
And that is not so simple! 

“To hide away from the police is one 
thing, and to outwit them completely is 
another! Is it not so? 

“Just give the old man, whose brain 
has groAvn rusty because it has been so long 
idle, time to think, eh? It will do you no 
good if you ahvays have to hide—eh? But, 
listen, you Avill hide Avhile old Nicolo thinks 

A'ou understand? You can trust Emman¬ 
uel—but tell him nothing. He keeps a lit¬ 
tle restaurant, and he AA'ill give you a room 
up-stairs. You must not leave that room, 
you must not shoAv yourself, until you hear 
from me. You quite understand?” 

“You need not AAwry on that score!” 
said DaA'e Henderson grimly. 

“Good!” cried the old Italian again. 
“ Only my daughter and myself Avill knoAA' 
that you are there. You can leave it to old 
-Nicolo to find a AA’ay. Yes, yes ”—excite¬ 
ment Avas groAving upon the man again; 
he rocked his body to and fro —“ old Nicolo 
and the police—^ha, ha! Old Nicolo, who 
is dying in his bed—eh? And—” His 
voice AAas hushed abruptly; he lowered him¬ 
self back on his pilloAvs. “ Here is Teresa! ” 
he Avhispered. “ She aaiU say I am exciting 
myself again. Bah! I am strong again 
Avith the old wine in my veins! ” His hands 
lay suddenly quiet and composed on the 
coverlet before him, as the door opened, and 
the girl stood again on the threshold. 
“ Well, my little one?” he purred. 

“ Emmanuel has come,” she smd. 
“ There are some police up in Vinetto’s sa¬ 
loon, but there is no one in the lane. It is 
quite safe.” 

Nicolo Capriano nodded. 

“ And Emmanuel understands?” 

“ Yes,” she said. 

“ Go, then!” The old Italian was hold¬ 
ing out his hand to Dave Henderson. “ Go 
at once! My daughter AA’ill take you to Em¬ 
manuel.” 

Dave Henderson caught the other’s hand. 

“ Yes, but look here,” he said, a sudden 
huskiness in his voice, “ I—” 

“ You Avant to thank me—eh?” said the 
old bomb king, shaking his head. “ Well, 
my young friend, there Avill be time enough 
for that. You Avill see me again—eh? 
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Yc-s! When old Xicolo sends for you, you 
will come. Until then—^you will remember I 
Do not move from your room! Xow. go!” 

Teresa spoke from the doorway. 

"Yes, hurry, please!” she said quietly. 
■■ The lane was empty a few minutes ago, 
but—” She shrugged her shoulders signifi¬ 
cantly. 

Dave Henderson, with a final nod to the 
propped-up figure in the bed. turned and 
followed Teresa along the passage, and 
out into the porch. Here she bade him 
wait while she went out again into the lane; 
but in a minute more she called out to him 
in a whisper to join her. 

They passed out of the lane, and into the 
cross street. A little ahead of them, Hen¬ 
derson could see a small car. its hood up. 
standing by the curb. 

She stopped suddenly. 

" Emmanuel has seen me,” she said. 
“ 'fhat is all that is necessary to identify 
you.” She held out her hand. " I—1 hope 
you will get out of your danger safely.” 

" If I do,” said Dave Henderson ferwent- 
h’, •* I’ll have you and your father to thank 
for it.” 

She shook her head. 

•• Xo,” she said. ” You will have to 
thank Tony Lomazzi.” 

He wanted to say something to detain 
her there for a moment or two longer, even 
under those most unauspicious of circum¬ 
stances—but five years of prison had not 
made him glib of tongue, or quick of speech, 
ilhe was very pretty—but it was not her 
prettiness alone that made her apioeal. 
There was something of winsomeness about 
the lithe, graceful little figure, and some¬ 
thing to admire in the quiet .'^elf-reliance, 
and the cool composure with which, for in¬ 
stance, she had just accepted the danger 
of possible, and decidedly unpleasant, inter¬ 
ference by the police in the lane, t 

" But I can’t thank Tony Lomazzi, since 
he is dead.’’ he blurted out—and the next 
instant cursed himself for a raw-tongued, 
blundering fool. In the rays of the street 
lamp a little way off, he saw her face go 
deathly white. Her hand that was in his 
closed with a quick, involuntary clutch, and 
fell away'—and there came a little moan of 
pain, 


"Dead!” she said. ‘‘Tony—^dead!” 
And then she seemed to draw her little form 
erect—and smiled—but the great dark eyes 
were wet and full of tears. “ I—” Her 
voice broke. “ Good night! ” she said hur¬ 
riedly—and turned abruptly away. 

He watched her, gnawing viciously at his 
lip, cursing at himself again for a blunder¬ 
ing fool, until she disappeared in the lane— 
and then he, too, turned, and walked to 
the waiting car. 

A man in the driver's .seat reached out 
and opened the door of the tonneau. 

Me Emmanuel,” he said complacently, 
in broken English. “ Y'ou no givea da 
damn for da police any more. I gotta da 
room where you hide—safe. See? Over da 
restaurant. You eat, you sleep, you givea 
da cops da laugh.” 

Dave Henderson stepped into the car. 
His mind was in a curious whirl. A thou¬ 
sand diverse things seemed struggling for 
supremacy—the police and Runty Mott— 
-Millman—Barjan, the police lieutenant— 
Capriano, the queer, sick Capriano — the 
girl with the wondrous face, who cried be¬ 
cause Tony Lomazzi w'as dead — a thou- 
■sand things impinging in lightning flashes 
that made a vorte,\ of his brain. They 
found expression in a sort of debonair fa¬ 
cetiousness. 

“Some boy, Emmanuel!” he said—and 
flung himself down on the seat. “ Go ^to 
it!” 

CHAPTER HI. 

NICOLO CAPRIANO PL.-\YS IIIS CARDS. 

ICOLO CAPRIAXO’S eyes were 
closed: the propped-up form on the 
pillows was motionless—only the thin 
fingers plucking at the coverlet with curious¬ 
ly patient insistence bore evidence that the 
man was not asleep. 

Suddenly he smiled; and his eyes opened, 
a dreamy, smoldering light in their depths. 
His hand reached out for the morning paper 
that lay on the bed beside him, and for the 
second time since Teresa had brought him 
the paper half an hour before, he pored 
for a long while over a leading “ story ” on 
the front page. 
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It had nothing to do with the disturbance 
in Vinetto’s saloon of the night before; it 
dealt with a strange and mysterious bomb 
explosion in a down-town park during the 
small morning hours, which, besides awak¬ 
ening and terrifying the immediate neigh¬ 
borhood, had, according to the newspaper 
account, literally blown a man and, with the 
man the bench on which he had evidently 
been sitting under an arc light, to pieces. 

The victim was mutilated beyond recog¬ 
nition—all that the police had been able to 
identify were fragments of a bomb, thus 
establishing the cause of the accident, or, 
more likely, as the paper hinted, murder. 

“ The fool!” Xicolo Capriano whispered. 
It was Ignace Ferroni—the fool! And so 
he w’ould not listen to old Nkolo—eh?” 
He cackled out suddenly, his laugh shrill 
and high echoing through the room. “ Well, 
perhaps it is as well, eh, Ignace? Perhaps 
it is as well—perhaps j'ou will be of some 
service, Ignace, now that you are dead, eh, 
Ignace—which is something that you never 
were when you were alive! ” 

He laid the paper down, and again his 
eyes closed, and again the blue-tipped fin¬ 
gers resumed their interminable plucking at 
the coverlet—but now he whispered con¬ 
stantly to himself. - 

“ A hundred thousand dollars. It is a 
great deal of money. We worked for much 
less in the old days—for very much less. 
I am old and sick, am I? Ha, ha! But 
for just once more, eh?—just once more— 
to see if the old cunning is not still there. 
And if the cards are thrust into one's hands, 
does it not make the fingers itch to play 
them? Yes, yes, it makes young again the 
blood in the old veins. And Tony is dead. 

“ Yes, yes, the young fellow is clever, too 
—clever enough to find the money again 
if the police do not meddle with him. And 
the gang, Baldy Vickers’s gang—bah! — 
they are already no longer to be considered 
—they have not long arms, they do not 
reach far—they do not reach to New York 
—eh?—where the police reach—and where 
old Xicolo Capriano reaches, too! 

“Ignace—the fool! So he would not 
listen to me, eh?—and he sat out there 
under the park light trying to fix his old 
bomb, and blew himself up, The fool—but 


you have no reason to complain, eh, Xicolo? 
It will bring the police to the door, but for 
once they will be welcome, eh? They will 
not know it—but they will be welcome, 
We will see if Xicolo Capriano is not still 
their match!” 

Outside somewhere in the hall he could 
hear Teresa moving about, busy with her 
morning work. He listened intently—not to 
his daughter’s movements, but for a foot¬ 
step on the pavement that, instead of pass¬ 
ing by, would climb the short flight of steps 
to the front door. 

“ Well, why do they not come—eh?" he 
muttered impatiently. “ Why do they not 
come?” 

He relapsed into silence, but he no longer 
lay there placidly with his eyes closed. A 
strange excitement seemed to be growing 
upon him. It tinged the skin under his 
beard with a hectic flush, and the black eyes 
glistened and glinted abnormally as they 
kept darting objectiveless glances here and 
there around the room. 

Perhaps half an hour passed, and then 
the sick man began to mutter again: 

“ Will they make me send for them—the 
fools!” He apostrophized the foot of the 
bed viciously. “ No, no—it would not be 
as safe. If they do not come in another 
hour, there will be time enough then for 
that. You must wait, Xicolo. The police 
have always come before to Xicolo Capriano 
if they thought old Xicolo could help them 
—and with a bomb—^ha, ha!—to whom else 
would they come—eh?—to whom—” 

He was instantly alert. Some one was, 
out.side there now. He heard the door¬ 
bell ring, and presently he heard Teresa 
answer it. He caught a confused murmur of 
voices. The thin fingers were working with 
a curiou.«, jubilant motion one over the 
other. The black eyes, half closed again, 
fixed expectantly" on the door of the room 
opposite to the foot of the bed. It opened, 
anti Teresa stepi^ed into the room. 

“ It is Lieutenant Barjan, father,” she 
said, in a low- tone. “ He wants to talk 
to you about that bomb explosion in the 
park." 

“Sol” A queer smile twitched at the 
old bomb king’s lips. He beckoned to his 
daughter to approach the bed, and, as she 
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obeyed, he pulled her head down to his lips. 
“ You l^now nothing, Teresa—nothing I 
Understand? Nothing, except to corrobo¬ 
rate anything that I may say. Y'ou did not 
even know that there had been an explosion 
until he spoke of it. You know nothing 
about Ignace. You understand?” 

Yes,” she said composedly. 

” Good!” he whispered. “ Well now, go 
and tell him that I do not want to see him. 
Tell him I said he was to go away. Tell 
him that I won’t see him, that 1 won’t be 
'oothered with him and his cursed police 
spies! Tell him that ”—he patted his 
daughter's head confidentially—and leave 
the door open, Teresa, little one. so that I 
can hear.” 

“ What do you mean to do, father?” she 
asked quickly. 

“ Ha, ha—you will see, my little one— 
you will see!” Capriano patted her head 
again. ” We do not forget our debt to 
Tony Lomazzi. No! Well, you will see! 
Tell the cunning, clever Barjan to go 
away!” 

He watched as she left the room; and 
then, his head cocked on one side to listen, 
the blue-tipped fingers reached stealthily 
out and, without a sound, slid the news¬ 
paper that was lying in front of him under 
the bed-covers. 

I am very sorr\^” he heard Teresa an¬ 
nounce crisply; "but my father positively 
refuses to see you.” 

■‘Oh, he does- does he?” a voice re¬ 
turned in bland sarcasm. “ Well, I'm very 
.sorry myself then, but I guess he’ll have to 
change his mind! Pardon me. Miss Ca¬ 
priano. if I—” 

quick, heavy step sounded in the hall¬ 
way. Xicolo Capriano’s alert and listen¬ 
ing attitude was gone in a flash. He pushed 
himself up in the bed, and held himself 
there with one hand, and the otlier, out- 
flung, knotted into a fist, he shook violently 
in the direction of the door, as the figure 
of the plain-clothesman appeared on the 
lhre.shold. 

Old Xicolo Capriano was apparently in 
the throes of a towering passion. 

“ Get out of here!” he screamed. “ Did 
my daughter not tell you to get out? Go 
away! I want nothing to do with you! 


Curse you—and all the rest of the police 
with you! Can you not leave old Nicolo 
Capriano to die in peace—eh?” 

"That's all right!” said Barjan coolly. 
He glanced over his shoulder. Teresa was 
standing just outside in the hall behind him. 
" Pardon me,” he .said again—and closed 
tire door upon her. " Now, then ”—he 
faced Xicolo Capriano once more—“ there’s 
no use kicking up ail this dust. It won’t 
get you anywhere, Xicolo. There’s a little 
matter that 1 want to talk to you about, and 
that I'm going to talk to you about whether 
you like it or not— that’s all there is to it. 
.\nd we’ll get right to the point. What do 
you know" about that affair in the park last 
night?” 

Xicolo Capriano sank back on his pillows 
with a furious snarl. He still shook his 
fist at the officer. 

" AVhat should I know about your miser¬ 
able affairs?” he shouted. “ 1 know nothing 
about any park! I know nothing at all! 
IVhy do you not leave me in peace—eh? 
For fifteen years this has gone on, ahvays 
spying on Xicolo Capriano, and for fifteen 
years Xicolo Capriano has not lifted a finger 
against the law.” 

" That is true—as far as we know.” said 
Barjan calmly. " But there’s a little record 
that goes back beyond those fifteen years, 
Xicolo, that keeps us a little chummy with 
you—and you’ve been valuable at times, 
Xicolo.” 

"Bah!” Xicolo Capriano spat the e.x- 
clamation viciously at the other. 

“ .\bout last night,” .suggested Barjan pa¬ 
tiently. “ It’s rather in your line. I thought 
perhaps you might be able to give us a little 
help that would put us on the right track.” 

" I don’t know what you’re talking 
about!” snapped Xicolo Capriano. 

" I’m talking about the man that was 
blown to pieces by a bomb.” Barjan was 
still patient. 

Xicolo Capriano's eyes showed the first 
gleam of interest. 

■' I didn’t know tliere was any man blown 
up.” His tone appeared to mingle the rage 
and antagonism that he had first exhibited 
with a new and suddenly awakened curic^s- 
ity. •• I didn’t know there w'as any man 
blown up,” he repeated. 
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“ That’s too bad!” said Barjan with mock 
resignation—and settled himself deliberate¬ 
ly in a chair at the bedside. “ I guess, 
then, you’re the only man in San Francisco 
who doesn’t.” 

“You fool!” Nicolo Capriano rasped in 
rage again. “ I’ve been bedridden for three 
years—and I wish to God you had been, 
too! ” He choked and coughed a little. He 
eyed Barjan malevolently. “ I tell you this 
is the first I’ve heard of it. I don’t hang 
about the street corners picking up the 
news! Don’t sit there with your silly, smirk¬ 
ing police face, trying to .see how smart you 
can be! W’hat information do you expect 
to get out of me like that? When I know 
nothing, I can tell nothing, can I? Who 
was the man?” 

“ That’s what we want to know,” said 
Barjan pleasantl 3 ''. “ And, look here, 
Nicolo, I’m not here to rile you. All that 
was left were a few fragments of park 
bench, man, arc-light standard, and a piece 
or two of what was evidently a bomb.” 

“ What time was this?” Nicolo Capri- 
ano’s eyes were on the foot of the bed., 

“ Three o’clock this morning,” Barjan an¬ 
swered. 

The old bomb king's fingers began to 
pluck at the coverlet. -A-minute passed. 
His eyes, from the foot of the bed, fixed for 
an instant moodily on Barjan’s face—and 
sought the foot of the bed again. 

Barjan broke the silence. 

“ So you do know something about it, 
eh, Nicolo?” he prodded softly. 

“ I didn’t know anything had happened 
until you said so,” returned Nicolo Capriano 
curtly. “ But seeing it has happened, may¬ 
be I—” He cut his words off short, and 
eyed the plain-clothes man again. “ Is the 
man dead?” he demanded, with well-simu¬ 
lated, sudden suspicion. “ You are not 
lying to me—eh? I trust none of you!” 

“Dead!” ejaculated Barjan almost hys¬ 
terically. “ Good God—dead! Didn’t I 
tell you he was blown into unrecognizable 
atoms?” 

The sharp, black eyes lingered a little 
longer on Barjan’s face. The result ap¬ 
peared finally to allay Nicolo Capriano's 
suspicions. 

“Well, all right, then, I’ll tell you,” he 


said, but there was a grudging note still in 
the old bomb king’s voice. “ It can’t do 
the man any harm if he’s dead. I gues 
you’ll know who it is. It’s the fellow who 
pulled that hundred-thousand-dollar rob¬ 
bery about five years ago on old man Tj'de- 
man—the fellow that went by the name 
of Dave Henderson, I don’t know whether 
that’s his real name or not.” 

“ What!” shouted Barjan. He had lost 
his composure. He was up from his chair, 
and staring wildly at the old man on the 
bed. “You’re crazy!” he jerked out sud¬ 
denly. “ Either you’re lying to me, or 
you’re off 3 'our nut! You—” 

Nicolo Capriano was in a towering rage 
in an instant. 

“ You get out of here!” he screamed, 
“ You get to hell out of here! I didn’t ask 
you to come, and I don’t give a damn 
whether it w^ Dave Henderson or a pole¬ 
cat! It’s nothing to do with me! It’s 
your hunt—so go and hunt somewhere 
else! I’m lying, or I’m off my nut, am I? 
Well, j'ou get to hell out of here! Go on!” 
He shook a frantic fist at Barjan, and, 
choking, coughing, pulled himself up in bed 
again, and pointed to the door. “ Do j'ou 
hear? Get out!” 

Barjan shifted uneasily in alarm. Nicolo 
Capriano’s coughing spell had developed 
into a paro.xysm that was genuine enough. 

“ Look here,” said Barjan, in a pacify¬ 
ing tone, “don’t e.xcite yourself like that. 
I take back what I said. You gave me a 
jol't for a minute, that’s all. But you’ve 
got the wrong dope somehow, Nicolo. 

“ lYhoever it was, it wasn’t Dave Hen¬ 
derson. 

“ The man was too badly smashed up to 
be recognized, but there was at least some 
of his clothing left. Dave Henderson was 
followed all day yesterday by the police 
from the minute he left the penitentiary, 
and he didn’t buy any clothes. Dave Hen¬ 
derson had on a black prison suit—and this 
man hadn’t.” 

Nicolo Caprino shrugged his shoulders 
in angry contempt. 

“I’m satisfied, if you are!” he snarled. 
“ Go on—get out! ” 

Barjan frowned a little helplesslj' now. 

“ But I’m not satisfied,” he admitted 
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earnestly. Look here, Nicolo, for the 
love of Mike, keep your temper, and let’s 
get to the bottom of this. For some reason 
you seem to think it was Dave Henderson. 
I know it wasn’t; but I’ve got to know 
what started you off on that track. Those 
dothes—” 

“You’re a damn fool!” Xicolo Capriano, 
apparently slightly mollified, was jeering 
DOW. “Those clothes—ha, ha! It is like 
the police! And so old Xicolo is off his 
nut—ch? Well, I will show you!” He 
raised his voice and called his daughter. 
“Teresa, my little one,” he said, as the 
door opened and she appeared, “ bring me 
the dothes that young man had on last 
night.” 

"What’s that you say!" e.\claimed Bar- 
jan in sudden e.vcitemenl. 

“Wait!” said Xicolo Capriano ungra- 
dously. 

Teresa was back in a moment with an 
armful of clothing, which, at her father's 
direction, she deposited on the foot of the 
bed. 

Xicolo Capriano waved her from the 
room. He leered at Barjan. 

'• Well, are those the clothes there that 
j-ou and your police are using to blindfold 
jour eyes with, or are they not—eh?” 

Barjan had already pounced upon the 
dothing, and was pawing it over feverishly. 

• Good God—yes! ” he burst out sharply. 

“ .\nd the clothes that the dead man 
had on—let me see ”—Xicolo Capriano’s 
voice was tauntingly triumphant, as, with 
■ eyes half closed, visualizing for himself the 
attire of one Ignace Ferroni, he slowly enu¬ 
merated the various articles of dress worn 
by the actual victim of the e.\plosion. He 
looked at Barjan maliciously, as he 
finished. 

“ Well,” he demanded. “ was there 
enough left of what the man had on to 
identify any. of those things? If so ”— 
X'icolo Capriano shrugged his shoulders by¬ 
way of finality. 

“Yes, yes!” Barjan’s excitement was al¬ 
most bey-ond his control. “ Yes, that is 
what he wore, but—good God, Capriano— 
what does this mean? I don’t under¬ 
stand!” 

“ -Voout the clothes?" inquired Xicolo 


Capriano caustically. “ But I should know 
what he had on since they were my clothes 
—eh? .And you have only to look at the 
ones there on the bed to find out for your¬ 
self why I gave him some that, though I do 
not say they were new, for I have not 
bought any clothes in the three damnable 
and cursed years that I have lain here, were 
at least not all torn to pieces—eh?’’ 

Barjan was pacing up and down the 
room now. When the other’s back was 
turned, X^icolo Capriano permitted a sinis¬ 
ter and mocking smile to hover on his lips; 
when Barjan faced the bed, Xicolo Capri¬ 
ano eyed the officer with a sour contempt 
into which he injected a sort of viciously 
triumphant self-vindication. 

“ Come across with the rest!” said Bar¬ 
jan abruptly. “ How did Dave Henderson 
come here to you? And what about that 
bomb? Did you give it to him?’’ 

Xicolo Capriano’s convenient irascibility' 
was instantly at his command again. He 
scowled at Barjan, and his scranny/ fist was 
flourished under Barjan’s nose. 

“ Xo, I didn’t!” he snarled. “ And you 
know well enough that I didn’t. You will 
try to make me out the guilty man now—■ 
eh—just because I was fool enough to help 
you out of your muddle!” 

Barjan became diplomatic again. 

“ Xothing of the kind!” he said appeas- 
ingly. “ You’re too touchy, Xicolo! I 
know that you’re on the square all right, 
and. that you have been ever since your 
gang was broken up and Tony I-omazzi 
was caught. That’s good enough, isn’t it? 
Xow, come on! Give me the dope about 
Dave Henderson.” 

Xicolo Capriano’s fingers plucked sul¬ 
lenly at the coverlet. A minute passed. 

“Bah!” he grunted finally. “A little 
honey—eh—when you want something 
from old Nicolo! Well, then, listen! Dave 
Henderson came here last night in those 
torn clothes, and with his face badly cut 
from a fight that he said he had been in. 
I don’t know whether his story is true or 
not—you can. find that out for yourself. 
I don’t know anything about him, but this 
is what he told me. He said that his cell 
in the prison w^ next to Tony Lomazzi’s; 
that he and Tony were friends; that Tony 
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died a little while ago, and that on the 
night Tony died he told this fellow Hender¬ 
son to come to me if he needed any -help.” 

“Yes!” Barjan’s voice was eager. He 
dropped into the chair again, and leaned 
attentively over the bed toward Xicolo 
Capriano. “ So he came to you through 
Tony Lomazzi—eh? Well, so far, I guess 
the story’s straight. I happen to know 
that Henderson’s cell was next to Lomaz- 
zi’s. But where did he get the bomb? He 
certainly didn’t have it when he left the 
prison, and he was shadowed—” 

“So you said before!” interrupted Ni- 
colo Capriano caustically, “ Well, in that 
case, you ought to know whether the rest 
of the story is true, too, or not. He said 
he met a stranger in a saloon last night, 
and that they chummed up together, and 
started in to make a night of it. They 
v.ent from one saloon to another. Their 
spree ended in a fight at Vinetto’s place 
up the block here, where Henderson and 
his friend were attacked by some of Baldy 
Vickers’s gang. 

“ Henderson said his friend was knocked 
out, and that he himself had a narrow 
squeak of it, and just managed to escape 
through the back door, and ran down the 
lane, and got in here. I asked him how he 
knew where I lived, and he said that during 
the afternoon he had located the house be¬ 
cause he meant to come here last night 
anyway, only he was afraid the police 
might be watching him, and he had intend¬ 
ed to wait until after dark.” 

Xicolo Capriano’s eyelids drooped to 
hide a sudden cunning and mocking gleam 
that was creeping into them. “ You ought 
to be able to ti-ace this friend of Hender¬ 
son’s if the man was knocked out and un¬ 
conscious at Vinetto’s, as Henderson 
claimed—and if Henderson was telling the 
truth, the other would corroborate it.” 

'■ We’ve already got him,” said Barjan, 
with a hint of savagery in his voice. The 
“ friend,” alias a plain-clothes man, had 
proved anything but an inspiration from 
the standpoint of the police! “ Go on! 
The story is still straight. You say that 
Have Henderson said he intended to come 
here anyway, quite apart from making his 
escape from Vinetto’s. What for?’’ 


Xicolo Capriano shrugged his shoulderis 

" Money, I dare say,” he said tersdy. 

“ The usual thing! At least, I suppose 
that’s what he had originally intended to 
come for—but we didn’t get as far as that 
The fight at Vinetto’s seemed to have Idt 
him with but one idea. When he got here 
he Avas in a devil’s rage. The only thing 
that seemed to be in his mind Avas to get 
some clothes that w^ouldn’t attract atten¬ 
tion, instead of the torn ones he had oa, 
and to get out again as soon as he could! 
with the object of getting even with thh 
gang of Baldy’s. 

“ He said they were the ones that ‘ sent, 
him up ’ on account of their evidence at his 
trial, and that they Avere after him again 
noAv because of the stolen money that they 
believed he had hidden somewhere. He 
was like a maniac. He said he’d seen them 
and everybody else in hell before they got 
that money, and he SAVore he’d get every 
last one of that gang—and get them in a 
bunch. I didn’t know Avhat he meant then. 
I tried to quiet him doAvn, but I might as 
Avell have tiked to a Avild beast. I tried to 
get him to stay here and go to bed—in¬ 
stead, he laughed at me in a queer sort of 
Avay, and said he’d Avipe every one of that 
croAvd off the face of the earth before 
morning. I began to think he was really 
crazy. He put on the clothes I gave him. 
and went out again.” 

Barjan nodded. 

“ You don’t knoAv it,’’ he said quietly: 
“ but that’s Avhere the police lost track of 
him—AA'hen he ran in here.” 

“ I didn’t even knoAv the police Avere 
after him,” said Xicolo Capriano indiffer¬ 
ently. “ He came back here again about 
tAA'o o’clock this morning, and he had a 
small clockAvork bomb with him. The 
fool!” Xicolo Capriano cackled suddenly. 
“ He had found Balcly’s gang all together 
doAvn in Jake Morrissey’s, and he had 
throAvn the thing against the building. The 
fool! Of course it Avouldn’t go off! He 
thought it Avould by hitting it against some¬ 
thing. The only Avay to make it any good 
Avas to open the casing and set the clock 
Avork. AVhen he found it didn’t explode, 
he picked it up again, and brought it back 
here. 
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“He wanted me to fix it for him. I 
asked him where he got it. All I could get 
out of him was that Tony Lomazzi had told 
him where he had hidden some things. Ha, 
hal” Nicolo Capriano cackled more shril¬ 
ly still, and began to rock in bed with un¬ 
seemly mirth. “ One of Tony’s old bombsl 
Tony left the young fool a legacy—a bomb, 
and maybe there was some money, too. I 
tried to find out about that, but all he said 
u-as to keep asking me to fix the bomb for 
him. I refused. I told him I was no 
longer in that business. ' That I went out 
of it when Tony Lomazzi did—fifteen 
years ago. 

'• He would listen to nothing. He cursed 
me. I did not think he could do any harm 
with the thing—and I guess he didn’t! A 
young fool like that is best out of the way. 
He went away cursing me. I suppose he 
tried to fix it himself under that arc light 
on the park bench.” 

Xicolo Capriano shrugged his shoulders 
again. “ I would not have cared to open 
the thing myself—it was made too long 
ago, eh? The clockwork might have played 
tricks even with me, who once was—” 

“ Yes,” said Barjan. He stood up. “ I 
guess that’s good enough, and I guess that’s 
the end of Dave Henderson—and one hun¬ 
dred tliousand dollars.” He frowned in a 
meditative sort of way. “ I don’t know 
whether I’m sorry or not,” he said slowly. 
“We’d have got him sooner or later, of 
course, but—” He pointed abruptly to the 
prison clothes on the bed. “ I’ll take 
those,” he announced briskly; “ they’ll 
need them at the inquest.” 

'■ There’s some paper in the bottom 
drawer of that wardrobe over there,” said 
Xicolo Capriano unconcernedly. “ You 
can wrap them up.” 

Barjan, with a nod of thanks, secured 
the paper, made a bundle of the clothes, 
and tucked the bundle under his arm. 

'• We won’t forget this, Nicolo,” he said 
heartily, as he moved toward the door. 

“Hah!” said Nicolo Capriano with a 
scowl. '• I know how much that is worth!” 

He listened attentively as Teresa showed 
the plain-clothes man out through the front 
door. .\s the door closed again, he called 
his daughter. 


“ Listen, my little one,” he said, and his 
forefinger was laid against the side of his 
nose in a gesture of humorous confidence. 

I will tell you something. Ignace Fer- 
roni, who was fool enough to blow himself 
up, has become the young man whom our 
good friend Tony Lomazzi sent to us last 
night.” 

“ Father!” Her eyes widened in sudden 
amazement, not unmixed with alarm. 

“ You understand, my tittle one?” He 
wagged his head, and cackled softly. “ Not 
a word! You understand?” 

“Yes,” she said doubtfully. 

“Good!” grunted the old bomb king. 
“ I think Barjan has swallowed the hook. 
But I trust no one. I must be sure—^you 
understand— sure! Go and telephone 
Emmanuel, and tell him to find Little Pe¬ 
ter, and send the scoundrel to me at once.” 

“ Yes, father,” she said; “ but—” 

“ It is for Tony Lomazzi,” he said. 

She went from the room. Nicolo Capri¬ 
ano lay back on the pillows and closed his 
eyes. He might have been asleep again, 
for the smile on his lips was as guileless as 
a child’s. 

It was an hour later when, after motion¬ 
ing Teresa, who had opened the door, 
away, he propped himself up on his elbow 
to greet a wizen, crafty-faced little rat of 
the underworld who stood at the bedside. 

“ It is like the old days to see you here. 
Little Peter,” murmured Nicolo Capriano. 
“ -And I always paid well—eh? You have 
not forgotten that? Well, I will pay well 
again. Listen! I am sure that the man 
who was killed with the bomb in the park 
last night was a prison bird by the name 
of Dave Henderson; and I told the police 
so. But it is always possible that I have 
made a mistake. I do not think so—but 
it is always possible—eh? Well, I must 
know, Little Peter. The police will inves¬ 
tigate further, and so will Baldy Vickers’s 
gang—they had it in for the fellow. 

“ You are a clever little devil. Little Pe-^ 
ter. Find out if the police have discovered 
anything that would indicate I am wrong, 
and do the same with Baldy Vickers’s 
gang. You know them all, don’t you?” 

The wizen little rat grinned. 

“ Sure!” he said, out of the corner of his 
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mouth. “ Youse can leave it to me, Nicolo. 
I'm wise." 

Nicolo Capriano patted the other s arm 
approvingly, and smiled the man away. 

“ You have the whole day before j’ou, 
Little Peter,” he said. “ 1 am in no hurry.” 

Once more Nicolo Capriano lay back on 
his pillows and closed his eyes, and once 
more the guileless smile hovered over his 
lips. 

At intervals through the day he mur¬ 
mured and communed with himself, and 
sometimes his cackling laugh brought Te¬ 
resa to the door; but for the most part 
he lay there through the hours with the 
placid, cunning patience that the school of 
long experience had brought him. 

It was dusk when Little Peter stood at 
the bedside again. 

‘‘ Youse called de turn, Nicolo,” he said. 

Dat was de guy, all right. 1 got next to 
some of de fly-cops, an’ dey ain't got no 
doubt about it. Dey handed it out to de 
reporters.” He flipped a newspaper that 
he was carrying onto the bed. “ Youse 
can read it for yerself. An’ de gang sizes 
it up de same way, I pulled de window 
stunt on ’em down at Morrissey’s about an 
hour ago. Dey was all dere—Baldy, an’ 
Runty Mott, an’ all de rest—an’ another 
guy, too. 

Say, I didn’t know dat Booky Skarvan 
pulled in wid dat mob. Dey rvas fightin’ 
like a lot of stray cats, an’ dey was sore as 
pups, an’ all blamin’ de other one for losin’ 
de money. 

De only guy in de lot dat kept his head 
■was Booky. He sat dere chewin’ a big, fat 
cigar, an’ wigglin’ it from one corner of his 
mouth to de other, an’ he handed ’em some 
talk. He give ’em hell for raussin’ every¬ 
thing up. 

*' Say, Nicolo, take it from me, youse 
want to keep yer eye peeled for him. He 
says to de crowd; ■' It’s a cinch dat Dave 
Henderson’s dead, thanks to de damned 
mess youse have made of everything,’ he 
says; ‘ an’ it’s a cinch dat Capriano’s story 
in de paper is straight—it’s too full of de 
real dope to be anything else. But if Dave 
Henderson told old Capriano dat much, he 
may have told him more—see? Old Capri¬ 
ano’s a wily bird, an’ wid a hundred thou¬ 


sand in sight de old dago wouldn’t bj. 
asleep, .\nyway, it’s our last chance—dat 
Capriano got de hidin’ place out of Daw 
Henderson. 

” ‘ But here’s where de rest of youse 
keeps yer mitts off. If it’s de last chance, 
I’ll see dat it ain’t gummed up. I’ll take 
care of Capriano myself.’ ” 

Little Peter circled his lips with his 
tongue, as Nicolo Capriano extracted a 
bank-note of generous denomination from 
under his pillow, and handed it to the 
other. 

“ Very good. Little Peter!” he said soft¬ 
ly. “ Yes, yes—very good! But you have 
already forgotten it all, eh? Is it not so, 
Little Peter?” 

'‘Sure!” said Little Peter earnestly. 
•• Sure—youse can bet yer life I have!" 

“ Good-by, then. Little Peter,” s^d 
Nicolo Capriano softly again. 

He stared for a long while at the door, 
as it closed behind the other—stared and 
smiled curiously, and plucked with his fin¬ 
gers at the coverlet. 

” .\nd so they would watch old bed¬ 
ridden Nicolo. would they—while Nicolo 
watches — er — somewhere else?” he mut¬ 
tered. '• Ha, ha! So they will watch old 
Nicolo, will they! Well, well, let them 
watch, eh?” He looked around the room 
and raised himself up in bed. He began 
to rock to and fro. A red tinge crept into 
his cheeks, a gleam of fire lighted up the 
coal-black eyes. Nicolo, Nicolo,” he 
whispered to himself, “it is like the old 
daj's back again, Nicolo—and it is like the 
old wine to make the blood run quick in 
the veins again.” 


CHAPTER IV, 

THE M.VNTLE OF ONE lOX.ACE FEKRONl., 

U P and down the small, ill-furnished 
room Dave Henderson paced back 
and forward. Not so very long ago, 
he had paced by the hour from the rear 
wall of his cell to the barred door that 
opened on an iron gallery without. He 
paced the distance now with the old ner¬ 
vous, pent-up energy that rebelled and 
mutinied and would not take passively to 
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restraint, even when that restraint was self- 
imposed. 

It had just grown dark. The window- 
shade was tightly drawn. On the table, 
beside the remains of the supper that 
Emmanuel had brought him some little time 
before, a small lamp furnished a meager 
light, and threw the corners of the room 
into sliadow. 

He had seen no one save Emmanuel since 
last night, when he had left Nicolo Capri- 
ano’s. He had not heard from Nicolo 
Capriano. It was the sense of personal 
impotency, the sense of personal inactivity 
that filled him with a sort of savage, tiger¬ 
ish impatience now. 

There were many things to do outside in 
that world beyond the drawn window-shade 
—and he could only wait! 

There was the pigeon-cote in Tooler’s 
died, for instance. .\11 during the day the 
pigeon-cote had been almost an obsession 
with him. There was a chance—one 
diance .'n perhaps a million — that for 
some reason or other Millman had not been 
able to get there. It was a gambling chance 
^0 more, no less—^with the odds so 
I heavily against Millman permitting any- 
t thing to keep him from getting his hands 
I on a fortune in ready cash that, from a 
^ material standpoint, there was hardly any 
use in his going there. 

But that did not remove the ever present, 
and, as opposed to the material, the in¬ 
tangible sense of uncertainty that possessed 
him. He expected to find the money gone; 
he would be a fool a thousand times over 
to e.xpect anything else. But he had to 
satisfy himself, and he would—if that keen 
old brain of Nicolo Capriano only suc¬ 
ceeded in devising some means of throwing 
I the police definitely off the trail, 
i But it was not so easy’ to throw the 
police definitely off the trail, as Nicolo 
Capriano himself had said. He was ready 
to agree in that with the crafty old Italian; 
and, even after these few hours cooped up 
in here, he was even more ready to agree 
with the other that the mere hiding of 
himself away from the police was utterly 
abortive as far as the accomplishment of 
■any conclusive end was concerned, 
i It was far from easy; though, acting 


somewhat as a panacea to his impatience, 
the old Italian had inspired him with faith 
as being more than a match for the police, 
and yet— 

He gnawed at his lips. He, too, had not 
been idle through the day; he, too, had 
tried to find some way, some loophole that 
would enable him, once he went out into 
the open again, to throw Barjan and all 
that Barjan stood for, conclusively and for¬ 
ever off his track. 

And the more he had thought of it, the 
more insurmountable the difficulty and 
seeming impossibility of doing so had be¬ 
come. It had even shaken his faith a little 
in Nicolo Capriano’s foxlike cunning prov¬ 
ing equal to the occasion. He couldn’t, for 
instance, live all his life in disguise. That 
did very- well perhaps as a piece of fiction, 
but practically it offered very little at¬ 
traction ! 

He frowned—and laughed a little harsh¬ 
ly at himself. He was illogical again. He 
had asked only for three or four days, for 
a fighting chance, just time enough to get 
on Millman’s trail, hadn’t he? 

And now he was greedy for a permanent 
and enduring safe-conduct from the po¬ 
lice, and his brain mulled and toiled with 
that objective alone in view, and he stood 
here now employed in gnawing his lips 
because he could not see the way, or see 
how Nicolo Capriano could find it, either. 
He shrugged his shoulders. As well dismiss 
that! If he could but reach Millman, and 
after Millman, Booky Skarvan, just to pay 
the debts he owed, then— 

His hand, that had curled into a clenched 
fist, with knuckles showing like white knobs 
under the tight-stretched skin, relaxed, as, 
• following a low, quick knock at the door, 
Emmanuel stepped into the room. 

’’ I gotta da message for y'ou from 
Nicolo,” Emmanuel announced; '• an’ I 
gotta da letter for you from Nicolo, too. 
You get a damn sick staying in here, eh? 
Well, Nicolo say you go to his place—see 
him to-night. We takea da car by an’ by 
an’ go.” 

'■That's the talk, Emmanuel!” said 
Dave Henderson with terse heartiness. 
“ You're all right, Emmanuel, and so is 
your room and your grub, but a little fresh 
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air is what I am looking for, and the sooner 
the better!” 

He took the envelope that Emmanuel 
extended, crossed over to the lamp and 
turned his back on the other, as he ripped 
the envelope open. Xicolo Capriano’s in¬ 
junction had been to say nothing to Em¬ 
manuel, and— He was staring blankly at 
the front page of the evening newspaper, 
all that the envelope contained, and which 
he had now unfolded before him. And 
then he caught his breath sharply. 

He was either crazy, or his eyes were 
playing him tricks. 

A thrill that he suppressed by an almost 
superhuman effort of will, a thrill that tore 
and fought at the restraint he put upon it, 
because he was afraid that the mad, insane 
uplift that it premised was but some fan¬ 
tastic hallucination, swept over him. There 
was a lead-pencil circle drawn around the 
captions of one of the columns; and three 
written words, connected to the circle by 
another pencil-stroke, leaped up at him 
from the margin of the paper; 

‘‘ You are dead!” 

He felt the blood surging upward in his 
veins to beat like the blows of a trip¬ 
hammer at his temples. The words \vere 
not blurred and running together any 
more; the captions,-instead, inside that 
circle, seemed to stand out in such huge, 
startling type that they dominated the 
entire page: 

MAN BLOWN TO PIECES BY BOMB 
IDENTIFIED. 

Mystery Is Explained. 

Dave Henderson, Ex-Convict, Victim of His Oyn 
Murderous Intentions. 

Henderson glanced over his shoulder. Be¬ 
hind him Emmanuel was clatteringly piling 
up the supper dishes on the tray. He 
turned again to the newspaper and read 
Xicolo Capriano’s story, all of it now— 
and laughed. He remembered the old 
Italian’s tale of the man Ignace Eerroni 
and his bomb. 

Xicolo Capriano, for all his age and in¬ 
firmity. was still without his peer in craft 
and cunning I 


The ingenious use of enough of whatwa» 
true had stamped the utterly false as be¬ 
yond the shadow of a suspicion that it, too, 
was as genuine as the connecting links tbit 
held the fabric together. 

He warmed to the old Italian, an almost 
hysterical admiration upon him for Nicob 
Capriano’s guile. 

But transcending all other emotions tfn 
the sense of freedom. It surged upon him, 
possessing him; it brought exhilaratioB, 
and it brought a grim, unholy vista of 
things to come—a goal within possibility 
of reach now’ — Millman first, and tba 
Booky Skarvan. He was free—free as the 
air. He was dead. Dave Henderson had 
passed out of the jurisdiction of the police* 
To the police he was now but a memory-n 
he was dead. 

” You are dead.” A queer, tight smile; 
thinned his lips, as his eyes fell again upoi: 
the penciled w’ords at the margin of the 
paper. 

“ It’s no wonder they never got anything 
on old Capriano!” he muttered, and began 
to tear the paper into shreds. 

He was free! He was dead! He was 
impatient now to exercise that freedom. 
He could walk out on the streets with no 
more disguise than these cast-off clothes 
he had on, plus the brim of his hat to sbaHn 
his face—for Dave Henderson was dead, 
Xeither Booky Skarvan, nor Baldy Vickers 
would be searching for a dead man any 
more—nor would the police. He swung 
around and faced Emmanuel. 

“ I am to go to Xicolo Capriano’s, eh?” 
he said. ■* Well, then, let’s go; I’m ready." 

“ Xo makea da rush,” smiled Emmanuel 

Capriano say you gotta da time, plenty 
time. Capriano say come over by an’ by in 
da car.” 

Dave Henderson shook his head impa¬ 
tiently. 

" Xo; we’ll go now,’’ he answered. 

Emmanuel in turn shook his head. 

“ I gotta some peep down-stairs in da 
restaurant,” he said. “ I gotta stay maybe 
an hour yet.” 

Henderson considered this for a moment. 
He could walk out on the streets now quite 
freely. It was no longer necessary that he 
should be hidden in a car. But Xicolo 
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Capriano had told Emmanuel to u?e the 
car. Emmanuel would not understand, 
and he had no intention of enlightening the 
other, why a car was no longer necessarj-. 
Neither was Emmanuel himself necessary 
—there was Mrs. Tooler’s pigeon-cote. If 
he went there before going to Nicolo Capri- 
anol His brain was racing now. Yes. the 
car, 'without Emmanuel, would be a great 
convenience. 

“.All right!” he said crisply. “ You stay 
here and look after your restaurant. 
There's no need for you to come. I'll take 
the car myself.” 

“You drivea da car?” asked Emmanuel 
dubiously. 

Dave Henderson laughed quietly. The 
question aw'akened a certain and very per¬ 
tinent memory. There were those who, if 
they cho.se to do so, could testify with some 
eloquence to his efficiency at the wheel of 
a car! 

“Well, I have driven one,” he said. " I 
guess I can handle that old bus of yours.” 

“ But ”—Emmanuel was still dubious— 
"Capriano say no takea da risk of being 
seen on—” 

“I’m not looking for any risk myself,” 
interposed Dave Henderson coolly. “ It’s 
dark now, and there’s no chance of any¬ 
body recognizing me while I’m driving a 
car. Forget it, Emmanuel! Come on! I 
don’t want to stick around here for another 
hour. Here!” From his pocket he pro- 
(hiced a bank-note and pushed it across the 
table to the other. 

Emmanuel grinned. His doubts had 
vanished. 

“Sure!” said Emmanuel. He tiptoed to 
the door, looked out, listened, and jerked 
his head reassuringh'^ in Dave Henderson’s 
Erection. ” Getta da move on then! We 
go down by da back stairs. Come on! ” 

Th^ gained the back yard, and the 
small shed that did duty for a garage, and 
in a moment more Dave Henderson, at the 
wheel of the car, was out on the street. 

He drove slowly’ at first. He had paid 
no attention to the route taken by Em¬ 
manuel when they had left Nicolo Capri- 
ano's the night before, and as a conse¬ 
quence he had little or no idea in wha: 
part of the city Emmanuel’s restaurant was 


located: but at the expiration of a few 
minutes he got his bearings, and the speed 
of the car quickened instantly. 


CHAPTER V. 

CON AMORlt. 

T en minutes later, the car left at the 
curb half a block away, Henderson 
was crouched in the darkness at the 
door of old Tooler’s shed that opened on 
the lane. 

There was a grim set to his lips. There 
seemed a curious analogy in all this^—this 
tool even with which he worked upon the 
door to force it open, this chisel that he 
had taken from the kit under the seat of 
Emmanuel’s car, as once before from under 
the seat of another car he had taken a chisel 
—with one hundred thousand dollars as his 
object in view. He had got the money, then, 
and lost it, and had nearly' lost his life as 
well, and now— 

He steeled himself as the door opened 
silently under his hand; steeled himself 
against the hope, which somehow seemed 
to be growing upon him, that Millman 
might never have got here after all; steeled 
himself against disappointment where logic 
told him disappointment had no place at 
all, since he was but a fool to harbor any 
hope. 

And yet—and y’et there were a thousand 
things, a thousand unforeseen contingencies 
which might have turned the tables upon 
Nlillman! The money might still be here. 
-And if it were! He was dead now—and 
free to use it! Free! His lips thinned into 
a straight line. 

The door closed noiselessly behind him. 
The flash-light in his hand, also borrowed 
from Emmanuel’s car, played around the 
shed. It was the same old place, perhaps 
a little more down-at-the-heels, perhaps a 
little dirtier, a little more cumbered up 
with odds and ends than it had been five 
years before, but there w’as no other change. 
And there was the door of the pigeon-cote 
above him, that he could just reach from 
t'ne ground. 

He moved toward it now with a swift, 
impulsive step, and snarled in sudden anger 
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at himself as he found his hand trembling 
with excitement, causing the flash-light to 
throw a jerkj^ wavering ray on the old 
pigeon-cote door. What was the use of 
that? He expected nothing, didn’t he? 
The pigeon-cote would be empty; he knew 
that well enough. And yet he was playing 
the fool. He knew quite well it would be 
empty; he had prepared himself thoroughly 
to expect nothing else. 

He reached up, opened the door, and 
felt inside. His hand encountered a moldy 
litter of chaff and straw. He reached 
further in, with quick eagerness, the full 
length of his arm. He remembered that 
he had pushed the package into the corner, 
and had covered it with straw. 

Fur a minute, for tw'o full minutes his 
'fingers, by the sense of touch, sifted 
through the chaff, first slowly, methodi¬ 
cally, then with a sort of frantic abandon; 
and then, in another moment, he had 
stooped to the floor, seized an old box, and, 
standing upon it, had thrust head and 
shoulders into the old pigeon-cote, while 
the flash-light’s ray swept every crevice of 
the interior, and he pawed and turned up 
the chaff and straw where even it lay but 
a bare inch deep and only one bereft of his 
senses could expect it to conceal anything. 

He withdrew himself from the opening, 
and closed the pigeon-cote door again, and 
stood down on the floor. He laughed at 
himself in a low, bitter, merciless way. He 
had expected nothing, of course; he had 
expected only to find what he had found— 
nothing. He had told himself that, hadn’t 
he? Quite convinced himself of it, hadn’t 
he? W'ell, then, what did it matter! His 
hands, clenched, went suddenly above his 
head. 

“ I paid five years for that," he whis- 
joered. “ Do you hear, Millman—five years 
—five years! And I’ll get you—Millman! 
I’ll get you for this, Millman—are you 
listening?—whether you are in Xew York 
—or hell! ” 

He put the box upon which he had stood 
back in its place, went out of the shed, 
closed the door behind him, and made his 
way back to the car. He drove quickly 
now% himself driven by the feverish, in¬ 
tolerant passion that had him in its grip. 


He was satisfied now. There were not any 
more doubts. He knew! Well, he would 
go to Nicolo Capriano’s, and then—his 
hands gripped fiercely on the steering- 
wheel. He was dead! Ha, ha! Dave 
Henderson was dead—but Millman was 
still alive! 

It was not far to Capriano’s. He left the 
car where Emmanuel had awaited him the 
night before, and gained the back porch of 
Xicolo Capriano’s house. 

Teresa’s voice answered his knock. 

Who’s there?” she asked. 

He laughed low', half in facetiousness, 
half in grim humor. He Avas in a curious' 
mood. 

‘‘ The dead man!’’ he answered. 

There was no light in the porch to-night 
She opened the door, and, as he stepped 
inside, closed it behind him again. Ife 
could not see her in the darkness — and 
somehow, suddenly, quite unreasonably, he 
found the situation awkward, and his 
tongue, as it had been the night before, 
awkward, too. 

” Say,” he blurted out, “ your father’s 
got some clever head, all right!” 

” Has he?” Her voice seemed strangely 
quiet and subdued, a hint of listlessness and 
weariness in it. 

‘‘ But you know' about it, don’t you?” 
he e.\claimed. “ You know what he did, 
don't you?” 

“Yes; I knowv' she answ'ered. “But 
he has been waiting for you, and he is im¬ 
patient, and we had better go at once.” 

It was Tony Lomazzi! tie remembered 
her grief when he had told her last night 
that Tony was dead. That was what was 
the matter with her, he decided, as he fol¬ 
lowed her along the passageway. She must 
have thought a good deal of Tony Lomazzi 
—more even than her father did. 

He wished again that he had not broken 
the news to her in the blunt, brutal way he 
had—only he had not known then, of 
course, that Tony had meant so much to 
her. He found himself wondering why 
now. She could not have had anything to 
do with Tony Lomazzi for fifteen years, 
and fifteen years ago she could have been 
little more than a child. True, she might 
perhaps have visited the prison, but— 
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“Well, my young friend—eh?’’ Nicolo 
;Capriano's voice greet.?d him ar, ho fol- 
;k)wcd Teresa into the old Italian’s room. 
“So Ignsce Fcironi has done j^ou a good 

■ tom—eh? And oM Nicolo! Eh—what 
kve yoa to say a!)out old Nicolo? Did 1 
not tell you that you could leave it to old 
^ Nicolo to find a way?” 

Dave Henderson caught the other's out- 
stretched hand and wrung it hard. 

“ril never forget this,” he said. “You’ve 
' pulled the slickest thing I ever heard of, 
^andl—” 

■ “Bah!” Nicolo Capriano was chuckling 
‘ delightedly. “ Never mind the tlianks, my 

■ young friend. You owe me none. The old 
fingers had the itch in them to play the 
aids against the police once more. And 
the police—eh?- I do not like the police. 
Well, perhaps we we quits now! Ha, ha! 
Do you know Dsrjan? Barjan is a very 
dever little man, too—ha, ha!—Barjan 
and old Nicolo have known each other 
many years. And that is what Barjan said 
—just what you said—that he would not 
forget. 

“Well, we are all pleased—eh? But we 
do not stop at that. Old Nicolo docs not 
do things by halves. You vdll still need 
-help, my young friend. You will go at 
once to New York—eh? That is vrhat you 
intend to do?” 

“ Yes,’’ said Dave Henderson. 

Xicolo Capriano nodded. 

' “.^ncl you will find your man—and the 
money?” 

“Yes!” Dave Henderson’s lips thinned 
suddenly. “ If he is in New York, as I 
believe he is, I will find him; if not—then 
I will find him, just the same.” 

Again Nicolo Capriano nodded. 

‘‘.Ah, my young friend, I like you!” he 
murm.ured. “ If I had had you—eh—^fif¬ 
teen years ago! We would have gone far 
—eh? -And Tony went no farther than a 
prison cell. But wc waste time—eh? Old 
Nicolo is not through yet—a Capriano does 
not do things by halves. You will need 
help and friends in New York. Nicolo 
Capriano will see to that. And money to 
get to New York—eh? You will need some 
ready money for that?” 

Dave Henderson’s eyes met Teresa’s. 

7 AS 


She stood there, a slim, straight figure, just 
inside the door, the light glinting on her 
raven hair. She seemed somehow, with 
those wondrous eyes of hers, to be making 
an analysis of him, an analysis that went 
deeper than a mere appraisal of his features 
and his clothes—and a little frown came 
and puckered the white brow—and, quick 
in its wake, with a little start of confusion, 
there came a heightened tinge of color to 
her cheeks, and she lowered her eyes. 

Teresa, my little one,” said Nicolo 
Capriano softly, “ go and get some paper 
and an envelope and pen and ink.” 

Dave Henderson watched her as she left 
the room. 

Nicolo Capriano’s fingers, from plucking 
at the counterpane, tapped gently on Dave 
Henderson’s sleeve. 

“ We were spealcing of money—for your 
immediate needs,” Nicolo Capriano sug¬ 
gested pleasantly. 

Dave Henderson shook his head. 

‘‘ I have enough to keep me going for a 
while,” he answered. 

The old bomb king’s eyebrows were 
slightly elevated. 

“ So! But you ai'e just out of prison— 
and you said yourself that the police had 
followed you closely.” 

Henderson laughed shortly. 

“ That wasn’t very difficult,” he said. 
“ I had a friend who owed me some mone}' 
before I went to the pen—some I had won 
on the racetrack. I gave the police the slip 
without veiy^ much trouble last night in 
order to get here, and it was a good deal 
mere of a cinch to put it over them long 
enough to get that money.” 

“So!” said Nicolo Capriano again. 
“ -And this friend—what is his name?” 

Dave Henderson hesitated. He had seen 
to it that Square John Kelly’s skirts were 
clear, and he was reluctant now, even to 
this man here, to whom he owed a debt 
beyond repayment, to bring Square John 
into the matter at all; yet, on the other 
hand, in this particular instance, it could 
make very little difference. 

Tf Square John was involved, Nicolo 
Capriano was involved a hundredfold 
deeper. And then, too, Nicolo Capriano 
might very well, and with very good reason, 
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be curious to know how he could, under the 
circumstances, have conie into the posses¬ 
sion of a sum of money adequate for his 
present needs. 

“ I’d rather keep his name out of it,” 
he said frankly; “ but I guess you’ve got a 
right to ask about anything you like, and, 
if you insist, I’ll tell you.” 

Nicolo Capriano’s eyes were half-closed 
—and they were fixed on the foot of the 
bed. 

“ I think I would like to know,” he said 
after a moment. 

“ All right! It was Square John Kelly,” 
said Dave Henderson quietly — and re¬ 
counted briefly the details.of his visit to the 
Pacific Coral Saloon the night before. 

Nicolo Capriano had propped himself up 
in bed. He leaned over now as Henderson 
finished and patted Dave’s shoulder in a 
sort of exultant excitement. 

“ Good! Excellent! ” he exclaimed. “ Ah, 
my young friend, I begin to love you! It 
brings back the years that are gone. But— 
bah! —I shall get well again—eh? And I 
am not yet too old—eh? Who can tell— 
eh?—^who can tell? We would be invinci¬ 
ble, you and I, and—” He checked him¬ 
self as Teresa reentered the room. “ Yes, 
yes,” he said. “ Well, then, as far as money 
is concerned, you are supplied; but friends 
—eh?—are sometimes more important than 
money. You have found that out already 
—eh? 

“ Listen, then, I will give you a letter to 
a friend in New York whom you can trust 
—and I promise you he will stop at noth¬ 
ing to carry out my orders. You under¬ 
stand? His name is Georges Vardi, but he 
is commonly known as Dago George; and 
he, too, was one of us in the old days. You 
will want somewhere to go. He keeps a 
little hotel, a very qtdet little hotel, off the 
Bowery, not far from Chatham Square. 
Any one will tell you there where to find 
Dago George. You understand?” 

“ Yes,” said Dave Henderson. 

Nicolo Capriano motioned his daughter 
suddenly to a small table on the opposite 
side of the bed. 

“ Teresa will write the letter and put it 
in Italian,” he said as she seated herself at 
the table. “ I do not write as easily as I 


used to. They say old Nicolo is a ski 
man. Well, maybe that is so, but 
Nicolo’s brain is not sick, and old NicdoV 
fingers can, at least, still sign his name-* 
and that is enough. Ha, ha! it is good hi 
be alive again! Well ”—he waved his haul 
again toward his daughter — “are yoa 
ready, my little one?” 

“ Yes, father,” she answered. 

“ To Dago George, then,” he saii 
“ First—my affectionate salutations.” 

Her pen scratched rapidly over the 
per. She looked up. 

“ Yes, father?” 

Nicolo Capriano’s fingers plucked at tht 
coverlet. 

“ You will say that the bearer of this 
letter—ah! Yes!” He turned with a 
whimsical smile to Dave Henderson. “ You 
must have a name, eh, my young friend— 
since Dave Henderson is dead? We diall 
not tell Dago George everything. Fbob 
alone tell all they know! What shall it 
be?” 

Dave Henderson shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Anything,” he said. “ It doesn’t mat¬ 
ter. One is as good as another. Make it 
Barty Lynch.” 

“Yes, that will do. Good!” Nicole 
Capriano gestured with his hand in hb 
daughter’s direction again. “ You will say 
that the bearer of this letter is Barty 
Lynch, and that he is to be treated as 
though he were Nicolo Capriano himself. 
You understand, my little one? Anything 
that he asks is his—and I, Nicolo Capriano^ 
will be responsible. Tell him, my little 
one, that it is Nicolo Capriano’s order— 
and that Nicolo Capriano has yet to be 
disobeyed. And particularly you will say 
that if our young friend here requires any 
help by those who know how to do whi 
they are told and ask no questions, the 
men are to be supplied. You understand, 
Teresa?” 

She did not look up this time. 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ Write it, then,” he said. “ And see that 
Dago George is left with no doubt in his 
mind that he is at the command of our 
young friend here.” 

Teresa’s pen scratched rapidly ag^ 
across the paper. 
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Nicolo Capriano v.-as at his interminable 
occupation of plucking at the counterpane. 

He:;derEon pushed his hand through his 
hair in a curiously abstracted sort of way. 
There seemed to be something strangely 
and suddenly unreal about all this—about 
this man, with his cunriing brain, who lay 
here in this queer four-poster bed; about 
that trim little figure, w-ho bent over the 
table there, and whose profile only now 
ffas in view, the profile of a sw-eet, womanly 
face that somehow now" seemed to be very 
earnest, for he could see the reflection of a 
puckered brow in the little nest of wrinkles 
at the corner of her eye. 

Xo, there wasn’t anything unreal about 
her. She w"as very- real. 

He remembered her as she had stood last 
night on the threshold there, and when in 
the lighted doorway he had seen her for 
the first time. He would never forget that 
—nor the smile that had followed the glo¬ 
rious flood of color in her checks, and that 
had lighted up her eyes, and that had for- 
pven him for his unconscious rudeness. 

That W'asa’t what was unreal. All that 
would remain living and vibrant, a picture 
that would endure, and that the years 
would not dim. 

It was unreal that in the space of a few’ 
minutes more everything here would have 
vanished forever out of his existence—this 
room with its vaguely foreign air, this four- 
poster bed with its strange occupant, whose 
mental vitality seemed to thrive on his 
physical weakness, that slimmer figure there 
bending over the table, whose masses of 
silken hair seemed to curl and cluster in a 
sort of proudly intimate affection about the 
arched, shapely neck, whose shoulders were 
molded in soft yielding lines that somehow 
Invited the lingering touch of a hand, if one 
but had the right. 

His hand pushed its v-ay/ again through 
his hair, and fumbled a little helplessly 
across his eyes, dmd, too, it was more than 
that which was unreal. A multitude of 
things seemed unreal — the j’ears in the 
penitentiary, during which he had racked 
his brain for a means of eluding the police 
—racked it until it had become a physical 
agony to think, were now dispelled by this 
man here, and with such ease that, as an 
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accomplished; corxrete fact, his mind some¬ 
how" refused to accept it as such. 

He was dead! It was very strange, very 
curious! 

He sank back a little in his chair. There 
came a vista of New York—not as a tangi¬ 
ble thing of great streets and vast edifices 
but as a Mecca of his.aspirations, now al¬ 
most within his graSp, as an arena where 
he could stand unleashed, and where the 
iron of five years that had entered his soul 
should have a chance to vent itself. 

Miilman w’as there! There seemed to 
come a.n unholy joy creeping upon him. 
Miliinan was there—and he, Dave Hender¬ 
son, was dead, and in Henderson's place 
would be a man in that arena who had 
friends now at his back, who could laugh 
at the police. 

Miilman! He felt the blood sweep up¬ 
ward to his temples; he heard his knuckles 
crack as his hand clenched in a fierce, sud¬ 
den surge of fury. Miilman! Yes, the way 
was clear to Miilman—but there was an¬ 
other, too. Booky Skarvan! 

His hand unclenched. He was quite cool, 
quite unconcerned again. Teresa had fin¬ 
ished the letter, and Nicolo Capriano was 
reading it now". He could afford to wait, 
as far as Booky Skarvan was concerned— 
he could not afford to wait where Miilman 
was concerned. And, besides, thgte was his 
own safety. Booky Skarvan here in 
San Francisco, but the further he got from 
San Francisco for the present, and the 
sooner, the better it would be. In a little 
w’hile, a few" months, after he had paid his 
debt to Miilman—he would pay his debt 
to Booky Skarvan. He was not likely to 
forget Booky Skarv'an! 

His eyes fell on Teresa. He might come 
back to San Francisco in a few months. 
With ordinary caution it ought to be quite 
safe then. Dave Henderson would have 
been dead quite long enough then to be 
utterly forgotten. They would not be talk¬ 
ing on every street corner about him as 
they were to-night, and— 

Xicolo Capriano was nodding his head 
approvingly over the letter. 

“ Yes, yes!” he said. “ Excellent! With 
this, my young friend, you will be a far 
more important personage in New York 
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than you imagine. Old Nicolo’s arm still 
reaches far.” 

He stared for a moment musingly at 
Dave Henderson through half-closed eyes. 
“ You have money and this letter. I do 
not think there is anything else that old 
Nicolo can do for you—eh—except to give 
you a little advice. You will leave here 
shortly, and from that moment you must 
be very careful. Anj'^where near San Fran¬ 
cisco you might be recognized. Travel only 
by night at first—make of yourself a tramp 
and use the freight trains, and hide by day. 
After two or three days, which should have 
taken you a good many miles from here, 
you will be able to travel more com¬ 
fortably. 

“ But still do not use the through ex¬ 
press trains—the men on the dining and 
sleeping-cars have all started from here, too, 
you must remember. You understand? Go 
slowly. Be very careful. You are not 
really safe until you are east of Chicago. 
I do not think there is anything else, un¬ 
less— eh^—you are armed, my young 
friend?” 

Dave Henderson shook his head. 

“So!” ejaculated Nicolo Capriano, and 
pursed his lips. “ And it would not be safe 
for you to buy a weapon to-night—eh?— 
and it might very well be that to-night you 
would need it badly. Well, it is easily 
remedied."” He turned to his daughter. 
“ Teresa, my little one, I think we might 
let our young friend have that revolver up¬ 
stairs in the bottom of the old box—and 
still not remain defenseless ourselves—eh? 
Yes, yes! Run and get it, Teresa!” 

She rose from her seat obediently and 
turned toward the door—but her father 
stopped her with a quick, impulsive gesture. 

“Wait!” he said. “Give me the pen 
before you go, and I will sign this letter. 
Dago George must be sure that it came 
from Nicolo Capriano—eh?” 

She dipped the pen in the ink and 
handed it to him. 

Nicolo Capriano propped the letter on his 
knees as he motioned her away on her 
errand. His pen moved laboriously across 
the paper. He looked up then and beck¬ 
oned Dave Henderson to lean over the bed. 

“ See, my young friend! ” he smiled—and 


pointed to his cramped witmg. “Old 
Nicolo’s fingers are old and stiff, and it is a 
long while since Dago George has seal 
that signature—but, though I am certM 
he w’ould know it again, I have made as¬ 
surance doubly sure. See, I have signed: 

‘ Con amore, Nicolo C^riano.’ You do 
not know Italian—eh? Well, it is a simple__ 
phrase, a very common phrase. It means 
—‘ with love.’ 

“ But to Dago George it means some¬ 
thing else. It was a secret signal in the 
old days. A letter signed in that way by 
any one of us meant—‘ trust to the death!* 
You understand, my young friend?” He 
smiled again and patted Dave Henderson’s 
arm. “ Give me the envelope there on the 
table.” 

He was inserting the letter in the en¬ 
velope as Teresa entered the room again. 
He sealed the envelope, reached out to her 
for the revolver which she carried, broke 
the revolver, nodded as he satisfied himself 
that it was loaded—and handed both en¬ 
velope and w’eapon to Dave Henderson, He 
spread out his hands then and lifted his 
shoulders in a whimsical gesture of finality, 

“ It is only left then to say good-by—A 
—^my young friend—^who was the friend of 
Tony Lomazzi? You will have good luck 
and good fortune, and—” 

Dave Henderson was on his feet. He 
had both of the old Italian’s hands in his. 

“ I will never forget what you have done 
—and I will never forget Nicolo Capriano,” 
he said in a low tone, his voice suddenly 
choked. 

The old bomb king’s eyelids fluttered 
down. It was like a blind man whose face 
was turned to Dave Henderson. 

“ I am sure of that, my young friend," 
he said softly. “ I am sure that you will 
never forget Nicolo Capriano, I shall hear 
of you through Dago George.” 

He released his hands suddenly. His 
eyes opened—they were inscrutable, almost 
dead, without lustre. “ Go!” he said. “I 
know what you would say. But we are not 
children to sob on one another’s neck. 
Nicolo is not dead yet. Perhaps we will 
meet again—eh? We will not make a scene 
—Teresa will tell you that it might bring 
on an attack. Eh? W^ell, then, go! You 
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will need all the hours from now until day¬ 
light to get well away from the city.” He 
aniled again and waved Dave Henderson 
from the berl. 

In a curiously reluctant way, as though 
conscious that his farewell to the old Italian 
was entirely inadequate, that his gratitude 
had found no expression, and yet conscious, 
too, that any attempt to express his feelings 
would be genuinely unwelcome to the other, 
Dave moved toward the door. Teresa had 
already pas.sed out of the room and was 
standing in the hall. On the threshold he 
paused and looked back. 

" Good-by, Nlcolo Capriano!” he called 
gaily. 

The old Italian had sunk back on the 
pillows, his fingers busy with the counter¬ 
pane. 

“The wine of life, my young friend!” 
It was almost as though he were talking to 
himself. “ Ha, ha!—the wine of life! The 
old days back again—the measured blades 
—die fight and the rasp of steel! Ha, ha! 
Old Xicolo is not yet dead! Good-by— 
good-b}'^, my young friend! It is old Nicolo 
who is in your debt—not you in his. Good- 
by, my young friend—good-by!” 

Teresa’s footsteps were already receding 
along the passageway toward the rear door. 
With a final wave of his hand to tlie old 
Italian. Henderson turned and walked slow¬ 
ly alcng the hall. He heard the porch 
door ahead of him being opened. He 
reached it, and halted, looking around him. 


could see nothing—not even a faint, blurred 
outline of Teresa’s form. Surprised, he 
called her name softly. There was no 
answer—only the door wide open. 

He stepped out into the porch. There 
was still no sign of her. It was very 
strange! He called her again—^he only 
wanted to say good-by, to thank her, to tell 
her, as he had told her father, that he 
would not forget. And, yes, to tell her, too, 
if he could find the words, that some day 
he hoped that he might see her again. But 
there was no answer. 

He was frowning now, piqued, and a 
little angry. He did not understand—only 
that she had opened the door for him, and 
in some v/ay had deliberately chosen to 
evade him. He did not know why—^he 
could find no reason for it. He moved on 
through the porch. Perhaps she had pre¬ 
ceded him as far as the lane. 

At the lane he halted again, and again 
looked around him—and stood there hesi¬ 
tant. And then there reached him the 
sound of the porch door being closed and 
locked. 

He did not understand. It mystified him. 
It was not coquetry—there was no coquetry 
in those steady, self-reliant eyes, or in that 
strong, sweet face. And yet it had been 
deliberately done, and about it was some¬ 
thing of finality—and his lips twisted in a 
hurt smile as he turned and walked from 
the lane. 

“ Beat it! ” said Dave to himself. “ You’re 
dead!” 


It was dari<, as it always was here, and he 
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A LA MOWED 

BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 

day, meeting Cupid at rest from his work, 
Reclining at ease by a river, 

I said to him, “ Boy, you have no time to shirk, 
And what has become of your quiver?” 

" The game that I seek has no trace of a heart,” 
He answered with gurgles of laughter, 

“ So I use a sickle instead of a dart— 

It’s merry grass-widows I’m after!” 
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D on RAMON AVILLA—every peon 
patriot in Sonora is a don at least— 
one hand resting upon the cantle of 
his saddle, stood glowering at General Jose 
Cuchiilo. 

General Cuchiilo, unaware of his under¬ 
ling’s malevolent look, walked slowly, pom¬ 
pously about a clustered group consisting 
of one young white woman, two little white 
girls, and a dozen Mexican and breed 
women and girls. 

With languid, imperious hand. General 
Jose beckoned to the young white woman 
to follow him, when she, who, within the 
hour had become the widow of the young 
white ranchero, drew a sobbing breath, 
licked up with avid tongue and lips the 
brown powder that she had held secreted in 
a clenched hand—fell to the earth. 

General Jose, both annoyed and cha¬ 
grined, uttered a short laugh and walked on. 

Madre de Dios! Good enough. Don 
Ramon’s black eyes glittered. 

Within a tweh'cmonth, the cutthroat 
band had had no less than half a dozen 
generals, chieftains. Each, until the unhap¬ 
py choice fell upon Jose Cuchiilo, had justi¬ 
fied the honor by acquiring a white woman. 

Cuchiilo had tried and tried, all but suc¬ 
ceeded—failed. Which was a sign, com¬ 
muned .Avilla, that the sun of Jose Cuchiilo 
yras toward the setting. It was high time 


that the band swore eternal fealty to a new 
chief, and that chief might as well as not 
be Don Ramon Avilla, witli first choice of 
captives, first hand into the bag of loot. 

Pos.session of a gringo white woman 
brought a man good luck. Besides the mat¬ 
ter of luck, no small item to Avilla’s skulk¬ 
ing soul, his inclinations lay that way might¬ 
ily, for he was beginning to find, with his 
elevation to the colonelcy, odious in the ex¬ 
treme the crude blandishments of the starve¬ 
ling camp followers who came fluttering 
about the bivouac like hungry crows in 
search of carrion. 

^.leditating thus, Don Ramon took a pace 
or two back and forth, lifted his head smart¬ 
ly, proudly. He was resolved. He would 
go upon a journey. 

Before a ragged patch of tent — the 
army’s commissary—Don Ramon proceeded 
to outfit, filliiig a leather bottle to the bub¬ 
bling top with the ardent drink called 
pulque, packing full two lizard-skin pouches, 
one with strong tobacco of Oaxaca, the 
other with dried leaves of the marihuana, 
or courage plant. 

As an afterthought, he slipped a couple 
of greasy frijoles and a double handful of 
leached corn into the saddle-bag. Then he 
mounted, drove the long spurs into the 
horse’s tom flanks, bore away toward the 
north. 
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Warner, a dab of chalk across one 
chec!;, her blue eyes zealously alight, was 
striving earnestly to impress upon tlie mind 
and soul of Pedro Torres the fact that six 
times seven is forty-two, and never forty- 
six. Pedro couldn’t see it, which seems 
rather remarkable, for Pedro was anything 
but stupid, even though, at the age of 
twenty, he was struggling with problems of 
the .second grammar grade. 

Xor was Pedro stubborn, or intractable. 
Why, since Iier first request he had never 
once relied or lighted a cigarette v.dthin the 
.schoc-i's domain; further, with lofty mag¬ 
nanimity, he had forcborne to pack within 
the temple of learning the seven-inch bo\yie- 
knife with whicli, formerly, Le had gone 
embellished. 

Pedro was as one traveling in a Socorro 
sand-storm, from whom all nearer things of 
eartli are hidden, but who is permitted to 
look upon the crest of the lofty peak ahead. 
That was it. Upon that high pinnacle, 
Pedro saw the yellow-haired school-teacher, 
witii whom he was deeply, abysmally in 
love. 

Of th;.s fact, Schoolm.istress Evelyn was 
a!! una'.'.are, though she might easily enouglr 
ha'.e guessed it had net her own tender 
fancies centered upon the biweekly arrival 
of the Eastern inail. Even when Pedro 
began to appear gaibcd in his braided, black 
velvet coat—worn previously at bull-fights 
and upon fiesta days only—she never sus¬ 
pected, nor, when, to the coat he added the 
wide-brimmed, conc-crov.ncd hat with the 
thick silver cord representing one season’s 
toil in the cotton-field, did she remotely 
dream or suspect. 

Evelyn, before she had started from the 
East, had heard tlrat the Mexicans were 
cruel, treacherous. She didn’t believe it. 

Every morning her little, black-eyed folk 
—her scholars, except for three white chil¬ 
dren, were Mexicans or breeds—would come 
with dirty hands filled with offerings of ripe 
guavas, dates, or cactus-apple. When the 
bell dismissed them from their seats they 
would gather about her like bronze moun¬ 
tain butterflies hovering over a bush of 
sweet pedisporum. 

Her every kindness they flashed back at 
her out of sparkling, grateful eyes. Upon 


their soft tongues, her name, Senorita 
Evelyno, was as a phrase from a lullaby. 

From these children, she, gentle born and 
bred, was learning true courtesy and polite¬ 
ness. A little fellow, no higher than her 
waist, would fly down the aisle to retrieve 
for her a pencil that she had dropped. 

When the gringo teacher would have a 
drink from the porous, cooling jar, some 
witch of a child would first scrub out the 
drinking-cup with the corner of a bright, 
ragged serape. 

And Pedro. To her lightest request, he 
would sweep her a bow, accompanied, at 
first, before he had much Englisli, with a 
ceremonious '' cen muchism-o gusto,” which, 
as time went on, he would declaim variously 
as “ with muchisimo pleasure,” or “ con 
much gusto.” 

Evelyn began to fidget over Pedro, not 
because he stared at her so owlishly, but be¬ 
cause he wasn’t learning his lessons. Day 
after day he went do^Yn to inglorious defeat 
before the table of sevens and emploj^ed his 
geography solely as a covert from behind 
which he might peer at Evelyn. 

•You must, must study, Pedro, study 
hard.” 

Pedro laid a brown hand over his heart. 

*• With much gusto, Senorita Evelyno. 

But Pedro didn’t study, save to meditate, 
without impiety, how very like her golden 
hair ’,vas to the hair upon the head of our 
Lady of the Angels in the mission chapel. 

He didn't study, and he didn’t, and had 
to stay after school, which was as severe as 
punishing an Indian with a bottle of mescal. 

She stepped around a desk, to point out 
pertinent facts touching the multiplication 
of nine by seven, and found Pedro upon his 
knees, both her hands, clasped in his own. 
Then, as a caballero of old Spain might have 
made his plea, Pedro poured out his heart. 

He loved her. For her, he would spill 
his blood like December rain. He would 
be her true caballero, he would, he would. 

Gently, wishing that Jimmy Haworth, of 
Galena, Illinois, might have borrowed some 
of Pedro’s Latin fire for his wooing, she 
withdrew her hands. Why, Pedro w^as but 
a boy; she was old, very old. 

Pedro was not a boy. Would he not, 
come blessed day of Santa Barbara, be 
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twenty? She old? Angels never grew old. 
Then his soft, black eyes became the 
hard, glittering eyes of a wronged rattler,. 
Had she, then, a lover, a caballero? 

None thereabouts, certainly. 

Pedro arose to his feet, set a bit more 
jauntily the velvet coat about his shoulders, 
marched out with the stride of a grandee. 
Beside a clump of Turk’s head cactus, 
where, during hours of instruction he w’as 
w'ont to secrete the long-bladed bowie, he 
sank to the earth from sight, tried the edge 
of the blade against his thumb, slid it into 
its sheath. 

No lover thereabouts. But somewhere, a 
lover. No matter. There were hopes. 

He’d win yet this angel of the golden 
hair; he’d learn the accursed table of sevens, 
eights, and nines; he’d slit the throat— 

Clattering hoof-beats sounded from the 
canon trail which led to the Mexican line 
a mile south. A gay serape fluttering from 
his shoulder, resplendent in the gaudy uni¬ 
form of a bandit colonel, a rider dashed up 
alongside the tile step of the adobe school- 
house, threw the reins over the horse’s head, 
dismounted, entered. 

There came sound of a smothered scream. 
The bandit reappeared, a squirming bundle 
wrapped about in the seraioe in his arms. 
He was in the saddle, the bundle before 
him. The cruel spurs stabbed the horse’s 
flanks. He was away, speeding down the 
canon trail. 

Leaping from rock to rock like a goat, 
the naked blade in his hand, Pedro ran 
after, screaming threats, blistering oaths. 
Where a tiny monument marked the limits 
of the United States, Pedro stopped, stared 
at the cloud of dust that lay ahead on the 
edge of the desert. 

The desert! 

Back Pedro ran with all speed to his o^vn 
adobe house, yanked a canvas w-ater-bag 
from a rafter, filled it from the cooling jar, 
tore dowTi the trail, across the line, into the 
waste of hot sands. 

Hour after hour he pressed on, following 
the deep hoof marks of a horse, that any 
momentary flurry of hot wind might oblit¬ 
erate forever. The distance between the 
marks of tlie reaching forefeet and the 
spurning hind feet, began to lessen. 


Good! Pedro had been watching for the 
sign, for, in the desert, a good man, with a 
^ burning purpose, will overhaul a horse. 

On P^ro went, and on until the dark¬ 
ness hid the hoof marks from his sight. 
Then, on hands and knees, he felt out the 
direction of the tracks, ran a distance, 
located the tracks anew, then on. 

For several miles, until the spent horse 
began to stumble, Don Ramon spurred the 
wretched beast unmercifully. Then, for fear 
the animal would drop down for good, the 
bandit dismounted for a brief breathing 
spell, and lifted the girl to the earth. 

“ Serwriia got knife, poison?” he de¬ 
manded, padding with his hands about her 
person. 

Her face flamed at the indignity. Ah! 
If only she had had poison—or knife. 

Don Ramon took a gulp from the leather 
bottle of pulque, rolled himself a cigarette, 
half of tobacco, half of the dried courage- 
plant, also called variously, “ the liberator 
of sin,” “ loco,” or ” wild hemp.” 

The man’s eyes began to glow like moist¬ 
ened match-heads in the dark, and, swelling 
to the mad exliilaration of the pulque and 
the loco, he took a few strutting steps back 
and forth. 

Bowing with mock gallantry, he lifted the 
girl to the horse’s back, mounted, urged the 
beast forward. 

Again the horse began to stumble. Dark¬ 
ness was falling. Avilla reined in. 

“ We eat now food,” he said, “ rest un 
poco, go on.” 

From the saddle-bag he searched forth 
greasy frijoles, a handful of leached com, 
spread his serape upon the sand for a cloth. 
Seating himself, he proffered the leather 
bottle to the girl. 

She refused. The don took a generous 
drink, a bite of a frijole, and laid out the 
lizard-skin pouches preparatory to rolling 
another cigarette. 

She knew something about this loco, or 
Mexican opium. Until she had peremp¬ 
torily stopped the practise, some of the chil¬ 
dren even had chewed it as other children 
chew gum. She had heard of Mexicans, 
maddened by overindulgence in the weed, 
when no human victim was at hand, run- 
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ning amuck, slashing horses and cows with 
their knives—anything to shed blood, to 
kill. 

The frenzy of a loco drunk, soon over, 
is followed by stupor, sleep. But in that 
period of madness what unspeakable devil¬ 
try might not be done. She’d risk it. She 
would have to. 

Leaning slightly, she began to feel about 
her in the sand. At last ^e found it, a 
stone no larger than her thumb. 

Watching for her opportunity, she flung 
the stone, struck the horse upon the neck. 
It plunged, ran forward a few steps, the 
Mexican after it, cursing vilely. 

In an instant she had seized the pulque 
bottle, had emptied into it all the loco she 
could gather in her hand. Then she shook 
the bottle vigorously, placed it back upon 
the serape. 

Avilla, seating himself once more, took 
a pull at the bottle, a bit of frijole, lighted 
his cigarette. In the flickering yellow light 
of the vesta match, his eyes looked like 
black points. Again he offered her the bot¬ 
tle, laughed at her refusal, took another 
drink. 

Presently he leaped to his feet, began to 
pace back and forth nervously. As he came 
to a stop, standing over her, she arose, 
backed away a step. 

Now, courage. Oh, for the sharp, long- 
bladed knife of Pedro, a hatpin, anything. 

“ Seiiorita, I—” 

“ Please,” she stammered, searching des¬ 
perately for some time-saving subterfuge, 
" please, I—really, if you will give me just 
a taste of the pulque, I feel very ill.” 

" Perfectamente! Stupid pig that I for¬ 
get the seiiorita. Pardons a million.” 

In playful simulation of self-punishment 
for his neglect, he struck himself upon the 
chest, handed her the bottle. She tilted it 
to the lips, pretended to drink, handed it 
back. Don Ramon drank after her, and 
drank again. 

" Sehorita!" 

He was leaning toward her, fumbling in 
the darkness to find her hand. 

“ Please,” she protested. “ I am feeling 
wretchedly ill and weak.” 

She drew her cold fingers from his hot 
grasp, shrank back. 


“ Cruel, senorital One kiss—one!” 

He came lurching toward her, flung both 
arms about her. Striking, thrusting him 
away, like a fury sinking her teeth into the 
back of the hand that grasped her arm, she 
fought free of him. 

Again and again she broke away from 
him, to be seized anew. But she was young, 
vigorous, armed with a strength inspired by 
terror supreme. 

She fell to her knees upon the serape. 
Her groping hand found the leather bottle. 
Into his face and eyes she dashed tlie fiery 
stuff. 

Screaming with pain, his hands clapped 
over eyes that were as two burning coals, 
he ran blindly back and forth. 

Evelyn was gone. Heedless of the barbed 
cactus that pierced her thin slices, she ran, 
ran until it seemed her heart would burst 
from her bosom. At last, when she could 
no longer run, she fell, lay panting upon the 
sand. 

Her ear close to the earth, she listened. 
Away in the distance, she could hear the 
bandit calling to her, cursing, then babbling 
senseless, whirling words. 

At length his voice was still. She strug¬ 
gled to her feet, pressed on, ignorant of all 
direction, but on, away from what lay be¬ 
hind. 

For miles she fought her way, her feet 
and ankles bleeding from the cactus through 
which she blundered. Then, as the sun 
arose like an inflamed eye to peer along 
that waste of sand, and spines, and horrid, 
creeping things, her heart sank. 

When she ^ould have been traveling 
north and east toward the line and safety, 
she had been going south and -west, deeper 
still into the bandit country. 

Summoning, from the uttermost parts of 
her being, her last vestige of strength and 
resolution, she set forth, making a detour 
to avoid the spot where the bandit had 
pitched his temporary camp. By this time 
of the morning the lethal effect of the loco 
would have worn off, leaving an aftermath 
of nenmus irritability, more dangerous than 
its exhilaration. 

Up, up, climbed the flaming, red eye, 
changing to yellow, to an incandescent- 
.white. The world, under tlrat terrific heat 
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that grew and grew still hotter, must be¬ 
come, it seemed, a waste of fire. 

The desert rabbit.', pocket mice, kangaroo 
rats, hovered in the precarious siicltcr of 
elephant wood, their sides heaving, their 
reel mouths gaping piteously. 

On her knees, with bleeding, spine-torn 
hands, she dug desperately to find roots of 
the desert, water-nut plant. She found a 
pitiful few, swallowed the drops of hot, acrid 
fluid. 

Further on, but .slowly, oh, so slowly. 
She was getting dizzy. Things were turn¬ 
ing black. 

Her last thought vras a realisation that if 
she lay out in that destroying sun, it would 
be the end. 

Crawling into the shelter of an elephant- 
bush, she fell forward upon her face—un¬ 
conscious. 

Some one lifted her head gently, poured 
blessed drops of water into her parched 
mouth. 

“Gracias, Madre de Dios!” exclaimed a 
fervent voice. “ Opens now the blue eyes! 
More water! There! ’ ’ 

Pedro, his face the color of the dead, 
bleached branches above him, was leaning 
over her. There vras a clean hole through 
the black velvet jacket, which was stiff with 
dried blood. 

He was breathing rapidly, shallowly, 
with a terrifying rattling noise. He let her 
head sag back upon the sand, for he had 
not the strength to support it. 

“ Listen, carita mia," he said, pointing 
weakly to the north, “keep the sun at 


your back—a league on - you are safe. 
.■\11 nig'it,” he panted, “ I trail the hoof- 
tracks. This morning I came upon him— 
ra'.'Ing. Madre de Dios, how he rave. JI/»- 
ddsimo we fight. There, and there—and 
there, vdth much gusto, my knife finds his 
buzzard flesh. 

“ Me, twice, he stab, here, and here. 
Docs he die? Xo. He falls to the earth. 
I take the riaia from his saddle. 

“ vVith my bloody knife I cut it In pieces 
four. One foot of tlie carnc envenevada I 
tie to root of tough yucca—the other foot 
to another—one Avrist to a third- a vrr'st to 
a fourth—there he lies—crucified- like a 
thief, but without a cross. He lives an hour, 
a day maybe, more—perhaps. Quk» 
sabe?” 

He shoved the broad-brimmed hat from 
his sweating brow. 

“ Then I find her, carita mia, Madre de 
Dios, I find her. Gracias, Lady of Heaven, 
that for a space, I serve her—her caMlero 
—with much gusto, I serv^e her. Go, now, 
carita mia — take the water - bag — a 
league—’’ 

He lopped over onto the sand, but still 
smiled up at her bravely. 

“It is soon ever,” he whispered. ‘ 
now. Santa Margaret bless the golden 
of her—Santa Ysobel bless and keep 
two blue eyes—Santa—”, 

A spasm shook his breast. The 
opened drydy. He crossed himself, 
hand fell limply across his chest. 

The Caballero soul of Pedro Torres had 
taken flight. 
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A WORD IS A WALL 

BY MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 

A WORD is a wall; 

And we would go 
Where no walls hedge us, 

To and fro. 


A word is a wall, 

Put your cheek on my cheek. 
Let the night fall; 

And do not speak. 
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A Sequel to **The Moon Pool** 
A “DIFFERENT” SERIAL 


PRECEDING CHAPTERS BRIEFLY RETOLD 

F ollowing the strange and inexplicable disappearance of Dr. David Throckmartin’s wife, his 
associate, Dr. Stanton, and his wife’s maid, Thora Helverson, in the uncanny depths of the 
Moon Pool, and the still more amazing disappearance of Throckmartin himself from the ship 
Southern Queen, in midoccan (the details of which have already been given to the world in a 
statement made by Dr. Walter T. Goodwin, Ph.D., F. R. G. S., and published in the All-Story 
Weekly, June 22, igi8). Dr. Goodwin, backed by the International Association of Science, set out 
to investigate thoroughly the appalling phenomena, and if possible effect a rescue of the victims. 

While proceeding tow'ard the (i^roline Islands, on the outlying island of which, Nan-Matal, was 
the entrance to the vast cavern in which was the Moon Pool, in the little sailing vessel, Suwama, 
Captain Da Costa, they encountered another small vessel, the Brunhilda, Captain Olaf Huldricksson. 
Olaf, a huge giant of a man, was alone on the ship, his hands lashed to his wheel and in the last 
stages of exhaustion. From him, when he had been cared for, they learned that a “sparkling 
devil ” had come down the path of the moon and taken his wife and his little daughter, Freda. 
The crerv, terrified, had deserted the ship, and he, binding his wrists to the wheel that he might 
keep awake, had followed the direction taken by the sparkling devii. On learning of Dr. Goodwin’s 
mission, he willingly consented to join him, and the two, with Larry O’Keefe (a young half-Ameri¬ 
can, half-Irish member of the Royal Air Force, whom the Suwarna had picked up from his wrecked 
hydroplane the day after the rescue of Olaf), landed on Nan-Matal. 

The full of the moon was past, but by means of light condensers Dr. Goodwin managed to 
focus the moon rays in sufficient strength to cause the rock door to the Moon Pool to open. 
Scarcely had it done so when Olaf, shrieking, rushed through the portal; a rifle cracked, and the 
bullet, missing O’Keefe by a narrow margin, shattered a condenser. The next moment a figure 
catapulted out of the shadows, and in a second O'Keefe and the stranger were struggling on the 
threshold of the Moon Rock. They rolled past the opened slab, Dr. Goodwin following. It was over 
in a moment, however, and presently the Irishman rose, leaving the stranger unconscious on the 
rock floor. 

Even as he did so, however, the great rock door, released by the breaking of the light con¬ 
denser, swung to, and they were imprisoned in the lair of the Dweller of the Moon Pool. 

The stranger proved to be Dr. von Hetzdorp, a German scientist, with whom they finally con¬ 
cluded a truce for the benefit of all. After passing around the Moon Pool they came to a blank 
wall, where a beautiful girl accompanied by a huge frog-'woman appeared to them, and by signs 
showed them the secret springs that opened the wall before them. From then on aclvcntures came 
thick and fast until at last they arrived in a vast country, miles below the surface, where existed a 
race of powerful dwarfs, ruled over hy a beautiful woman, Yolara, priestess of the Shining One, 
and Lugur, “the V'oice,’' a man of herculean strength. Yolara soon showed that she is attracted 
by O'Keefe (thereby arousing the fury of Lugur), but Larry, having fallen in love with the vision 
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of the Moon Pod Ciiamber—^\vhom he has learned is Lakla, handinaldcn of the Silent Ones, and as i 
good as Yolara is evil—did not respond. 

The German and Lugur joined forces, and though their enmity to the Americans was carefulljr 
veiled, it was none the less sinister and threatening. That the isowerful influence of Lakla and the 
Silent Ones is on their side, however, gives Larry and Dr. Goodwin hope. 

It was soon evident that something Ihg was due to break soon. The ladala —the common people 
—were rcslicss and sullen; and after a srxrificc to the Shining One, at w-bicli Larry and Olaf openly 
defied the god, they were distinctly threatenin.g. Then, Loo, Yoiara's open love for Larry drove 
L’jgar half r.iad with jealousy, which reached its zenith when, at the faast following the sacrifice, 
Yolara, having rendered Larry half drunk with some potent drug, declared her intention of taking 
him for her mate then and there. The ceremony was proceeding, to the horror of Dr. Goodwm, 
when there was a Ifiarc of trumpets, and into the hall filed a company of grotesque frog-men 
warriors, and following them came Lakla, handmaiden of the Silent One. 


CHAPTER XXHL 

TIIItSE MEX THE SILENT ONES SUMMON!” 

HROUGH the grotesque ranks cf the 
frog-men she paced and halted close 
beside me. From firm little chin to 
dainty buskined feet she was swathed in the 
soft metallic robes; these cf a dull, almost 
coppery hue. The left arm was hidden, the 
right free and gloved, the gloving disappear¬ 
ing high in the shoulder folds. Wound 
tight about the arm was one of the vines 
of the sculptured wall and of Lugur’s cir¬ 
cled signet-ring. Thick, a vivid green, its 
five tencirils ran between her fingers, 
stretching out five flowered heads that 
gleamed like blossoms cut from gigantic, 
glowing rubies. 

So she stood for a moment, contemplating 
Yolara, from whose visage the mask had 
fled, leaving, it is true, a face still seared 
with rage and hate, but human. Drawn 
perhaps by my gaze, she dropped her eyes 
upon me; golden, translucent, with tiny 
flecks of amber in their aureate irises, the 
soul that looked through them was as far 
removed from that flaming out of the 
priestess’s as zenith is above nadir. 

I noted the low, broad brow, the proud 
little nose, the tender mouth, and the soft— 
sunlight—glow that seemed to transfuse the 
delicate skin. And suddenly in the eyes 
dawned a smile—sweet, friendly, a touch of 
roguishness, profoundly reassuring in its all 
humanness. I felt my heart expand as 
though freed from fetters, a recrudescence 
of confidence in the essential reality of 
things—as though in nightmare the strug¬ 
gling consciousness should glimpse some 
familiar face and know the terrors with 
which it strove were but dreams, .^nd in¬ 
voluntarily I smiled back at her. 


She raised her head and looked again at 
Yolai-a, contempt and a certain curiosity 
in her gaze; at O’Keefe—and through the 
softened eyes drifted swiftly a shadow of 
sorrow, and on its fleeting wings deepest 
interest, and hovering over that a naive 
approval as reassuringly human as had 
been her smile. She spoke, and her voice, 
deep-timbred, soft gold as was Yoiara’s aH 
silver, was subtly the synthesis of all the 
golden glowing beauty of her. 

“ The Silent Ones have sent me, 0 
Yolara,” she said. *' And this is their com¬ 
mand to you—that ye deliver to me to bring 
before them three of the four strangers who 
have found their way here. This man they 
summon ”—she pointed to O’Keefe —'' and 
this ”—her hand almost touched me—" and 
that yellow-haired one who seeks his mate 
and babe ’’—and how knew she of Olaf’s 
quest, I wondered. “ But for him there who 
plots with Lugur ”—she pointed at Von 
Hetzdorp, and I saw Yolara start—“th^ 
have no need. Into his heart the Silent 
Ones have looked; and Lugur and you may 
keep him, Yolara!” 

There was honeyed venom in the last 
words; and let me write here that truly 
angelic as Lakla might look and on occa¬ 
sion be, great as was her heart and high hff 
.spirit, she was very human indeed; femi¬ 
nine through and through, and therefore 
not disdainful, when they served her, eithd 
of woman’s guile or woman’s needle tongue.’ 

Yolara was herself again; now only the 
edge of shrillness on her voice revealed her 
wrath as she answered the Handmaiden. 

“ And whence have the Silent Ones 
gained power to command, choya?" 

This last, I knew, was a very vulgar; 
word; I had heard Rador use it in a mo¬ 
ment of anger to one of the serving maids; | 
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and it meant, approximately, “ kitchen 
prl,” “ scullion.” Beneath the insult and 
the acid disdain, the blood rushed up under 
Lakla’s ambered ivory skin. Her hand 
denched, and I thought I saw writhe the 
vine that braceleted her arm. 

“ Yolara ”—^her voice was calm —" of no 
use is it to question me. I am but the mes¬ 
senger of the Silent Ones. And one thing 
only am I bidden to ask you—do you de¬ 
liver to me the three strangers?” 

Lugur was on his feet; eagerness, sar¬ 
donic delight, sinister anticipation thrilling 
from him—and my same glance showed 
Von Hetzdorp, crouched, biting his finger¬ 
nails, glaring at the Golden Girl. 

“No!” Yolara fairly spat the word. 
“No! Now by Thanaroa and by the 
Shining One, no!” Her eyes blazed, her 
nostrils were wide, in her fair throat a little 
pulse beat angrily. “ Y’ou, Lakla—take 
you my message to the Silent Ones. Say 
to them that I keep this man ”—she point¬ 
ed to Larry—“ because he is mine. Say 
to them that I keep the yellow-haired one 
and him ”—she pointed to me—“ because 
it pleases me. 

“Tell them that upon their mouths I 
place my foot, so!”—she stamped upon the 
_dais viciously—“ and that in their faces I 
spit!”—and her action was hideously 
snakelike. “ And say last to them, you 
handmaiden, that if you they dare send to 
Yolara again, she will feed you to the 
Shining One! Now—go!” 

The handmaiden’s face was white. 

“ Not unforeseen by the three was this, 
Yolara,” she replied. “ And did y^u speak 
as you have spoken, then was I bidden to 
say this to you.” Her voice deepened. 
“ Three tal have ye to take counsel, Yo- 
lara. And at the end of that time three 
things must ye have determined—either to 
do or not to do: first, send the strangers to 
the Silent Ones; second, give up, ye and 
Lugur and all of ye, that dream ye have 
of conquest of the world without; and, 
third, foreswear the Shining One! And if 
ye do not one and all these things, then are 
t ye done, your cup of life broken, your wine 
; of life spilled. Yea, Yolara, for ye and the 
f: Shining One, Lugur and the Nine and all 
t those here and their kind shall pass! This 


say the Silent Ones, ‘ Surely shall all of ye 
pass and be as though never had ye been! ’ ” 

Now a gasp of rage and fear arose from 
all those around me—^but the priestess 
threw back her head and laughed loud and 
long. Into the silver sweet chiming of her 
laughter clashed that of Lugur—and after 
a little the nobles took it up, till the whole 
chamber echoed with their mirth. O’Keefe, 
lip)s tightening, moved toward the hand¬ 
maiden, and almost imperceptibly, but per¬ 
emptorily, she waved him back. 

“ Those are great words—great words 
indeed, choya” shrilled Yolara at last; and 
again Lakla winced beneath the word. 
“ Lo, for laya upon laya, the Shining One 
has been freed from the three; and for laya 
upon luya they have sat helpless, rotting. 
Now I ask you again—^whence comes their 
power to lay their will upon me, and whence 
comes their strength to wrestle with the 
Shining One and the beloved of the Shining 
One?” 

And again she laughed—and again Lugur 
and all the fair-haired joined in her laugh¬ 
ter. 

Into the eyes of Lakla I saw creep a 
doubt, a wavering; as though deep within 
her the foundations of her own belief were 
none too firm. 

She hesitated, turning upon O’Keefe eyes 
in which rested more than suggestion of ap¬ 
peal! And Yolara saw*, too, for she flashed 
with triumph, stretched a finger toward the 
handmaiden. 

“Look!” she cried. “Look! Why, 
even she does not believe!” Her voice 
grew silk of silver—merciless, cruel. “ Now 
am I minded to send another answer to the 
Silent Ones. Yea! But not by you, Lakla; 
by these ”—she pointed to the frog-men, 
and, swift as light, her hand darted into her 
bosom, bringing forth the little shining cone 
of death. 

But before she could level it, dart the 
Keth upon her, the Golden Girl had re¬ 
leased that hidden left arm and thrown 
over her face a fold of the metallic swath- 
ings. Swifter than Yolara, she raised the 
arm tliat held the vine—and now I knew 
this was no inert blossoming thing. It was 
alive! It writhed down her arm, and with 
its five rubescent flower heads thrust itself 
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ci-'l tovrard the priestess—vibrating, quiver- 

7. held in leash only by the light touch 
of ti;e handmaiden at its very end. 

From the svrelling throat pouch of the 
monster behind her came a succession of 
the reverberant boomings I had heard when 
the little tendrils of moon flame began to 
shrink back to.the crystal globes. The frog¬ 
men wheeled, raised their lances, leveled 
them at the throng. Around the reaching 
ruby flowers a red mist swiftly grew. 

The silver cone dropped from Yolara’s 
rigid fingers; her eyes grew stark with hor¬ 
ror; all her unearthly loveliness fled from 
her; she stood pale-lipped, face shrunken, 
shorn of beauty by that one gesture of 
Lakla's as Samson was of his strengtlr by 
the first clip of Delilah’s shears. The hand¬ 
maiden dropped tire protecting veil—and 
now it was she who laughed, 

“ It would seem, then, Yolara, that there 
is a thing of the Silent Ones ye fear!” she 
said. “ Well—the kiss of the Yekta I 
promise you in return for the embrace of 
your Shining One.” 

She looked at Larry, long, searchingly, 
and suddenly again with all that effect of 
sunlight bursting into dark place.s, her 
smile shone upon him. She nodded, half 
gaily; looked down upon me again, the 
little merry light dancing in her eyes; waved 
her hand to me. 

She spoke to the giant frog-ma.n. He 
wheeled behind her as she turned, facing 
the priestess, dub upraised, fangs glisten¬ 
ing. His troop moved not a jot, spears held 
high. And Lakla began to pass, slowly— 
tilmost, I thought, tauntingly—and as she 
reached the portal Larry leaped from the 
dais. 

" Alanna!” he cried. '“You’ll not be 
leavin’ me just when I’ve found you! ” 

In his excitement he spoke in his own 
tongue, the velvet brogue appealing. Lakla 
turned—and well it was that she did, for 
her Garga^ituan follower boomed a war-note 
and swept the great mace over his horned 
head, whirling it downward as the Irishman 
rushed forward. 

. There was a sharp cry from the hand¬ 
maiden, and he halted the club not a foot 
from O’Keefe’s black hair. 

The Irishman looked him up and down. 


stretched out his hand, and patted the 
scaled arm approvingly, as one would a 
dog. 

” Good boy,” he said; “ good boy! But 
I wouldn’t harm a hair of her sweet head 
for all the jewels in all the crowns the kings 
of Ireland ever wore. Let me by!” 

The monster’s enormous eyes, direct on 
Larry, were unblinking, but from the huge 
throat came a puzzled croak. He turned 
toward the Golden Girl—as though expect¬ 
ing some order. 

The handmaiden contemplated O’Keefe, 
hesitant, unquestionably longingly, irre^ 
tibly, like a child making up her mind 
whether she dared or dared not take a de¬ 
lectable something offered her. 

I go with you,” said O’Keefe, this time 
in her own speech. A glimmer of a smile ' 
passed through her eyes. “ Come on, 
Doc!” He reached out a hand to me. 

But now Y’'olara spoke. Life and beauty 
had flowed back into her fane, and in her 
purple eyes all her hosts of devils were 
gathered, 

“ Do you forget what I promised you 
before Siya and Siyana? Or what I prom¬ 
ised you should you turn from me! And 
do you thinlc that you can leave me— 
as though I were a choya —like her." She 
pointed to Lakla. “ Do you—” 

“ Now, listen, Yolara,” Larry interrupted 
almost plaintively. “ No promise has 
passed from me to you—and why would 
you hold me?” He passed unconsciously 
into English, “ Be a good sport, Yolara," 
he urged. “ You have got a very devil of 
a temper, you know, and so have I; and 
we’d be really awfully uncomfortable to¬ 
gether. And why don’t you get rid of that 
devilish pet of yours, and be good!” 

She looked at him, puzzled. Von Hetz- 
dorp leaned over, translated to Lugur. The 
red dwarf smiled maliciously, drew near the 
priestess; whispered to her what was with¬ 
out doubt as near as he could come in 
the Murian to Larry’s own very colloquial 
phrases. 

Yolara stiffened, her lips writhed. 

“ Hear me, Lakla!” she cried, her voice 
vibrant with determination unshakable. 
““ Now would I not let you take this man 
from me were I to dwell ten thousand laya 
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in the agony of the Yekla’s kiss. This I 
swear to you—by Thanaroa, by my heart, 
and by my strength—that ^ouid you try 
to take him, or should he try to go with 
you, then shall I slay both him and you 
with the Keth, though the Yekta you carry 
blast me; and may my strength wither, my 
heart rot in my breast, and Thanaroa for¬ 
get me if I do not this thing!” 

“ Listen, Yolara—” began O’Keefe 
again. 

'• Be silent, you! ” It -was almost a 
shriek. And her hand again sought in her 
breast for the cone of rhythmic death. 

Lugur touched her arm, whispered again. 
The glint of guile shone in her eyes; she 
laughed softly, relaxed. 

“ The Silent Ones, Lakla, bade you say 
that they—allowed—me three tal to de¬ 
cide,” she said suavely. ‘‘ Go now in peace, 
Lakla, and say that Yolara has heard, and 
that for the three tal they—allow—her she 
will take council.” 

The handmaiden hesitated, a vague ap¬ 
prehension, a hint of doubt in her face. 

‘‘ The Silent Ones have said it,” she an¬ 
swered at last. “ Stay you here, strangers ” 
—the long lashes drooped as her eyes met 
O’Keefe’s and a hint of blush was in her 
cheeks—“ stay you here, strangers, til) 
then. But, Yolara, see you on that heart 
and strengih you have sw-orn by that they 
come to no harm—else that which you have 
invoked wlH come upon you swiftly indeed 
—and that I promise you,” she added. 

Their eyes met, clashed, burned into each 
other—black flame from Abaddon and 
golden flame from Paradise. 

"Remember!” said Lakla, and passed 
through the portal. The gigantic frog-man 
boomed a thunderous note of command, his 
grotesque guards turned and, slowly, eyes 
menacing, followed their mistress; and last 
of all passed out the monster with the mace. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

LARRV’S DEFIANCE. 

A CL AMOR arose from all the chamber; 
stilled in an instant by a motion of 
Yolara’s hand. She stood silent, re¬ 
garding O’Keefe with something other now 


than the blind wrath of her threat to him; 
something half regretful, half beseeching. 
But the Irishman’s control was gone. 

“ Yolara ”—^his voice shook with rage, 
and he threw caution to the wind—“ now 
hear me. I go where I will and when I 
will. Here shall we stay imtU the time she 
named is come. And then we follow her, 
whether you will or not. And if any should 
have thought to stop us—tell them of that 
flame that shattered the vase,” he added 
grimly. 

The wistfulness died out of her eyes, 
leaving them cold. 

“ Is it so?” she answered, “ Now it is 
in my mind that much may happen ere 
then. Perchance you and those others may 
dance with the Shining One, or perchance 
one of those hidden men that I showed you 
may visit you, or it may be that I myself 
will slay ye—^and not so swiftly, Larree!* 

“ And is that so,” he said, slipping back 
into English, “ and is that so? A promise 
means as much to you as it does to Potsdam 
Bill—^sorae little scrap-of-paper scra^ier, 
aren’t you?” And now, the breath of dan¬ 
ger having blown upon him, back came his 
old, alert careless, whimsical self. “ Before 
that sweet little pet of yours ”—^he spoke 
now ir her owa. tongue—that you name 
the Shining One, dances with us, Yolara, 
many shall wither under that swift flame 
I showed you; and as for yeu —think 
w^hether you may not feel it, too, before you 
have a chance to slay; and as for those 
hidden ones of yours, Yolara, know you 
that I have anui ”—^he used the Murian for 
spirit, the Polynesian ani —“ who will warn 
me long, long before they can don those 
robes that hide them.” 

A sparkle came into his eyes. “ Lo, Yo¬ 
lara, even before you can command them, 
shall you hear the voice of my spirit—and 
it is this—” He threw back his head, and 
from his throat pulsed the wo-laden, sob¬ 
bing cry, raising steadily into the heart- 
shaking, shuddering wail that I had heard 
on the deck of the Suwama; louder and 
ever louder it wailed, died away into the 
soul-broken sobbing, and faltered out into 
silence! 

Upon those listening, sensitive as they 
were to sound, the effect of the high-pitched 
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keening was appalling; it was gruesome 
enough to me. There was startled move¬ 
ment, a panic, rush from the tables to the 
portal; even Lugur’s face was gray; the 
priestess’s eyes stark wide; in Von Hetz- 
dorp’s I saw ungrudging admiration. 

“ And when you hear that, Yolara,” thus 
O’Keefe, “ know that my spirit is near, 
and think well before you send your hidden 
ones, or come yourself.” 

No answer made the priestess to him. 

She turned to the white-faced nobles. 

“ What Lakla has said, the council must 
consider, and at once,” said she. “ Now, 
friends of mine, and friends of Lugur, must 
all feud, all rancor, between us end.” She 
glanced swiftly at Lugur. “ The Icdala are 
stirring, and the Silent Ones threaten. Yet 
fear not—for are we not .strong under the 
Shining One? And now—leave us.” 

She waited until the last of the fair- 
haired had withdrawn. Her hand dropped 
to the table, and she gave, evidently, a sig¬ 
nal, for in marched a dozen or more of the 
green dwarfs. 

" Talce these two to their place,” she 
commanded, pointing to us. “ But wait—” 
She turned to the whispering globe, touched 
its control; its light broke, swam with the 
film of rushing colors. 

“ Rador,” she spoke upon it, “ the tw'o 
strangers come to you. Guard them and 
the third named Olaf as you would your 
life. And—listen well, Rador—if you do 
not, and if they should escape you, then 
before you die shall you beg me for what 
shall seem to you laya upon laya to throw 
you to the Shining One!” 

The green dwarfs clustered about us. 
Vvithout another look at the priestess 
O’Keefe marched beside me, between them, 
from the chamber. But glancing round, I 
saw pain writhe beneath the frozen anger 
on her face—and in silence she and Lugur 
and the council and Von Hetzdorp watched 
us as we passed through the portals. A.nd 
it was not until we had reached the pillared 
entrance that Larry spoke. 

“ I hated to talk like that to a woman, 
Doc,” he said, “ and a pretty woman, at 
that. But first she played me with a 
marked deck, and then not only pinched all 
the chips, but drew a gun on me. Vv'hat 


the hell!—she nearly had me—mamed—to 
her. I don’t know what tlie stuff was she 
gave me; but, take it from me, if I had 
the recipe for that brew I could sell it for a 
thousand dollars a jolt at Forty-Second and 
Broadw'ay. 

“ One jigger of it, and you forget there 
is a trouble in tlie world; three of them, and 
you forget there is a world. You'll admit, 
Doc, that it wasn’t the kind of thing for a 
lady to pull on an unsuspecting guest, won’t 
you? Hardly cricket—^v;hat? No excuse 
for it, Doc; and I don’t care what you say 
or what Lakla may say—it wasn’t my fcult, 
and I don’t hold it up against myself for a 
damn.” 

I must admit that I’m a bit uneasy 
about her threats,” I said, ignoring ail this. 
He stepped abruptly. 

“ What ’re you afraid of?” 

“ Mostly,” I answered dryly, “ I have 
no de.sire to dance with the Shining One!” 

“ Listen to me, Goodwin.” He took up 
his walk impatiently. “ Cut the bated- 
breath approach you use whenever you talk 
about that bunch of animated fireworks. 
I’ve seen stuff at the front that had it beat¬ 
en a mile—and that took more joeople when 
it moved off, too. Can the slow and dirg^ 
ful music, won’t you? Now I’m going to 
tell you something—you won’t be hurt, will 
you?” 

“ No,” I said. 

“ I’ve all the love and admiration for you 
in the world; but this place has got your 
nerve. Hereafter one Larry O’Keefe, of 
Ireland and the little old U. S. A., leads this 
party. Ni.x on the tremolo stop, nk on the 
superstitions! I’m the works. Get me?” 

‘‘Yes, I get you!” I exclaimed testily 
enough. “ But to use your owm phrase, 
kindly can the repeated references to super- 
.=titIons.” 

“ Why should I?” He was almost wrath¬ 
ful. ” I’m going to be frank with you, 
Good’.vin. You scientific people are such 
slaves to fact that when you meet a new 
one that isn’t in your own neat little cata¬ 
logue you either pass it by with the haughty 
air or hold up your hands in wonder and 
scream. 

“ Y'ou build up whole philosophies on 
the basis of things you never saw, and you 
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scoff at people who believe in other things 
that you think they never saw and that 
don’t come under what you label scien¬ 
tific. You talk about paradoxes—why, 
your scientist, who thinks he is the most 
skeptical, the most materialistic aggrega¬ 
tion of atoms ever gathered at the exact 
mathematical center of Missouri, has more 
blind faith than a dervish, and more credul¬ 
ity, more superstition, than a cross-eyed 
smoke beating it past a country graveyard 
in the dark of the moon! ” 

“ Larry! ” I cried, a little dazed and more 
than a little indignant. 

I “ Olaf’s no better,” he said. “ But I can 
make allowances for him. He’s a sailor. 
No, sir. What this expedition needs is a 
man without superstition. And remember 
this. The leprechawm promised that I’d 
have full warning before anything happened. 
And if we do have to go out, Ave’ll see that 
banshee bunch clean up before we do, and 
pass in a blaze of glory. And don’t forget 
it. .And hereafter—I’m—in—charge!” 

By this time we were before our pavilion; 
and neither of us in a very amiable mood. 
I’m afraid. Rador was awaiting us, and, 
to m.y surprise, cold indeed was his greeting. 
He took us from our guard, placed a whistle 
to his lips, and down the paths came a score 
of his own men. 

“ Let none pass in here without authority 
—and let none pass out unless I accompany 
them,” he ordered bruskly. “ Summon one 
of the swiftest of the cori-a and have it wait 
in readiness,” he added, as though by after¬ 
thought. 

But when we had entered and the screens 
were drawn together his manner changed; 
all eagerness, he questioned us. Briefly we 
told him of the happenings at the feast, of 
Lakla’s dramatic interruption, and of what 
had followed. 

“Three td” he said musingly; “three 
id the Silent Ones have allowed — and 
Yolara agreed.” He sank back, silent and 
thoughtful.* 

“/a/” It Avas Olaf. “ Ja! I told you 
the Shining Devil’s mistress was all evil, 
Ja! Now I begin again that tale I started 


when he came ”—he glanced toward the 
preoccupied Rador. “ And tell him not 
what I say should he ask. For I trust 
none here in TroIIdom, save the Jomjrau -— 
the White Virgin!” 

“ .After the oldster was adsprede ”—Olaf 
once more used that expressive Norwegian 
word for the dissolving of Songar—“ I knew 
that it was a time for cunning, craft. I 
said to myself, ‘ If they think I have no 
ears to hear, they will speak; and it may be 
I will find a way to save my Kelma and 
Dr. Goodwin’s friends, too.’ Ja, and they 
did speak. When I left that place with the 
red devil and the German, they made many 
signs. 

“ The red Trolde asked the German how 
came it he Avas a Avorshiper of Thanaroa.” 
I could not resist a swift glance of triumph 
toward O’Keefe. “ And the German,” 
rumbled Olaf, “ said that all his people 
worshiped Thanaroa and now fought 
against the other nations that .denied him. 
He said that his ruler was high priest of 
Thanaroa, and because the other nations 
had defied him his people had taken up 
arms to make them boAv their necks to him. 
Ja! And Lugur believed—for Lugur he 
worships Thanaroa more, much more than 
the Shining devil. Ja! 

“ And then we had come to Lugur’s pal¬ 
ace. They put me in rooms, and there came 
to me men who rubbed and oiled me and 
loosened my muscles. The next day I 
wrestled with a great dwarf they called 
Yaldor. He Avas a mighty man, and long 
Ave struggled, and at last I broke his back. 
And Lugur was pleased, so that I sat with 
him at feast and with the German, too. 
And again, not knowing that I understood 
them, they talked. 

“ The Geiman had gone fast and far. 
No longer was there talk of his ruler, his 
Kaiser, but of Lugur as emperor of the 
Germans, and Von Hetzdorp under him. 
They spoke of the green light that shook 
life from the oldster; and Lugur said that 
the secret of it had been the Ancient Ones’ 
and that the-council had not too much of it. 
But Von Hetzdorp said that among his race 


* .A tal in Muria is the equivalent of thirty hours of earth surface time.—W. T. G. 
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were many wise men who could make more 
once they had studied it. 

“ Then he spoke of the robes that pro¬ 
tected from the Shining Devil. Lugur told 
him of the priests who make them and of 
the earth they dig that coats them. Then 
said the German that his wise men would 
make many for themselves, in case the 
Shining Devil should ever grow too strong, 
and that Lugur and he and his nation would 
give the Shining Devil all the rest of the 
world to eat, so that Lugur and he and all 
the Germans should always be mighty as he 
was when the Shining Devil ate up those 
who cast themselves into it. 

“And the next day I wrestled with a 
great dwarf named Tahola, mightier far 
than Valdor. Him I threw after a long, 
long time, and his back also I broke. Again 
Lugur was pleased, saying that now was I 
worthy to be slain by him. And again we 
sat at table, he and the German and I. This 
time they ^oke of something these Trolde 
have which opens up a Svaelc —abysses into 
which all in its range drops up into the 
sky!” 

“ What!” I exclaimed. 

“ I know about them,” said Larry. 
“Wait!” 

“ Lugur had drunk much,” went on Olaf. 
“ He was boastful. The German pressed 
him to show this thing. After a while the 
red one went out and came back with a lit¬ 
tle golden box. He and the German went 
into the garden. I followed them. There 
was a lUle Hoj —a mound—of stones in 
that garden on which grew flowers and 
trees. 

“ Lugur pressed upon the box, and a 
spark no bigger than a sand grain leaped 
out and fell beside the stones. Lugur 
pressed again, and a blue light shot from 
the box and lighted on the spark. The 
spark that had been no bigger than a grain 
of sand grew and grew as the blue struck it. 
And then there was a sighing, a wind rush 
—and the stones and the flowers and the 
trees were not. They were forsvinde— 
vanished! 

“ Then Lugur, who had been laughing, 
grew quickly sober; for he thrust the Ger¬ 
man back—far back. And soon down into 
the garden came tumbling the stones and 


the trees, but broken and shattered, and 
falling as though from a great height. And 
Lugur said that of this something they had 
much, for its making was a secret liaTiHi»d 
down by their own forefathers and notl^ 
the Ancient Ones. 

“ They feared to use it, he said, for* 
spark thrice as large as that he had used 
would have sent all that garden falling up¬ 
ward and might have opened a way to the 
outside before—he said just this— ‘ bejott 
we are ready to go out into it!* 

“ The German questioned much, but 
Lugur sent for more drink and grew merrier 
and threatened him, and the German was 
silent through fear. Thereafter I listened 
when I could, and little more I learned, but 
that little enough. Ja! Lugur is hot for 
conquest; so Yolara and so the council 
They tire of it here, and the Silent Ones 
make their minds not too easy, no, even 
though they jeer at them! And this they 
plan—to rule our world with their Shining 
Devil that Lugur says has grown strmg 
enough to fare forth. 

“ .Already have they tunneled upward at 
that place they call the Lower Waters, and 
that I think is under Ponape itself. There 
was to be their gathering-place to sweep 
out upon the earth. But now Von Hetzdorp 
has told Lugur of the passage throu^ 
which we came, and Lugur and he now plan 
to open that. 

“ The ladala they will almost utterly de¬ 
stroy before they go, except the soldiers and 
the dream makers. They talk of ‘ sealing* 
the Silent Ones within their Crimson Sea, 
but—and this is point of trouble—they 
fear that if they do it they may pull down 
all this place they call Muria. Those who 
speak against it say—‘ The Silent Ones can 
have no power on earth, never have they 
had it. And it may be that we shall not 
do well under the sun; perhaps we may 
wish to return—and let the haven be open 
in case of our need.’ 

“ Lugur would bum all bridges behind 
him; destroying all. But not so Yolara. 
And Von Hetzdorp would not, because he 
would keep what is here for Germany and 
in his heart, too, he laughs at the Sileirt 
Ones and he schemes to— smadre—saa^ 
all these people. Yet has he played upon 
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Lcgur by promising him that his own people 
will cast aside their rulers and Vvill muster 
to Lugur and that Lugur as Kaiser and the 
Shining Devil as Earth God shall rule all 
the world for Thanarca — and under his 
whisperings Lugur begins to forget even 
Thanaroa!” 

The Norseman was silent for a moment; 
then, voice deep, trembling— 

“ Troildom is awake; Helvede crouches 
at Earth Gate whining to be loosed into* a 
world already devil ridden! And we are 
but three!” 

CHAPTER XXV. 

THE council’s DECISION. 

I FELT the blood drive out of my heart. 
But Larry’s was the fighting face of 
the O’Keefes of a thousand years, 
Rador glanced at him, arose, stepped 
through the curtains; returned swiftly with 
the Irishman’s uniform. 

‘‘Put it on,” he said, bruskly; again 
fell back into his silence and wdiatever 
O'Keefe had been about to say was sub¬ 
merged in his wild and joyful whoop. He 
ripped from him glittering tunic and leg 
swathings. 

“ Richard is himself again!” he shouted; 
and each garment, as he donned it, fanned 
his old devil-may-care confidence to a high¬ 
er flame. The last scrap of it on, he drew 
him.self up before us. 

“ Bow down, ye divils! ” he cried. “ Bang 
your heads on the floor and do homage to 
Larry the First, Emperor of Great Britain, 
Autocrat of all Ireland, Scotland, England, 
and Wales, and adjacent waters and is¬ 
lands! Kneel, ye scuts, kneel.” 

“ Larry,” I cried, “ are you going crazy! ” 
“ Not a bit of it,” he said. “ I’m that 
and more if Herr von Hetzdorp keeps his 
promise. 'V\’hoop! Bring forth the royal 
jewels an’ put a whole new bunch of golden 
strings in Tara's harp an’ down with the 
Sassenach forever! Whoop!” 

He did a wild jig. 

" Lord how good the old togs feel,” he 
grinned. “ The touch of ’em has gone to 
my head. But it’s straight stuff I’m telling 
you about my empire.” 


He laughed again; then sobered. 

“ Not tliat it's not serious enough at that. 
A lot that Olaf’s told us I've surmised from 
hints dropped by Yolara. But I got the full 
key to it from the von himself when he 
stopped me just before—before ”—he red¬ 
dened—“well, before I acquired that brand- 
new brand of souse. Do you remember, 
Goodwin, away back in the Moon Pool 
Chamber that the German made a very 
curious remark about being certain that I 
always spoke what was in my mind—and 
that he’d remember it. 

“ Funny, funny psychology — the Ger¬ 
man. He made a picture of me in his mind 
—a little innocent, frank, truthful, and im¬ 
pulsive Larry O’Keefe; always saying right 
out just what I thought and witli no more 
subterfuge or guile about me than there is 
hair under John D.’s wig! That’s the pic¬ 
ture he carried in his neat German mind— 
and by the shade of Genseric the Vandal 
let me be any different if I dared! 

“ Maybe he had a hint—^maj'be he just 
surmised—that I knew a lot more than I 
did. And he thought Yolara and I were 
going to be loving little turtle doves. Also 
he figured that Yolara had a lot more in¬ 
fluence witli the Unholy Fireworks than 
Lugur. Also she could be more easily 
handled. All this being so, what was the 
logical thing for the Hun to do? Sure, 
you get me, Steve! Throw down Lugur and 
make an alliance with me! So he calmly 
offered to ditch the red dwarf if I would de¬ 
liver Yolara. My reward from the All 
Highest was to be said emperorship! Can 
you beat it? Good Lord!” 

He w'ent off into a perfect storm of 
laughter. But not to me in the light of 
■what Germany has done and has proved 
herself capable, did this thing seem at all 
absurd; rather in it I sensed the dawn of 
catastrophe colossal. 

“ But how would they get to Germany— 
how carry the Shining One—” 

“ Oh that’s all worked out,” answered 
Larry, airily. ‘‘ There’s a Hun war-ship 
hiding down there in the Carolines some¬ 
where. It got away from Kiaochow be¬ 
fore t^he Japs took it. The von knows where 
it is. Also he has a nice little wireless 
rigged up on one of the Nan-Matal islets. 
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With that boat equipped with the Keth — 
and Fritz confided to me that they had ap¬ 
paratus that could sweep it over a fifty- 
mile range—and a few of those gravity- 
destroying bombs Olaf described— 

“Gravity-destroying bombs!” I gasped. 

“ Sure! The little fairy that sent the 
trees and stones kiting up—Von Hetzdorp 
licked his lips over them. What they do is 
to cut off gravity, just about as the shadow 
screens cut off light — and consequraitly 
whatever’s in their range just naturally goes 
^looting up toward the moon.” He sobered. 
“ I admit I'm a bit scared about them, Doc! 
Anyway with those two things and—oh, 
yes, gentle, invisible soldiers walking around 
assassinating all the leaders of the rest of 
the world—well, bingo for all the rest of 
our world, Goodwin! 

“ And take it from me old chap, it’s not 
a dream. We’ve got to beat Von Hetzdorp 
and all the rest of ’em to it, Goodwin,” he 
ended, solemnly enough. 

“ But the Shining One?” I began. 

“ Yolara’s to nurse the sweet little thing,” 
he said. “ It ’ll follow her like a Itanb, Von 
Hetzdorp says — and there’s something 
about that I don’t understand at all—” 

“ Something? I don’t understand a bit 
of it,” I interrupted, almost testily. 

“ No,” he grinned. “ I don’t mean what 
It is—I mean how it’s controlled—oh, well. 
I’ll bet Lakla knows all about it. And I’ll 
bet we’ll damned soon be hearing her tell 
us,” he ended grimly. 

“ But Larry,” I exclaimed, stupidly 
enough I confess. “ You shook hands with 
Von Hetzdorp on it.” 

“ Oh, the ingenuous, the unsuspecting 
childlike mind of science,” he intoned, pi¬ 
ously. “ Old dear — aren’t you spoofing 
me? Why, Doc, just as I’d make love to 
Hecate at the gates of Hades if it would 
find me the way to the Golden Girl, I’d 
kiss—yes, actually kiss—Von Hetzdorp if it 
would give me one more minute to block 
a game like this. It’s bad medicine for our 
old world Doc, whichever way you look at 
it. And as Olaf says—there’s only three 
of us! 

“ Not that I mind Fireworks,” he con¬ 
cluded. “ If I had Fireworks outside I 
could finish — It — with one splash of a 


down-town New York high-pressure fire 
hose. But the other stuff —are th^ goods!" 

For once his courage, his unquenchable 
confidence, found no echo within me. Not 
lightly, as he, did I hold that dread mys¬ 
tery the Dweller—and a vision passed be¬ 
fore me, a vision of an Apocalypse un¬ 
dreamed by the Evangelist. 

A vision of the Shining One swirling into 
our world, a monstrous, glorious flaming 
pillar of incarnate, eternal Evil—of peoples 
passing through its radiant embrace into 
that hideous, unearthly life-in-death which 
I had seen enfold the sacrifices—of armies 
trembling into dancing atoms of diamond 
dust beneath the green ray’s rhythmic 
death—of cities rushing out into space upon 
the wings of that other demoniac force 
which Olaf had watched at work—of a 
haunted world through which the assassins 
of the Dweller’s court stole invisible, carry¬ 
ing with them every passion of hell—of 
the rallying to the Thing of every sinister 
soul and of the weak and the unbalanced, 
mystics and carnivores of humanity alike; 
for Avell I Icnew that, once loosed, not even 
Germany could hold this devil-god for long 
and that swiftly its blight would spread! 

And then a world that was all colossal 
reek of cruelty and terror; a welter of lusts, 
of hatreds and of torment; a chaos of hor¬ 
ror in which the Dweller waxing ever 
stronger, the ghastly hordes of those it had 
consumed growing ever greater, wTeaked its 
inhuman will! 

At the last a ruined planet, a cosmic 
plague, spinning through the shuddering 
heavens; its verdant plains, its murmuring 
forests, its meadows and its mountains 
manned only by a countless crew' of soul¬ 
less, mindless dead-alive, their shells il¬ 
lumined with the Dw'eller’s infernal glory— 
and flaming over this vampirized world like 
a flare from some hell far, infinitely far, 
beyond the reach of man’s farthest flung 
imagining—the Dweller! 

Panic gripped my throat; strangled me. 
My science could not help—^what god or 
gods could? Olaf had turned to ancient 
Thor and Odin—O’Keefe’s faith was in- 
banshees! A glimmer of laughter came to 
me; lifted me out of my fear. 

Rador jumped to his feet; smiled amiably 
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at us; walked to the whispering globe. He 
bent over its base; did something with its 
mechanism; beckoned to us. The globe 
swam rapidly, faster than ever I had seen it 
before. A low humming arose, changed into 
a murmur and then from it I heard Lugur’s 
voice clearly. 

“ It is to be M'ar then?” 

There was a chorus of assent—from a 
council I thought. 

‘T will take the tall one named— Larree.*’ 
It w-as the priestess’s voice. “ After the 
three tel, you may have him, Lugur, to do 
with as you will.” 

“No!” it was Lugur’s voice again, but 
with a rasp of anger. “ All three must die.” 

“ He shall die,” again Yolara. “ But I 
would that first he see Lakla die—and that 
she know what is to happen to him.” 

“ No! ” I started—for this was Von Hetz- 
dorp. “ Now is no time, Yolara, for one’s 
own desires. ITiis is my council. At the 
end of the three tal Lalcla will come for our 
answer. Your men will be in ambush and 
they will slay her and her escort quickly 
with the Keth. But not till that is done 
must the three be slain—and then quickly. 
With Lakla dead we shall go forth to the 
Silent Ones—and I promise you that I will 
find the way to destroy them!” 

“ It is well! ” It was Lugur. 

“ It is well, Yolara.” It was a woman’s 
voice, and I knew it for that old one of 
ravaged beauty. “ Cast from your mind 
whatever is in it for this stranger—either 
of love or hatred. In this the council is 
with Lugur and the man of wisdom.” 

There was a silence. Then came the 
priestess’s voice, sullen but—beaten. 

“ It is well! ” 

“ Let the three be taken now by Rador 
to the temple and given to the High Priest 
Sator ”—thus Lugur—“ until what we have 
planned comes to pass.” 

Rador gripped the base of the globe; ab¬ 
ruptly it ceased its spinning. He turned to 
us as though to speak and even as he did 
so its bell note sounded peremptorily and on 
it the color films began to creep at their 
accustomed pace. 

“ I hear,” the green dwarf whispered. 
But now we could no longer distinguish the 
words. He listened. 


“ They shall be taken there at once,” he 
said, at last, gravely. The globe grew silent. 

He stepped toward us. Larry had drawn 
his automatic; Olaf and I followed their 
example. We faced the green dwarf 
defiantly. 

" You have heard,” he said, smiling 
faintly. 

“ Not on your life, Rador,” said Larry., 
“ Nothing doing!” And then in tlie Muri-f 
an’s own tongue. “ We follow Lakla; 
Rador. And you lead the way.” He thrust 
the pistol close to the green dwarf’s side. 

Rador did not move. But his eyes 
gleamed their approval as they looked up 
into the Irishman’s determined ones. 

“ Of what use, Larree?” he said, quietly. 

Me you can slay—but in the end you will 
be taken. Life is not held so dear in Muria 
that my men out there or those others who 
can come quickly will let you by—even 
though you slay many. And in the end 
they will overpower you.” 

There was a trace of irresolution in 
O’Keefe’s face. 

“ And,” said Rador, “ if I let you go I 
dance with the Shining One—or worse!” 

O’Keefe’s pistol hand dropped. 

“ You’re a good sport Rador, and far be 
it from me to get you in bad,” he said. 
” Take us to the temple—when we get 
there — well, your responsibility ends, 
doesn’t it?” 

The green dwarf nodded; on his face a 
curious expression—was it relief? Or was 
it profound emotion higher than this? 

Whatever it was he turned curtly. 

“ Follow,” he said. We passed out of 
that gay little pavilion that had come to be 
home to us even in this alien place. The 
guards stood at attention. 

“ You, Sattoya, stand by the globe,” he 
ordered one of them. “Should the Ajyo 
Mate ask, say that I am on my way with 
the strangers even as she has commanded.” 

We passed through the lines to the corial 
standing like a great shell at the end of the 
runway leading into the green road. 

“ Wait you here,” he said curtly to the 
driver. The green dwarf ascended to his 
seat, sought the lever and we swept on—on 
and out upon the glistening obsidian. 

Then Rador turned and laughed. 
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“ Lame” he cried, “ I love you for that 
spirit of yours! And did you think that 
Rador would carry to the temple prison a 
man who would take the chances of death 
upon his own shoulders to save him? Or you, 
Goodwin, who saved him from the rotting 
death? For what did I take the corial or 
lift the veil of silence that I might hear 
what threatened you—” 

Laughing again into our amazed faces he 
swept the corial to the left, a-way from the 
temple ^proach. 


“ i am done with Lugur and with Yolata 
and the Shining One! cried Rador. " My 
hand is for you three and for Lakla aad 
those to whom she is handmaiden!” 

The shell leaped forward; seemed to fly. 

“ W'hence go we, Rador?” I gasped in 
his ear. 

“ Straight to that bridge that guards the 
way to the Crimson Sea,” he shouted, “ and 
pray w'hatever gods you worship that we 
pass it before ever Yolara finds whence our 
way has led!” 


TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. Don’t forget this magazine is issued weekly, and 
that you will get the continuation of this story without waiting a month. 






^ "William Hollo\va\( 


C APTAIN HENRY JOHNSTON, of 
Boston, Massachusetts, aide-de- 
camp to the governor of Nova Sco¬ 
tia, and known from Newfoundland to the 
Carolinas as the finest sword in the British 
half of the New World, held a grievance 
against fate. 

Other men had been lucky enough to 
meet Coulon de Villiers. Bounderby, Jef¬ 
ferson, Thesiger—he ran over their names 
as he descended the Nova Scotiem hillside 
—had all encountered the young French 
officer, sword in hand. True it was they 
had not retained their swords long, but the 
brief clash had been enough to give them a 
momentary fame. 

The annoying part of it was that after 
each bit of sword-play Coulon de Villiers 


had inquired politely after Captain John¬ 
ston, the famous fencer, and, with one of 
his boyish laughs, had openly expressed a 
wish that they might one day cross swords. 
This gave an added fillip to the tale as the 
defeated men told it, without in the least 
increasing Johnston’s peace of mind. 

He paused an instant on the hillside. 
Beneath him lay the Bay of Fundy, which 
separates the peninsula of Nova Scotia 
from the American continent, its wrinkled 
surface like a huge silver platter, outspread 
“to the sky. 

And far out of sight to the north, where 
the bay finally narrows to its end, was the 
Isthmus of Chignecto, joining Nova Scotia 
to the mainland—Chignecto where an in¬ 
vading French army from Quebec, with 
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Coiilon cle Viliiers second in command, was 
at this moment menacing Nova Scotia. 

His hand on his sword-hilt, Captain 
Johnston stared moodily in the direction of 
Chignecto. Other men had luck; they 
crossed swords with Coulon de Viliiers, the 
best man in the Canadas, vrhile he, who by 
all right was the one to meet him, wasted 
his time in the tumble-down fortress of An¬ 
napolis Royal. 

The French invasion had been managed 
surprisingly well, Johnston admitted. At 
Chignecto the Frenchman menaced not 
only the entire Nova Scotian peninsula as 
far as Annapolis Royal, a few miles from 
where Johnston was standing, but also the 
main coastline toward Boston. 

If he choose he might work his way clown 
the peninsula by land to Annapolis Royal. 
If he preferred, he might follow the coast 
of the mainland southward to the St. John 
River, seize the trading vessels he was sure 
to find there, and thence sail across the 
Bay of Fundy to Annapolis Royal, or, if he 
judged the occasion suitable, raid Boston 
itself. 

What such a stroke might accomplish in 
his native Boston, Johnston did not care to 
think. The whole system of Massachu¬ 
setts’ defense was so based upon an attack 
from Quebec by the Lake Champlain route 
that a sudden incursion from the sea might 
v.-ell prove disastrous. 

He was thinking this as he descended to 
the shore, when his eye was caught by a 
little flash of color beyond a duster of 
roclvS. Five minutes later the flash of color 
revealed itself more distinctly as a blue 
cloak covering the top of a huge box not 
far from the water’s edge. 

Two minutes after, as he stumbled over 
the rocks, there was a sudden movement 
beneath the cloak, a dainty foot was set 
firmly upon the beach, a girl sat upright on 
the box and stared with sparkling eyes at 
his face. 

“Mon Dieu! You startled me, mon¬ 
sieur!" she exclaimed in French, narrowing 
her eyes that she might survey him more 
attentively. ‘‘ I was resting here—for the 
first time since the storm began.” 

Johnston looked about him at the lonely 
waste of beach against which this small 
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figure made so brave a showing. Then his 
three-cornered hat swept the ground. 

It was very fortunate he had met her, he 
explained in French. The shore was prac¬ 
tically deserted. The storm of the day be¬ 
fore had been heavy, but at the fort they 
had heard nothing of the shipwreck. 

The girl, who was petite and vivacious, 
with a self-possession that made it seem the 
most natural thing in the world for a girl 
to be sitting upon a box beside a lonely 
shore, motioned toward two red-capped 
sailors, who were bailing out a small boat. 
The three were the only survivors, she ex¬ 
plained. 

Johnston was engaged on a special er¬ 
rand for the governor, which brooked no 
delay, so that he had no time to ask ques¬ 
tions. The young lady was Miette de Ro¬ 
han, shipwrecked on her way to Quebec. 
This much he laarned as he stood hat in 
hand beside her. 

Then, one of the Acadian peasants hav¬ 
ing appeared upon the scene, he gave direc¬ 
tions that a wagon should be brought to 
carry the newcomer and her box to Annap¬ 
olis Ro3'al, after which he strode on his 
way. 

Henry Johnston was no squire of dames. 
Yet more than once he turned about to 
gaze at her. She sat once more curled 
upon the huge brown box, the blue satin 
cloak wrapped about her, a tiny figure 
poised between the twin immensities of sky 
and sea. 

She had pretty eyes, he reflected, and a 
coquettishly uptilted nose. He paused 
again at a turn in the shore line. A white 
hand, like a flag of truce, fluttered a fare¬ 
well to him. 

II. 

It was odd about that louis d’or, Miette 
dc Rohan reflected. She had handed it to 
Medina, the old Spanish astrologer—a per¬ 
fect coin. She herself had remarked upon 
its. brightness. 

Next minute the frail old Spaniard had 
passed it back broken in two pieces. Sa- 
pristi! That was a droll thing, if you 
please! 

And the same coin! Not a doubt of it! 
She had watched Medina closely. 
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She came to herself with a start. She 
was in the office of the gray-haired gover¬ 
nor of Nova Scotia, as the barbarous En¬ 
glish had renamed the land of Acadia, and 
the governor was speaking. 

“ It is very awkward, mademoiselle," he 
said frowningly, laying aside his quill and 
rising to his feet; “ your shipwreck, I 
mean.” 

Miette de Rohan, seated upon a high- 
backed, spindle-legged oaken chair, was 
fully as captivating as she had been a few 
hours earlier, when perched upon a box at 
the water’s edge. Now she glanced at the 
grim colonial dignitaries, whose portraits 
frowned at her from behind -the governor’s 
bent figure, and smiled. 

“Very awkward!” she conceded. “I 
lost three of my trunks in your horrible 
Bay of Fundy.” 

The governor strode to and fro unheed¬ 
ing, his high-heeled, silver-buckled shoes 
clattering noisily upon the polished wooden 
floor, his long ruffles swaying against his 
yellowed fingers. 

“ No ships sail from Annapolis Royal to 
Quebec,” he said seriously. “ Later on we 
might send you to Boston, perhaps. But 
not now.” 

“ Boston!” cried the girl in dismay, her 
face growing pale. “ Oh, not Boston, mon¬ 
sieur! It is further than ever from the 
Canadas!” 

“ Suppose you look out of the window 
and admire die capital of Nova Scotia,” 
said the governor grimly, “ while I think 
v^hat is to be done with you.” 

To Miette de Rohan, fresh from the glit¬ 
tering Paris of Louis XV, there was some¬ 
thing pitiably inadequate in the view that 
met her gaze. Port Royal, France’s first 
colony in the New World, English now for 
thirty years, and called Annapolis Royal, 
lay before her—a fringe of houses, hemmed 
in landward by a wilderness of pines. 

In place of imposing arrays of troops she 
saw—a solitary sentry in a tattered uni¬ 
form; instead of towers frowning with 
heavy guns—a tottering, worm-eaten bas¬ 
tion across whose rusted cannon a gusty 
autumn wind drove vagrant leaves in in¬ 
termittent yellow showers. 

The girl gave a little sigh as she looked 


upon the scene, about which so many 
French legends clustered. As she pressed 
her forehead against the panes her fancy 
peopled the bastion with its alloted ghosts. 

Champlain, the great explorer, was there, 
strolling arm in arm with the Huguenot 
nobleman, De Monts, both come again to 
the founding of Port Royal. Perched se¬ 
curely on one of the cannon, Marc Lescar- 
hot, the poet, once more dreamily repeated 
his verses to the Baron de Poutrincourt, 
the stately seignior of Port Royal, while 
the seignior’s son, Biencourt, his eyes a- 
gleam with youth and courage, beat time 
with his scabbard on the moldy gun-car¬ 
riage, till it rang again, 

A little aside from Biencourt, Imbert, 
the old pirate, fierce of countenance and 
mighty in sword-play, stood staring sea¬ 
ward together with Gilbert Du Thet, the 
Jesuit lay-brother, and many another cava¬ 
lier whose bones had whitened on that 
smiling shore. 

She was still standing by the window, 
watching the shadowy tenants of the bas¬ 
tion, when the governor, his mind evidently 
made up, came to her side again. 

“ I have made a minute of your case for 
my records,” he said, presenting the docu¬ 
ment which he had left upon the table 
shortly before; “ will you look it over?” 

The girl took the paper with some curi¬ 
osity. 

“ ‘ Name of prisoner—Miette de Ro¬ 
han,’ ” she read aloud. 

“A mere form!” interrupted the gover¬ 
nor hastily. “ A mere form, mademoiselle! 
England and France are still at w'ar, as you 
know.” 

“ ‘ Shipwrecked en route to Quebec,’ ” 
she went on; “ ‘ going to Quebec to be mar¬ 
ried to—’ ” 

She paused a moment at the blank space 
reserved for the name. 

“ To M. Coulon de Villiers, captain in 
the service of His Most Christian Majesty, 
Louis XV,” she added proudly; and, bend¬ 
ing over the table, she inserted her lover’s 
name with the governor’s own quill. 

The governor shrugged his bent shoul¬ 
ders. 

“ I have heard of M. de Villiers,” he re¬ 
marked dryly, staring out at the battered 
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defenses of his capital as if the very men¬ 
tion of the name reminded him of his need 
of cannon. “ You have documents of iden¬ 
tity, I suppose?” he added. 

The girl, who still stood beside the table, 
opened a small, silver-mounted bag of soft 
Spanish leather, which she carried on her 
arm, and from it selected a parchment with 
heavy seals. 

“Here is a letter from the king, com¬ 
mending me to the good sisters of Quebec, 
and asking safe-conduct and protection 
from all foreign nations,” she said proudly. 
“ Surely you will honor this?” 

The governor glanced at the dangling 
red seals, and at the sprawling signature 
of the King of France above them, and 
slowly and, as it seemed, reluctantly, shook 
his head. 

“Oh!” cried the girl in dismay. “But 
I must go to Quebec.” 

The governor explained patiently. 

“ This province of Nova Scotia, so lately 
won from France, mademoiselle, is a huge 
wharf jutting out into the Atlantic. Ad¬ 
joining it on the landward side lie the 
Canadas, with their mighty fortresses of 
Quebec and Montreal. 

“ What more natural than that French 
armies from the Canadas should at times 
come to this wharf to drive the English 
into the sea? A French force is here now, 
mademoiselle, part way down the wharf 
itself, at a place called Chignecto. 

“ M. Coulon de Villiers happens to be 
second in command. Now you see why I 
cannot speed you on your journey?” 

“ I understand,” said the girl, with quick 
comprehension. She lifted her bag and 
something tinkled upon the floor. 

The governor bent with unexpected alac¬ 
rity and picked up a broken coin, which he 
held out on his palm. 

“ Half a louis d'or!” he remarked with 
sudden interest. “ A keepsake, mademoi¬ 
selle, I wager.” 

She stood a moment with the broken 
louis d’or in her fingers, gazing from it to 
the governor and then back again. Pestel 
It was odd how that louis d’or came into 
her thoughts! 

“ Did you ever have your fortune told?” 
^e asked. 


“ I w^as young once,” aeplied the gover¬ 
nor with a wintry smile. 

“ The night before M. de Villiers left 
Paris,” said the prl, “ we two were stand¬ 
ing at the foot of the horseshoe staircase of 
Fontainebleau, when Perez de Medina, the 
old Spanish astrologer, passed by. 

“ A sudden impulse led me to stop him. 
I can still see his dark, wrinkled face, in 
the light of the flambeaux his servants car¬ 
ried, and the strange embroideries upon his 
yellow jerkin^ 

“ ‘ Only fools care to know their for¬ 
tune,’ he said harshly. ‘ But here are three 
sentences, young woman, worthy to be kept 
in mind.’ 

“ He lifted his forefinger in air. ‘ You 
two will keep a tryst and meet again. Your 
lover will come through red and white to 
honor the token. You will marry the man 
who hands you the token.’ 

“ He looked at me strangely a moment 
in the glare of the flambeaux. ‘ Give me 
a piece of gold,’ he demanded more harsh¬ 
ly still. ‘ Make haste, for I am old, and 
^e rain is chill.’ 

“ I gave him the only piece of gold I 
chanced to have—a louis d’or. tie juggled 
it a moment in his hands, and then showed 
it broken in two. One piece he handed to 
each of us. 

“ ‘ Wherever you are the halves of the 
coin bind you,’ said he. And, with a nod 
of his grizzled head, he went his way mto 
the palace where Mme, de Pompadour 
awaited him.” 

The governor had listened with eager at¬ 
tention, his head thrust forward, his sunken 
eyes shining. A sudden breath of romance 
had invaded his gloomy office, recalling 
things long forgotten. 

“Perez de Medina!” he said slowly. 
“ Aye, I have heard of him.” He looked at 
her more kindly. “ Perchance I, too, young 
lady, had my fortune told—^years ago,” he 
went on. 

“ .At any rate, I have changed my mind 
about detaining you. I will permit you, 
mademoiselle, to join your lover on condi¬ 
tion that you give your word to answer no 
questions regarding my fortress of Annapo¬ 
lis Royal. This is very important, indeed 
essential.” 
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A smile flickered across her mobile face 
at thought of the sagging bastion. 

“ Word of honor,” she promised sol¬ 
emnly. . 

“Very good!” remarked the governor, 
touching a silver bell upon his table. He 
-was silent an instant. 

“ The way is long and rough, mademoi¬ 
selle," he went on; “ indeed, in places, 
there is no road at all; nor can I give you 
other escort than the peasant who will 
guide you. But the countryside is peace¬ 
ful enough.” 

A soldier entered, received instructions, 
and stood waiting. “ To those of French 
blood,” added the governor, with a grim 
nod. 

III. 

Theee days later Captain Henry John¬ 
ston, riding toward Grand Pre, once more 
encountered Miette de Rohan. 

She stood leaning against a gray boulder, 
her chin cupped in a slender white hand. 
In front of her lay the wreckage of the 
wagon in which site had been traveling, 
and, not far aw-ay, the dead body of a 
horse, its gray coat dabbled with blood. 
At the noise of hoof-beats she looked up. 

“Ahl” she said softly, half to herself; 
and she bowed gravely. 

Johnston’s practised eye took in the 
scene at a glance. The footprints in the 
brown mud of the roadway merely con¬ 
firmed a story he already knew. 

“ There has been an accident here,” he 
said quietly. 

The girl lifted her eyebrows. 

Do they call attempted murder an ac¬ 
cident in Nova Scotia, monsieur?” she 
asked icily. 

Johnston jxiinted to a moccasin mark in 
the roadway. 

“ That is not your driver’s; his heavy 
bootprints are here. It belongs to the man 
who fired the shot. He thought you were 
English. He missed you and killed the' 
horse. So you see—an accident.” 

She nodded understandingly. 

“ When the horse fell I climbed out of 
the wagon. The assassin, a tall man the 
color of a red savage, came up and spoke 
to me in French. I gave him my name and 


told him that I was traveling to meet M. 
de Villiers.” 

“ What did he say to that?” asked John¬ 
ston eagerly. 

He was startled and drew back,” said 
the girl proudly. “ Evidently he has beaid 
il. de Vflliers’s name. Then he sent my 
guide ahead for a new w-agon, said he tns 
in haste, plunged into the forest and disap¬ 
peared. 

“ That was early this morning. Since 
then I have been alone.” 

“ I have been looking for that man for 
weeks,” Johnston explained. “ His tracks 
caught my eye the minute I saw them. 
The moccasin, you see, is different from 
those of our Indians here; it was made not 
far from Hudson’s Bay,” 

He pointed toward the footprints. 

“ A white man's mark; see how the toes , 
turn out. A French spy from the Cana¬ 
das, without doubt. We have many of 
them.'’ 

The girl started with sudden apprehen¬ 
sion. Her blue eyes sought his face. 

“ Are you not in danger, monsieur?” she 
questioned. “ Ought you to be so care¬ 
less?” 

“ There is no danger,” he assured her. 
“ I saw your dead horse from a hill back 
yonder, hid my mount in the bushes and 
circled about the spot. The fellow is miles 
to the north now. He was in such a hurry 
that he ran through the mud on tiptoe.” 

He paused an instant. 

“ I have something of yours, mademoi¬ 
selle.” From his pocket he produced a 
small bag of Spani-sh leather. “ You left 
it in the governor’s office,” he explained, 
“ and the governor sends it by me.” 

She took the bag in her hands with the 
due amount of thanks and opened it un¬ 
thinkingly. The broken louis d’or lay upon 
its accustomed background of blue satin! 

For a moment she stood staring at the 
glittering fragment of gold, the color deep¬ 
ening on her cheeks. Then she slowly 
looked away at the autumn landscape, and 
thence back to the broken louis d’or. 

Peste! It was strange! Medina had 
said, clearly and distinctly: “You will 
marry the man who brings you the token.” 

And here was this stranger from a sav- 
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age place in the Americas, called Boston, 
arrying out Medina’s prophecy! 

She glanced cautiously at Captain Henry 
Johnston’s sunburnt face and was pleased 
. to find that he had turned sidewise and 
was staring at the broken wagon. 

As she stood with the louts d'or in her 
hand the whole story of her engagement to 
Coulon de Villiers flashed across her mind; 
his arrival at the court two years before, a 
young man of whose exploits fame was 
never weary of telling; the family council 
of the De Rohans and the De Villiers at 
which the betrothal had been arranged; 
her first formal meeting with the hero the 
week before he sailed again for Canada; 
other formal meetings in the presence of 
her aunt, the Duchesse de Rohan, and the 
one little episode of a romantic nature at 
Fontainebleau when they had eluded their 
duenna long enough to have Medina tell 
their fortunes; and then the chill that had 
struck to her heart two months before when 
a second family council had decided that, 
as affairs of state would detain M. de Vil¬ 
liers in Canada, it behooved his destined 
bride to journey to Quebec for the mar¬ 
riage. 

She looked again at the louts d’or, and 
Medina’s words imagined tliemselves upon 
her brain in letters of fire: “ You will 
marry the man who brings you the token.” 
This time the red upon her cheek rose to 
high tide. 

“ It was good of you to come so far,” 
she obser\-ed quietly, no outward sign, ex¬ 
cept her crimson cheeks, betraying the 
storm within. “ You are very kind.” 

“ Not a bit of it!” he protested. “ The 
governor sent me because ”—^he hesitated 
an instant—“ because he wishes to warn 
you that you can go no further. The woods 
are unsafe.” 

He pointed to the dead horse. “ I do 
not refer to accidents like this. But four 
settlers in the Cumberland Mountains, just 
across the Basin of Minas, were scalped a 
week ago.” 

She stamped her foot impatiently as the 
meaning of the ill tidings came to her. 

“ You mean I must stay here until the 
road is safe?” she asked; “stay here in 
this out of the way corner of the world 


alone? Mon Dieu, monsieur! Does the 
governor think he is amusing me with his 
news?” 

Captain Johnston’s face grew serious. 

“ The governor of Nova Scotia, made¬ 
moiselle, in times like these, is the most 
important man in all America, for it is upon 
him that French attacks center. Nova 
Scotia, if you will pardon free speech, 
mademoiselle, is a spearhead thrust into 
the side of France. 

“ That is why our good Governor Shir¬ 
ley, of Massachusetts, is ever solicitous for 
the defense of Nova Scotia—why, indeed, 
Massachusetts blood was shed last year to 
capture Louisburg. 

“ And if now, in the midst of many trou¬ 
bles, the governor sends me to you with a 
message, believe me, mademoiselle, it is a 
high compliment.” 

She nodded, smilingly, at the reproof, 
her blue eyes agleam. 

“ I remember now—the governor put me 
down in his records as a prisoner of war. 
That being so, perhaps you will lead the 
prisoner to her dungeon.” 

Johnston glanced at the wreckage. 

“ We will send for your box,” he re¬ 
marked. “ If you can mount behind, 
mademoiselle,” he added politely. “ It is a 
matter of three leagues only.” 

And so it was that, two hours later, 
IMiette de Rohan, maid of honor at the 
court of France, entered the romantic vil¬ 
lage of Grand Pre, pillion-fashion, behind 
the broad shoulders of a man from the bar¬ 
barous English settlement of Massachusetts 
Bay—and found the two hours strangely 
short. 

IV. 

Benedict Bellefontaine’s house, to 
which Johnston, at the suggestion of old 
Father Felician, the old village cure, took 
Miette de Rohan, stood at the far end of 
the village of Grand Pre—a rambling struc¬ 
ture in Norman style, with portentous 
eaves and a broad slate-stone before the 
door. 

From her room on the right the girl 
could look into the huge kitchen, where 
Benedict and his daughter, Evangeline, sat 
with their friends each evening on the long 
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settle, talking in low tones of the calam¬ 
itous events which they were firmly con¬ 
vinced hung over Acadia. 

She found her life not unpleasant, though 
a trifle lonesome after Johnston’s speedy 
departure to Annapolis Royal. In the few 
hours they had been together she had come 
to feel an odd sense of freedom in his .pres¬ 
ence. He had been very kind to her, too, 
going out of his way to make arrangements 
for her comfort. 

He was rather superstitious, this strange 
soldier from Boston. She knew this be¬ 
cause she had told him the story of the 
lonis d’or, and he had taken it very seri¬ 
ously and had even learned Medina’s 
prophecy by heart. 

But his views on marriage —mon DieuI 
Even in the solitude of her own room she 
raised her hands to Heaven at the recol¬ 
lection! 

The savage from Boston believed in love, 
and in the milkmaid fashion of choosing a 
husband common in France only among 
the peasants. When she had explained 
that a marriage was a matter to be ar¬ 
ranged by one’s family, with due regard 
for financial settlements and the increase 
of family prestige, and no regard at all to 
the sentiments of the contracting parties, 
he had asked pointblank if she loved Cou- 
lon de Villiers, and on her indignant pro¬ 
test that love came after marriage, -had 
laughed immoderately, and turned his 
horse’s head toward Annapolis Royal. 

Yes, indeed! A very strange man! 

Life in Grand Pre was not without its 
compensations. The dikeland, stretching 
for miles in curious curves, was a perpetual 
fascination, as were also the tides, fifty feet 
in height, which played strange tricks in 
the Basin of Minas, a scant league away. 

Evangeline, the constant companion of 
her walks, a demure nut-brown maiden full 
of odd bits of woodland lore, was constant¬ 
ly urging her to explore the dikeland. 

Weeks passed, and winter set in. The 
sinuous dikeland w-as now hidden beneath 
an even white shroud; the bay smoked in 
the frosty air; fishing vessels came in hung 
with ice. .^nd, with this closing in of win¬ 
ter, Grand Pre unexpectedly became the 
scene of great events. 


One day a strange rumor shook the vil¬ 
lage to its foundations; the English army 
was coming. Pierre Leblanc had seen it 
three miles away and had run back mth 
the news. Every one was to be killed, said 
the breathless peasant, who told Miette the 
story. The English were already close to 
the village! 

And, to prove his statement, he waved 
his hand westward, where a dark splash lay 
upon the white snow—a splash that pres¬ 
ently resolved itself into a column of sol¬ 
diers upon the highway half a mile distant 
A faraway creaking of boots upon the 
frozen snow followed, as the column slowly 
advanced. 

All in all it might number four or five 
hundred men—a vast army to the fanners 
of Grand Pre! And, coming from the west¬ 
ward, they were surely English! 

Descending the hill, however, Miette be¬ 
gan to notice incongruities. Save for one 
red coat, worn by a tall officer, who had 
divested himself of his fur-cloak, not a 
trace of English color appeared in their 
uniform; their march was the essence of a 
martial ease very unusual in the stately 
soldiers of England. 

Then, in a flash, the truth dawnai upon 
her; these were some of the warlike British 
colonists from the south, whose capture of 
Louisburg the year before still echoed 
through the New World! So it was with a 
feeling of novel interest that she \vent with 
Evangeline to view them nearer at hand. 

The descent was circuitous, leading by 
a winding footpath to the rear of the 
smithy, and thence upon the road. As they 
drew’ near the forge a sudden babel of 
voices arose, mingled with loud outcries of 
relief; and Miette understood that the moi 
had fallen out of rank. 

Presently the scraping of a violin fol¬ 
lowed, the player accompanying himself in 
a shrill, boyish tenor; a few steps more and 
the two stood at the edge of the road. 

It w’as a strange scene—one of the 
strangest, indeed, that Miette had ever 
looked upon. A flighty snowstorm had be¬ 
gun to beat in from the north, and, in its 
sudden sallies, the men lounging in the 
highway seemed to appear and disappear 
like fantoms. 
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By the shelter of the forge the officer in 
red, who, upon near approach, turned out 
to be no less a person than the governor’s 
aide-de-camp, was writing down die house¬ 
holder’s names as Basil, the blacksmith, re¬ 
peated them; across the road, one, whose 
richer imiform marked the chief in com¬ 
mand, was speaking slowly to an alarmed 
group of peasants, among whom she noted 
Benedict’s puzzled face; a little to the 
right, beside an oak sapling, stood the vio¬ 
linist, a boyish officer of twenty, with round 
dimpled face. 

He it was who first noticed the new¬ 
comers in the shelter of the smithy. With 
3 quick wave of his bow he pointed them 
out, saying with inimitable impudence: 
“My prisoners, gentlemen!” 

The next instant, a group of officers, 
Johnston at their head, surrounded them, 
bareheaded in the falling snow. 

In the medley of introductions that pres¬ 
ently followed, Miette caught only one 
name—that of Colonel Noble, chief in 
command—for a strange fancy that instant 
seized her. Far away, in the lulling of the 
storm she saw' another band of soldiers, 
with darker faces and another flag, and at 
their head none other than De Villiers. 

For a moment the vision w'as so vivid 
that it seemed she must cry out and betray 
them to these alien foes; then it faded, and 
she saw only the dark-clad American sol¬ 
diers, leaning on their muskets in the driv¬ 
ing snow, and heard Colonel Noble say 
with a laugh: 

“ It was an odd chance that brings us 
here. Mile, de Rohan—the sudden resolu¬ 
tion of our w'atchful Governor Shirley of 
Massachusetts—yet after all a most fortu¬ 
nate one.” 

For the remainder of the few minutes 
she lingered by the smithy she was pale 
and distraught, replying absently to the 
conversation of the officers about her; a 
strange menace on the instant seemed to 
float above the peaceful dikeland; then, 
the storm having grown worse, she began 
to move homeward. 

But the newcomers, noticing her pale 
face, laughingly forbade walking; a litter 
was hastily improvised, and, ere Miette had 
time to wonder, Evangeline and she, cush¬ 


ioned on military cloaks, were being borne 
rapidly along by four stalwart soldiers. 

It w-as, indeed, almost a procession, the 
violin player leading the way with a war¬ 
like march, and a detachment of soldiers, 
billeted in neighboring houses, following be¬ 
hind. 

V. 

Next morning Henry Johnston came to 
Benedict Bellefontaine’s door to bid Miette 
de Rohan good-by. He was dressed in a 
hunting-suit of dark fur; he wore snow- 
shoes, and, in addition to his sword, car¬ 
ried a musket under his arm and a hunting- 
pack across his shoulders. 

The girl greeted him with a certain con¬ 
straint. The two had talked late the night 
before—Miette de Rohan had an uneasy 
feeling that they had talked too late. 

At any rate, she felt sure that she had 
shown entirely too much interest in this 
tall, straight soldier from Boston; conse¬ 
quently her “ good morning ” was rather 
cold. 

Johnston did not appear to notice. “ I 
have been tliinking of Medina’s prophecy,” 
he said abruptly; “ can’t get the thing out 
of my head. Suppose—” He hesitated an 
instant. “ Suppose some one else got the 
other half of the louts d’or and brought it 
to you —then you would have to marry 
this other chap, wouldn’t you?” 

She laughed aloud. 

“ Surely, monsieur, if the prophecy is 
true. But you forget one thing—” 

“ Yes?” he questioned. 

“ M. de Villiers has the other half of tlie 
louts d'or in his keeping, and he is not like¬ 
ly to give it up.” 

“ Of course not,” Johnston agreed. “ I 
was wondering what you would do.” 

“ I would have to marry the man with 
the token,” she said smilingly. “ That is, 
if Medina’s prophecy is true.” 

He held out his hand in farewell. 

“ The governor does not allow me to 
stay,” he explained. 

She gave him her hand, which he held a 
trifle longer than necessary. Then, with a 
low bow, he turned away on the road to 
Annapolis Royal, leaving the girl looking 
after him with a curiously wondering gaze. 
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Perhaps her wonder would have been the 
deeper had she followed his traces a few 
miles down the road. For, once clear of 
Grand Prc Henry Johnston left the high¬ 
way leading to Annapolis Royal and struck 
boldly into the heart of the forest. 

There was a smile upon his face now as 
he went on his way. After weeks of galling 
inaction, a man’s task had fallen to his lot. 
The governor was sending him to Chig- 
necto to obtain first-hand news of the 
French forces there—to Chignecto, where 
Coulon de Villiers, the deadliest sword in 
the Canadas, lay in winter quarters. 

It would be difficult to e.xaggerate the 
intense, overmastering longing to meet De 
Villiers which possessed Henry Johnston’s 
soul. 

For years he himself had been known as 
the finest sword south of the St. Lawrence 
River. He had long since grown accus¬ 
tomed to have men point him out upon the 
public street and whisper to each other 
tales of his marvelous tricks of fence. 

And then, unexpectedly, there had come 
a little interruption in the chorus of praise. 

Coulon de Villiers had arrived in Quebec 
from Paris, had killed a bully in a duel in 
the narrow streets of the old seaport, and 
from that slight beginning had proceeded 
to set the Canadas in a blaze. 

The man was a marvel, a whirlwind, 
whose wrist was the iron continuation of his 
sword-hilt. Men who had fenced with him 
were emphatic on this point. 

Henry Johnston’s reputation, it is true, 
grew, none the less, as years passed—yet 
always there was De Villiers in the back¬ 
ground. The thing had begun to loom so 
portentously in Johnston’s thoughts that it 
was with difficulty tliat he had refrained 
from resigning his post as aide-de-camp in 
order t« meet De Villiers. 

That autumn day when he had descend¬ 
ed the hillside and encountered Miette de 
Rohan on the shore, he had been on the 
point of doing that very thing. That he 
had not carried out his plan w'as mainly 
from a deep-rooted conviction that Xova 
Scotia would soon need every soldier in her 
ranks. 

And now, by a queer turn of Fortune’s 
wheel, he was going to beard the lion in his 


den—to seek De Villiers in his camp at 
Chignecto! 

For, after»all, he was really going to meet 
De Villiers. The governor did not think it 
necessary, but Johnston, mindful of the 
narrow isthmus and the alertness of the 
French Indians, had no illusions as to the 
danger he was in. 

If captured, he would boldly face De 
Villiers and fling a challenge in his face. 
If he won—the governor would receive his 
information; if he lost—why, then, it 
would show De Villiers’s wrist steel beyond 
tlie faintest glimmer of a doubt. 

The first day’s journey proved a trying 
one, as he ran constant danger of discovery 
from the French farmers near Grand Pre, 
Here and there might be one loyal to the 
Briti.sh cause, but for the most the French 
Acadians were silent though none the less 
unrelenting haters of Massachusetts and its 
flag. England, far on the other side of the 
world, was to them merely an abstraction; 
Massacliusetts and the other colonies were 
the real enemies of France in the New 
World. WTierefore Johnston went warily 
on his way, avoiding the scattered farms, 
and holding a course that took him through 
the densest parts of the forest. 

Day followed day as he plunged deeper 
and deeper into the primeval wilderness, 
making his way slowly through dense snow¬ 
drifts. At night, secluded in the depths of 
the forest, and miles from any trail, he 
made camp in some deep gully where the 
light of his fire was hidden by overhanging 
rocks. 

His hunting pack yielded cooking uten¬ 
sils and provisions, as well as a heavy wool¬ 
en blanket. Rolling himself snugly in the 
blanket as the fire died, and cradled on 
balsam boughs, he slept peacefully beneath 
the stars. 

Then came a time when he deemed it a'S- 
visable to risk discovery. His journey had 
taken him a little north of the line to Ghig- 
necto—this to avoid the possibility of meet¬ 
ing any of De Villiers’s men. 

Now, cautiously, with the infinite pmns 
of one who has learned his woodcraft from 
the red men and has learned it well, he 
began to swing back to the line of Chig¬ 
necto. 
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It was early morning as he peered cau¬ 
tiously throu^ the spruce upon the side 
of a, hill not ten miles south of his des¬ 
tination. Below him, hidden by outjutting ' 
crags, was the Chignecto trail. He moved 
cautiously through the bushes, and the trail 
itself came sharply into view. 

The Chignecto trail! Was this the Chig¬ 
necto trail? This pathway of soiled and 
trampled snow, dark from ±e passing of 
many feet? 

For an instant Johnston stood spell¬ 
bound. Then he ran hastily down the hill¬ 
side and paused in the pathway, beaten 
hard by snow-shoed feet. 

.At one side of the trail were broad, flat 
marks, with longitudinal graining, which 
told of the movement of toboggans; every¬ 
where was evidence of the passing of many 
men on the trail that leads eastward from 
Chignecto. 

The situation was so totally unexpected 
that Johnston felt momentarily dazed. De 
Villicrs, with all the man’s splendid audac-' 
ity, had declined to fill the role of the 
hunted. 

With the recklessness of the bom gam¬ 
bler or the great general, he was attempting 
the well-nigh impossible task of marching 
an army through the snow-bound forest to 
Grand Pre! 

Johnston was very thoughtful as he once 
more surveyed the trail. It was absurd; it 
was audacious; it was impossible! 

Yet it was just such a fantastic stroke 
as De Villiers loved. When he glanced 
up again, it was to see two bearded French¬ 
men, with drawn swords, rushing upon him. 

Where fie stood, with the trees as a back¬ 
ground, he was safe from a rear attack. 
And his assailants, as the touch of their 
blades upon his quickly showed, were 
rather indifferent swordsmen. So that pres¬ 
ently a lucky parry twisted one’s sword 
from his grasp, while, an instant later, a 
quick turn of the wrist helped to run tlie 
second man through the shoulder. 

Then Henry Johnston, his moccasined 
foot upon the fallen sword, bowed smilingly 
to his assailants. 

“ A trifle careless in your fence, mes¬ 
sieurs/^ was his only criticism. “ It’s the 
straight line that counts. Keep your line, 


and you will fence well. Leave the straight 
line, as you botli do, and you will shorten 
your reach so that the man with a straight 
line will run j'ou through.” 

He paused an instant. “ Every time,” 
he added. 

The wounded man smiled grimly as he 
bowed. “ Thank you. Captain Johnston,” 
he cried brightly. “ It is an honor to cross 
swords with you." 

Johnston’s eyebrows lifted. “ You know 
me, then?” 

“ Who doesn’t?” asked the man lightly. 
“ The second best sword in the New 
World!” 

“And the first?” asked Johnston quickly. 

Both his prisoners looked surprised. 

“ De Villiers, of course,” was the puz¬ 
zled answer of the one whom he had dis¬ 
armed. 

Johnston smiled grimly. It was time, 
he reflected, that he challenged De Villiers. 
He stood looking thoughtfully at the 
Frenchmen. 

“ I must ask your word not to have me 
molested if I let you go,” he said. “ I am 
in search of Captain de Villiers.” 

Both men gave the required promise. 

“ But you will not overtake De Villiers,” 
one e.\piained. “ He has five days’ start.” 

“ Five days!” 

The other took up the tale. 

“ A vessel from Annapolis Royal brought 
news of the soldiers from Massachusetts, 
and of their departure for winter quarters 
in Grand Pre. hi. de Ramsay, our chief, 
is ill, so tliat M. de Villiers is commander 
of the expedition. 

“ It was his suggestion — this descent 
upon Grand Pre. He has three hundred 
men, including Indians. And there is a 
rumor—I cannot vouch for this—that M. 
de Villiers’s fiancee is in Grand Pre.” 

“ Five days' ” repeated Johnston blank¬ 
ly. “Five days!” 

And, without a word more, he turned and 
ran down the beaten trail toward Grand 
Pre, his snow-shoes clicking upon the frozen 
snow as he went. 

Five daj^! Coulon de Villiers, with 
three hundred men, trained in the wild war¬ 
fare of the north, was rudiing to the attack 
of Colonel Noble and his five hundred Mas- 
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sachusetts soldiers! And he had five days’ 
start! 

Ordinarily it would have seemed childish 
folly for three hundred to attack five hun¬ 
dred in an encampment of their own choos¬ 
ing. But De Villiers evidently was count¬ 
ing upon a surprise attack. He would un¬ 
questionably bide his time and make a 
night assault. 

And Henry Johnston kne^v, too, much of 
the wiles of Indian fighting not to feel a 
chill of doubt at thought of the possible 
outcome. 

That night he slept by the blackened 
ashes of French camp-fires—slept an un¬ 
easy sleep, that was haunted by visions of 
French soldiers dragging toboggan loads of 
provisions and ammunition over the winter 
trail to Grand Prc. In the morning, after 
a hasty breakfast, he flung himself once 
more on the trail, running like a madman 
where the ground was hard, floundering 
■through heavy drifts, pressing on over a 
thousand obstacles in a desperate endeavor 
to warn the Massachusetts soldiers. 

For two days he had the advantage of a 
packed trail. Then snow fell blindingly 
over the wilderness and the trail vanished, 
reducing his chances of gaining on the foe. 
On the eighth day, which broke clear and 
cold, he reached the shores of Minas Basin, 
almost opposite Grand Pre. 

W’ith good snow-shoeing, he might hope 
to make the remainder of the journey in 
four days. De Villiers, judging by his 
tracks in the lately fallen snow, was almost 
two day's ahead, and traveling rapidly. 

Could he pass him? He stamped his 
snow-shoed feet and broke into a run. 

A blizzard, fierce, biting, edged with the 
cruel sharpness of the north, smote him in 
the face; yet on and on he went, pausing 
at intervals to eat a few bits of broken 
biscuit and then plunging on his way^ 

Once, after a brief thaw, he came upon 
a moose caught in the crusted snow. The 
sportsman in him cried out that the animal 
was helpless and must therefore be spared, 
yet he killed it relentlessly, broiled moose- 
steak over the fire, and with a plentiful sup¬ 
ply of frozen meat upon his shoulders sped 
onward, faster than before. 

On the evening of tire twelfth day, strug¬ 


gling through the darkness, he crossed the 
river to the near side of Minas Basin, about 
fifteen miles below Grand Pre. He was 
traveling cautiously now', his eyes alert for 
any sign of life, his mind intent upon pass¬ 
ing De Villiers, while he rested for the 
night. 

For he had seen De Villiers and his little 
army several hours before from a distant 
hillside, during a lull in the storm. They 
would cross the river to Pisiquid and camp 
there for the night, while he would go on 
in the darkness. 

It had begun to storm early in the morn¬ 
ing, and the new fall of snow was now four 
feet deep on the level. The wind, sweeping 
across countless leagues of icy wilderness, 
bit to the bone. The fifteen miles that lay 
before him in the darkness would be miles 
of buffeting and struggle. 

He halted cautiously on the outskirts of 
the village. He was passing on the side 
farthest from De Villicrs’s route now, on 
the chance—small enough in that weather 
—that there should be Indian scouts about. 

The gleam of a cimdle in a farmer’s cot¬ 
tage caught his eye. He reconnoitered an 
instant, then entered boldly. 

Certainly the Acadian peasant had seen 
the French soldiers. They had eaten sup¬ 
per in the village, and had then gone on 
in the driving storm. 

Yes; it was three hours ago. Their chief 
made them a speech before they left. They 
were going—there was no need for mon¬ 
sieur to hold a poor man’s arm so tightly— 
they were going to Grand Pre. 

On, on, through the driving storm Henry 
Johnston ran. There was the faintest pos¬ 
sibility that he might yet arrive in time. 
If only De Villiers could be halted by the 
storm! 

Yet mile by mile went by and still tliere 
was no sign of the invading forces. Then, 
far ahead in the distance, a dull haze of 
light showed through the blur of the storm. 

As he ran on the light grew brighter. 
Dawn seemed to be coming hours before 
its time. He mounted a hill. Part of 
Grand Pre was already flaming like a torch. 

He ran nearer, and could see the burn¬ 
ing buildings, ringed about with men; could 
hear wild Indian w'ar whoops and brisk 
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French words of command. He had lost 
the race and 'De Villiers had won I 

That was only a small part of it, how- 
(Tv'er. De Villiers had won more than a 
race; he had won a battle, .^s Johnston 
approached the village he could plainly see 
that all resistance was over. 

The houses, where the Massachusetts 
men had been quartered, were now fur¬ 
naces of flame. Dead men littered the 
blood-stained snow. The survivors of 
Colonel Noble’s little army, w'eaponless 
and defeated, were huddled together in the 
road, hemmed in by armed men. 

By the doorway of a house not far away, 
on the same side of the street as Johnston 
now was, and plainly visible in the glare 
of die burning hou.ses, a man was standing 
in an attitude of easy grace, wiping his 
dripping sword. 

Coulon de Villiers, without a doubt! 
Johnston watched him as he returned bis 
sword to its scabbard and entered the 
house. 

Then, with a noiseless motion no Indian 
could have bettered, Captain Henry John¬ 
ston slowly began to make his w'ay to the 
rear of the building. 

VI. 

CouEON DE Villiers entered the house 
which he had m^e his headquarters and 
proceeded to do something which in its way 
was even more extraordinary than his dar¬ 
ing march from Chignecto. 

A packet, brought by a French soldier, 
and now lying on a table in his room, yield¬ 
ed shirts of the finest cambric and a uni¬ 
form that was heavy with lace. With the 
swiftness of an old campaigner, he cast off 
his blood-stained hunting garb and arrayed 
himself in the immaculate uniform he had 
brought from Chignecto. 

Then, flicking the dust from his slender 
white fingers, he stood contemplating his 
reflection in a narrow glass. 

He was going to call upon Miette de 
Rohan. How pleasant it would be if it 
were only Mile, de Lotbiniere, whom he 
had met last summer at Quebec! 

But the De Rohans were powerful, and it 
behooved him to forget Mile, de Lotbiniere, 
9 A-S 


fascinating though she was, and call upon 
his fiancee, to reassure her after the dis¬ 
turbance of the night. He was still gazing 
at his moody reflection in the glass when a 
hoarse whisper reached his ears. 

Hands up! Or I shoot!” 

He swung about, his hands in air, to face 
Henry Johnston, pistol in hand. 

Keep them up,” that individual advised 
curtly. 

There w’^as a momentary silence. TheiS 
De Villiers’s boyisli dark face broke into 
a smile of greeting. 

“ Captain Johnston, is it not?” he asked 
pleasantly. “ Truly I am glad to meet you, 
sir. I have been hearing of your fencing a 
long time.” 

He raised his eyebrows with a droll ges¬ 
ture. 

“ Much too long, monsieur," he added. 

" Do you yield, rescue or no rescue?’* 
asked Johnston, wuth no answering smile. 

“ WTiat else can I do?” asked De Vil¬ 
liers. “ I am your prisoner.” 

“ The Massachusetts men out yonder,’* 
Johnston went on—“ what is to become ofi 
them?” 

” Prisoners of war! Quebec!” was the 
laconic answer. 

‘‘ I buy their freedom with yours,” said 
Johnston abruptly. “ Is it a bargain?” 

De Villiers reflected an instant, one hand 
on his check, his lace ruffles falling in a 
snowy cascade dowm his sleeve. 

“ They may go to .Annapolis Royal on 
parole not to fight witliin a year,” he said 
finally. 

Johnston’s heart leaped furiously. If the 
French Indians had chanced to get out of 
hand, he knew the lives of their prisoners 
would not have been worth a shilling. Be¬ 
sides which Quebec meant indefinite exile. 

He had won something out of the ruins 
of war—w’on all that any man could hope 
to win. He smiled for the first time as he 
lowered his pistol. 

“ It is a bargain,” he said briefly. 

Coulon de Villiers shrugged his shoulders 
with an air of supreme content. 

‘‘ This has been a real pleasure,” he said 
politely. “ I have always been curious 
about your sword-play. Perhaps you 
would so far honor me as to cross swords 
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in this very room? We can send for more 
candles.” 

Henry Johnston shook his head with de¬ 
cision. 

“ I have played for big stakes to-night, 
and have both lost and won. I do not care 
to fence for amusement, monsieur.” 

De Villiers, his oval, dark face alert and 
watchful, surveyed his antagonist thought¬ 
fully. 

“ You wish a stake,” he said in some 
perplexity. “ What shall I put up as a 
wager? Gentlemen do not fence for 
money.” 

Johnston smiled. 

“ If you only chanced to have a broken 
louis d’or with you,” he suggested. “ One 
that Medina had handled.” 

De Villiers's eyes narrowed to pin-points. 
But he spoke no word until he had laid 
upon the table the broken half of a louis 
d’or. 

“ And against it—what?” he asked 
quickly. 

“ Myself,” was Johnston’s quiet answer. 

Give me to your Indians to torture if 
you will.” 

“ Evidently,” remarked De Villiers grim- 
ly, “ you are willing to pay high for odd 
coins.” 

He opened the door and called for fresh 
candles. 

“ This gentleman and I are to try some 
tricks of fence,” he said curtly to the sol¬ 
dier who appeared with the candles. “ See 
that we are not disturbed.” 

The door closed, he began to arrange the 
candles so that the light should fall equally 
fairly in all parts of the room, humming a 
chanson as he walked about. Presently he 
gave a final glance to see that all was in 
order, drew his sword, and saluted gravely. 

“ En garde, monsieur!” he said briefly, 
his voice on the instant harsh as the clan¬ 
gor of iron upon iron. 

To say that Henry Johnston was sur¬ 
prised at the touch of De Villiers’s steel is 
to put it mildly. In all the tales defeated 
men had told him of De Villiers’s fencing, 
he had allowed for a certain percentage of 
exaggeration. 

The crossing of swords, in that lonely 
room, quickly undeceived him. 


De Villiers was a master—^by all odds 
the finest swordsman he had ever faced. 
This was Johnston’s first thought; the sec¬ 
ond — that magnificent swordsman as the 
young Frenchman was, he depended to a 
great degree on his agility and lightning- 
like speed of movement. 

Lunge, parry, and complicated ripostes 
succeeded one another with dazzling speed, 
and still Henry Johnston’s sword kept time 
to each movement of his enemy. Coulon 
de Villiers was fighting as though drunk 
with wine, his face flushed, his eyes aflame, 
the whole spirit of the man keyed to 
heights of daring. 

Johnston, on the other hand, fought with 
grim aloofness, as though he had been 
carved out of a piece of New England 
granite. 

It was an pdd scene, for the candles, in 
sconces on the dark, unplastered walls, 
responsive to the blizzard, wagged continu¬ 
ously to and fro. Odd shadows floated 
across the room, touching their faces with 
a momentary darkness. 

On the walls and ceiling were heavy 
blurs of blackness, cast by their twisting 
swords. And, circling to and fro about 
the room, bending in and out, sometimes 
leaping back as a thrust came home, the 
two fought on. 

De Villiers was wounded in the left 
shoulder. 

“Good sword!” he cried loudly. “A 
man after my own heart! ” 

Johnston was touched in the left arm. 

“ You fence well, monsieur,” he said 
courteously. 

And still the two fought on, their shoul¬ 
ders heaving now with the strain of con¬ 
flict, their swords flashing fire. Then came 
an unexpected thrust. De Villiers’s blade 
appeared to leap with a serpentine curve to 
the pommel of Johnston’s sword. 

For an instant it seemed to Johnston 
that his wrist must break. Then, with a 
parry of his own invention, which he had 
been waiting an opportunity to use, he sent 
De Villiers’s sword crashing to the floor. 

“Damn!” cried De Villiers furiously. 
Next instant he stepped forward with out¬ 
stretched hand. “ It was a good bout while 
it lasted,” he said philosophically. “An- 
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other time. Captain Johnston, %ve ntust try 
again.” 

He picked up the broken louis d'or and 
handed it to his late opponent. 

•• It was a family arrangement," he said 
smilingly. " And in Quebec—” He paused 
to hum a love-song. Ohl In Quebec—” 

Johnston took the louis dor with eager 
imgers. He had moved to one side of the 
door, Avhen it was flung open in his face, 
.shutting him from the view of Miette de 
Rohan, who now stood upon the threshold. 

" Captain Johnston?” she asked hurried¬ 
ly. " I saw him from my windorv coming 
here. He came to fight with you, and you 
have killed him—you—you wild beasti” 

Coulon de Villiers’s eyebrows went up. 

Why wild beast, mademoiselle?” he 
asked gently, rearranging his lace ruffles 
with exquisite care. " Why wild beast?” 

I'he girl’s face grew- pallid. 

" He has been very kind to me, mun- 
dciir” she said slowly. ” He has opened 
a new r^rld to me. I did not understand 
ii mvself until I saw him come in here. 
He--” 

jOe Villiers smiled. 

'■ Captain Johnston came in here, made^ 
■moiselle, to get a broken louis d’or.” 


He pointed to his successful rival now 
emerging from behind the door. 

As he got what he came for, Mile, de 
Rohan, I have the honor to bid you good- 
by.” 

And, gracefully as if in a ballroom, 
Coulon de X’illiers, loser in a contest for 
which he did not care, but winner in the 
great gaine he had played with Governor 
Shirley of Massachusetts, bowed his fare¬ 
well, his long lace ruffles falling whitely 
across his sword-hilt. 

Miette de Rohan and Henry Johnston 
faced each other in the flickering candle- 
rays. 

“I know what you are thinking!” she 
cried wn’th crimson face. ” That I have 
been—” 

” I was thinking,” explained Johnston, 
as he placed a broken louis d’or upon her 
rosy palm, '' that, after what has hap¬ 
pened, I shall always love the very name—^ 
of Medina.” 

She smiled at him with sudden compre¬ 
hension as he drew closer. 

” I also was thinking,” she said demure¬ 
ly, oblivious of the arm about her waist, 
that I myself shall always love the very 
name of—Medina.” 


tr tJ u 

A GIRL OF PRINCIPLE 

BY W. B. KERR 


I UELL.A was a pious lass; 

At Sunday-school she taught a class; 
Resist not evil—let it pass,” 

Was her refrain. 

Then after church, quite free from guile, 
'^he'd meet her beau and chat a while; 

She would, if asked to stroll a mile. 

Go with him twain. 

He'd take her coat—when days were warnf=^ 
fo give it up she thought no harm, 

•She'd even let him take her arm— 

Just like a brother; 

.And when her sweetheart then would speak 
Of love, she’d listen mute and meek, 

.And if he kissed one pretty cheek. 

She'd turn the ot’ner! 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A PLAN 01' CAMPAIGN. 

T here had been method in that mad¬ 
ness of the Grouch which impelled 
him to make a settlement of the bet 
he so vehemently disputed, although it did 
not bring to him the result he wished. It 
was only incidentally an acknowledgment of 
gratitude for the services rendered by Miss 
Dean; it was chiefly in the nature of an 
attempt to inspire gratitude in the lady 
herself, in the hope that she would surren¬ 
der the negative and the print which showed 
Marne in his arms. 

Miss Dean, however, had not seen fit to 
make that response to his cash offering. 
The Grouch was disappointed; he had 
hoped for better. 

And yet he found a certain grim humor 
in contemplating the receipt, and wondered 
if the additional payment of a pair of slip¬ 
pers to replace those lost in the creek might 
not finally round out the transaction to his 
liking. 

He was so far recovered in the afternoon, 
having eaten a lunch of satisfying propor¬ 
tions, as to requisition the services of Sally 
and the buckboard for a trip to the village. 
Mame said she w’ould make the journey 
with him, but when she reappeared from the 
house wearing her hat the Grouch was 
already out on the main road, plying the 
whip. 

“ He must have wanted to go alone,” 
mused IMame, as she watched the disap¬ 
pearing conveyance. There were times 
when her opinion was worthy of respect. 


The Grouch filed a long telegram widi 
Joe Gildersleeve. It was addressed to hit 
business partner, and it demanded an early 
report on the character, antecedents and 
station in life of two persons who ralH 
themselves Augustus J. Tilley and John 
William Higgins, both supposedly of New 
York City. 

The Grouch had decided that he would 
no longer worry along in ignorance con¬ 
cerning this pair, if there was any way in 
which knowledge could be obtained. 

In the mean time Tilley was still in a 
turmoil of mind over the plateholder and its 
astonishing contents. He had, of course, 
suspected something of the kind, but he did 
not for an instant believe it had reached the 
point indicated by the photograph. 

If the picture truly meant all that it 
implied, then it was certain he had been 
cruelly deceived by Miss Dean, when she 
gave him to understand that her attitude 
toward the fisherman was one of mere in¬ 
difference or, at the best, friendly interest 

Tilley closely examined Knock and his 
sister concerning the mysterious reappear¬ 
ance of the missing plateholder, but they 
could give him no light whatever. 

Yet if Tilley w-as puzzled, Higgins was in 
an even greater state of bewilderment. He 
had seen with his own eyes a photograph of 
something that never happened; it almost 
suggested the supernatural. He had heard 
of spirit pictures, but he never for an instant 
believed in them, for his mind was of the 
solid and literal Idnd. 

Yet here was something that he could 
neither admit nor deny to his own satis- 
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faction. It was impossible, yet how could 
he refute it? In fact, the best proof that 
the photograph had produced a profound 
impression upon Higgins was that it pre¬ 
cipitated him breathlessly into a declaration 
of love and a proposal of marriage. 

Ke had, of course, contemplated both; 
but never would he have hurried so reck¬ 
lessly to his fate if it had not been for the 
unbelievable yet compelling picture that 
had fallen into the hands of the naturalist. 

Miss Dean, who knew more about some 
things than other people, even if she did not 
yet know all she wished, was in a more 
equable mood than any of the gentlemen 
in the case. Having learned that the 
Grouch was no longer in need of medical 
attention or nursing, her interest in him 
ivaned as suddenly as it had been aroused. 
She asked no more questions concerning 
him; she made no more visits to the cot¬ 
tage: she did not even favor him with a 
nod when they chanced to meet. 

It was as if he had passed completely 
from her scheme of life, or rather as if he 
had never been in it. This manner of dis¬ 
posing of the Grouch naturally gave her 
more time for Mr. Higgins and Mr. Tilley, 
and she neither grudged the hours nor 
showed partiality in her employment of 
them. Miss Dean, in truth, was expert in 
a certain type of legerdemain, which enabled 
her to keep two gentlemen constantly and 
simultaneously in the air, with little or no 
display of effort. 

She could even smile lazily at the audi¬ 
ence while she did it. Really, she was jug¬ 
gling three gentlemen, but of the third she 
appeared to be entirely unconscious, while 
to the audience he was an invisible stage 
property. 

By diverting her attention wholly from 
the Grouch, Miss Dean unwittingly con¬ 
tributed to the peace of mind of Marne 
Brundage. For a time, the latter young 
lady had been sorely disturbed over the 
possible results of Miss Dean’s visit to the 
cottage: but now she believed that the peril 
was safely bridged, inasmuch as the volun¬ 
teer healer wm content to drop the case the 
instant the patient was out of danger. 

“ It ain’t that 1 approve the way she 
carries on with Mr. Higgins and Mr, Til¬ 


ley,” Marne assured herself. “ But at least 
she ain’t meddlin’ where she’s got no con¬ 
cern. It’s a good thing I was kind of sharp 
and positive v.’ith her.” 

Mame, in fact, was even willing to for¬ 
give. She did not consider that the incident 
of the sweater constituted a brealc in rela¬ 
tions. She was still willing to treat Miss 
Dean as an equal. 

She was even anxious to avail herself of 
Miss Dean’s wisdom and counsel, for she 
had great respect for that lady’s experience 
and acumen in matters of the heart. It was 
with a view to counsel that Mame visited 
the cottage, soon after the convalescence 
of the Grouch; for she had reached a diffi¬ 
cult place in love’s journey, where it seemed 
that insurmountable barriers stood in the 
way of further progress. 

Did you ever read in papers where it 
saj^s how to make your gentleman friend 
love you?” she asked abruptly. 

” I never had to,” said Miss Dean. 

Well, we ain’t all so fortimate,” de¬ 
clared Mame, in a tone of sad envy. “ I 
mean where it gives advice in the papers 
about what you ought to do and what you 
mustn’t ever do.” 

" You mean the love-lorn columns.” 

“ Y^, ma'am; that’s it.” 

Mame reached into her skirt-pocket and 
drew^ forth a folded paper. 

This one’s printed down to Hurleyville; 
pop gets it in his mail every week. There’s 
a lady named Millicent Mannering writin’ 
for it: I don’t know as that’s her right 
name, but she goes under it. You write 
letters to her and then she prints ’em, along 
with telling you what to do.” 

Miss Dean reached for the paper and 
glanced at a column indicated by Marne’s 
finger. 

“ ‘ Hints for the Heartsick,’ ” read Miss 
Dean aloud. 

‘‘ Uhuh,” nodded Mame. ‘‘ No; not that 
one. The third from the bottom, I got it 
marked with a pencil.” 

Miss Dean ran her glance down the col¬ 
umn to the indicated spot and again read 
aloud: 

“ Dear Miss Manxerinc : 

" He is rich and handsome and is about forty, 
while I am only eighteen. He does not love any- 
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body else, and I know that he is fond of me. 
But he has not yet declared himself. Instead, 
most of the time he treats me in a cruel way, 
saying harsh things. And yet I can see that he 
cannot get along without me. He is strong and 
brave and,very manly, and I feel in my heart 
that I am just the type for him. What can I 
do to make him show his love for me? M. B.” 

“ Ah,” said Miss Dean nodding. “ You 
wrote it, of course?” 

“ Yes, ma’am; and now read what she 
writes back.” 

Miss Dean read: 

*‘My dear Little Girl: 

“First, arc you sure that he loves you? There 
is a great difference in your ages, and while it is 
not necessarily a bar to happiness, it is something 
you must consider very carefully. Are you sure 
that you arc just the type for him ? And it seems 
to me that you lay too much stress upon the fact 
that he is rich. Never make the mistake of think- 
ing that riches arc essential to happiness. If you 
arc sure of his feelings toward you, I cannot 
understand why he should treat you cruelly. He 
must be thoughtless of others and extremely 
selfish. As to what you can do to make him 
love you, it is difficult to answer. Of course, you 
will not be so foolish and unmaidenly as to at¬ 
tempt to force him into a declaration. It seems to 
me that you should simply be your sweet and 
natural self toward him. Treat him as a valued 
friend, but do not attempt to thrust your atten¬ 
tions upon him. Let him see that you are kind 
and thoughtful always; try to talk in an inter¬ 
ested manner; study the things in which he is 
interested himself. Make him feel that he has 
no reason for treating you harshly; always make 
your appeal to his better self. If he loves you, 
he will respond; if he does not love you, it is far 
better that your affair should end where it is. But 
think well and carefully, M. B., for your whole 
life's happiness may depend upon it.” 

“There!” said Marne, when Miss Dean 
had finished reading. “ WTiat do you think 
of that for an answer?” 

“ Cautious and conservative,” said Miss 
Dean. 

“How!” 

“ It means that you are to be very 
careful.” 

“ That’s what I think. But if ain’t a 
good answer.” 

“ I think myself it’s somewhat ambigu¬ 
ous,” admitted Miss Dean thoughtfully. 

“ It don’t work,” affirmed Mame. “ I 
tried it.” 

“ On the Grou—I mean Mr. March, of 
course?” 


“ Yes, ma’am. WTio else would I try it. 
on? I tried to be kind and thoughtful and' 
to talk in an interestin’ manner, but it 
hasn’t made any diff’rence. I ain’t so sure 
as Miss Mannering always knows what’s 
best. 

“ You see, I wrote her once before. It 
was about another man who was payin’ 
attentions to me. He worked at a soda 
fountain down to Hurleyville. He didn’t 
want me to go out with anybody but him, 
but he kept goin’ with somebody else.” 

“ They do that,” assented Miss Dean. 

“ I know it,” agreed Mame. “ So I wrote 
to this lady who writes ‘ Hints for the 
Heartsick,’ and she told me to go out with 
anybody I wanted to and show him that 
he Avasn’t the only one, because he didn’t 
have any rightful claim on me, anyhow, 
not havin’ asked me to be his. And I did it. 

“ And the very first time, he saw me out 
with another feller; we went round to the 
soda fountain where he worked, and he had 
to 'wait on us. And after that he never 
come to see me at all. So I don’t think 
she’s very good at givin’ advice, do you? 

“ Seems to me when one is givin’ advice, 
one ought to know what one is talkin’ about 
Don’t you think so? I do.” 

“ She seems to have been unfortunate in 
her prescriptions,” admitted Miss Dean. “ I 
imagine it’s necessary to have some personal 
knowledge of people before it’s safe to give 
any advice.” 

“ That’s why I’ve come to you,” declared 
Mame. “ You know me and you know him. 
And you know—oh, you know—” 

“ Life, perhaps?” 

“ Yes, ma’am. Being a vam— Having 
run around ivith such a lot of men, you 
come pretty near knowin’ what to do.” 

“ I’m afraid you rate me too highly,” said 
Miss Dean gravely. “ And yet if I can be 
of any help. I’ll be glad.” 

“ Just tell me what I ought to do,” urged 
Mame. “ I don’t mean just about bein’ 
kind, and all like that; I mean some par- 
tic’lar things.” 

“ You mean to get right down to brass 
tacks. Marigold. I understand. You don’t 
want any generalities. You want something 
specific.” 

Mame nodded vigorously. 
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“ V/ell, let’s see,’' said Miss Dean slowly. 
'■ You must show in a practical way that 
you are really interested in his welfare. 
N'ow what does .Mr. !March drinl; with his 
breakfast?” 

“ Coffee, of course.'’ 

It’s probably just what he ought not to 
have; I’ve no doubt it helps to make him 
irritable. To-morrow morning I suggest 
that you bring him tea, just for a change. 

“ It will show' that you are thinking about 
him. And it is the people who think who 
rule the world. Y'ou must ahvays think. 
There is a man who writes that in die papers 
all the time, and he gets a great deal of 
money for saying it five or sL\ times a w'eek, 
in capital letters. So if I were you, I’d 
bring him tea, just to show that you are 
thinking.’' 

" I’ll do it,” said Marne. 

*' I’d also take an interest in his clothes,’’ 
continued Miss Dean, after a pause. •* I 
don’t mean just to admire them, but to 
make suggestions. He has probably fallen 
into a rut, and he will appreciate advice. 

“ Change the arrangement of the things 
in his bureau-drawers. Put his collars in a 
different place; change his shirts around. I 
noticed when I was up at the cabin that he 
keeps his shoes in a certain order, standing 
along the wall. Change them about. 

“ Don’t let his suits hang on the same 
pegs all the time. Try to make things more 
conv'enient for him and at the same time 
give him a pleasant surprise. That will 
show him that you are not only thoughtful, 
but that you have a brain, and the man who 
writes for the papers says that one thought 
in the human brain is more powerful than 
the strength of all the prehistoric mastodons 
that ever lived. He proves it to J'ou by 
pictures.” 

“ I’ll do all of that,’’ said Marne in an 
awed whisper. “ Gee, but you know 
things!” 

“ just odds and ends,’’ said Miss Dean, 
with a wave of her hand. ” If he has 
books, take them away for awhile and re¬ 
place them with some of your own. That 
will help to get him out of a rut, and it will 
also give him an insight into your own 
literary taste. It will show Him that you 
have idea^, which is something else that the 
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man who writes for the papers is very par¬ 
ticular about.” 

I've get some fine books,” said Marne 
nodding. “ Love stories.” 

“The e.\act thing! ” exclaimed Miss Dean. 

Pick out the tenderest ones you can find. 
They will help to soften his disposition. 

” And you must be very careful to study 
his personal comfort. For instance, what 
kind of a pillow does he sleep on?” 

“ He’s got the hardest one mom could 
find.” 

Change it for a soft one. He is proba¬ 
bly cruel to you because he doesn’t sleep 
well. Get a real soft pillow, filled with 
feathers.” 

“ Y'es, ma'am; I’ll remember.” 

” Now, about his meals. Y'ou always 
carry them up to the cabin, I believe, at 
certain hours.” 

Marne nodded. 

Change the hours,” advised Miss Dean. 

Prove to him that you are thinking about 
his welfare, and if he says anything tell him 
that you feel that he is eating at the WTong 
hours. 

“ .Always keep impressing on him that 
you have his welfare at heart. Do you talk 
to him much?” 

‘‘ Not much,” admitted Marne slowly. 
“ He don’t give me a chance.” 

" Rut you must. You must make your 
own chances. Talk to him about literature, 
and art, and science. Show him that you 
are thinking of higher things. You must let 
him feel that you are not his servant; you 
must make him understand that in some 
things you are his master. 

“ Argue with him; that is usually very 
important. So many men feel that they 
are superior in argument; you must show 
him that he is not. If he loses his temper, 
you must still argue.” 

" I’ll—I’ll try,” faltered Marne. 

She had in mind an alarming vision of the 
Grouch. 

“You must have courage and not be put 
aside from your course,” declared Miss 
Dean emphatically. “ He will not seem to 
appreciate opposition; no man does. But 
he will respect you for it, and out of respect 
often comes love.” 

“ You’re just wonderful, Miss Dean!” 
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“ Thank you, Marigold. I don’t want to 
go into too many details, but bear this gen¬ 
eral rule in mind; wherever you find that 
he does certain things in a certain way, do 
them differently. In that way you will 
aw'aken his interest. 

“ From the things himself he will turn to 
you, because he will discover that it is your 
thought which has brought about the 
changes. And he will admire you for your 
thought, because, as the man in the paper 
says, thought is the only thing in the world 
that is worth while. 

“ You see, Napoleon was a great man, 
because he thought; the only reason that 
he lost at Waterloo was that he forgot to 
think, so they Immped him off.” Miss Dean 
rarely descended to slang. 

“ So you must show the Grouch—forgive 
me, Marigold—you must diow Mr. March 
that you are always thinking, and when he 
gets that idea fixed in his mind he will un¬ 
derstand that you have a brain, and after 
that it seems to me that it ought to be very 
easy for him to love you.” 

Marne sat in superb silence for several 
minutes, w'hile Miss Dean took up her book 
and resumed reading. At IsKt the despair of 
the Brundage family stirred and rose from 
her seat. She tossed the newspaper away. 

“ I’m goin’ to do just as you say,” she 
declared. 

“ I feel sure you’ll get results,” said Miss 
Dean quietly. 

“ From here on I’m a thinkin’ woman,” 
added Marne after a pause. 

Miss Dean only nodded. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE BEAUTY SHOW. 

F ar aw’ay in her secret corner of the 
woods — the place she thought was 
secret, for she was happily unaware 
that it had been shamelessly violated— 
Marne sat and wrote her copy for another 
edition of the Daily News. 

She did not know that this diary of hers 
was the Daily News. But the Grouch did: 
that was what he called it. Whenever he 
wanted the lat^t bulletins he would sum¬ 
mon Knock and say: 


“ Go get me the Dailj’^ News.” 

And Knock would get it. Afterward it 
would go back to the secret corner, carefully 
wrapped in its oilcloth, and Marne would 
always find it there when she went to file 
her report. 

On this occasion she was anxious in spirit, 
a fact that she betrayed by long and fre¬ 
quent pauses between wTiting, during which 
she mouthed her pencil to the point of satu¬ 
ration. She reviewed a paragraph, reading 
aloud: 

“There is something wrong. It seams worse_ 
than ever. He has openly utterd curses at me 
where before that he woud say them under his 
breth which is not so bad. He told me if I ever 
fixed his cloths again that I would die by the 
sord. He did not seam to understand that I made 
things better. When he found out the way I 
arranged his necktys he called me an attrossity 
and he said that burning at the steak was too 
good for me. It was the same about his collars 
and his shirts and his coats and pants and every¬ 
thing. He did not take it right. I thought my 
hart woud stop and when one feeb that way one 
might as well be dead. He made me sware 1 
woud let everything alone. But how' can I.” 

Marne dry-sobbed for awhile and rallied 
herself for another paragraph, which she 
wrote with cramped but trembling fingers: 

“ Just like she told me to I brought him tea 
insted of coffee. He through the teapot out the 
door and the handel broke oft' and be said thin^ 
which I cannot repeat even in writing on account 
of my finer instinks, He wanted to know if I 
ever had anything the matter with my head and 
I said not that I new of and he said I ought to 
have it opened up and refilled. He ment by that 
a sergical opperation. He does not understand 
how afraid 1 am of a knife or he woud not 
sugest it. I told him it showed I was thinking 
about him just like she said and I told him that 
people must always think and he wanted to know 
how I got along eighteen years without it and 
why did I begin now when it mite reck my whole 
life. And indeed I fear it has recked it for I 
never saw him in such a raje although he was 
grand to look at all hansome and spirrited like the 
hero I saw in The Crushed Hart down to HurlQr- 
ville.’' 

She rested again and resumed, after a 
period of bitter memories: 

'• I took and hid his books and put some of my 
own on the tabel with the one called Her Lifes 
Great Love on the top. He through them out 
like the teapot and spoke things which again it 
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is not fitting I shoud write down. I told him it 
was only showing him I had a brane and how 
strong the human brane is and he said if I had a 
tea spoon full of branes the weight of them woud 
brake my neck. And he woud not let me talk to 
him about art and syence or about Napoleon like 
she said but he told me to get his books back or 
he woud not be responsibcl if my father and 
mother wore morning for me after I died some 
horribel deth.” 

She reread and then poured out more of 
her troubles through the moist point of the 
lead-pencil: 

“She made some tcrribel mistake in what she 
told me to do for he took everything wrong and 
canyed on something fierce. I dont think she 
knows as much about men as she puts on she 
docs. Or has she betradc me. 0 aw’ful thought 
if I have been betrade by that woman. One 
never knows when one can trust a vampire. 
It seems they arc worse toward other women. 
Of coarse it is her jcllusy for she has seen the 
way I get on with him just being my naturl 
and uneffected self and she docs not want any¬ 
body to have any of the men but her. She 
can keep Mr. Higgens and Mr. Tilly but I will 
defie her to reck my life with David. Their—I 
have called him by his first name. Cease my 
hart. It may not be moddest of me but what 
care I. When a woman loves she will go to any 
lenth. She had better bewear of me for I will 
not be triiflcd with.” 

Marne kissed the spot where she had writ¬ 
ten his name, closed the book for the day, 
clasped it to her breast for a moment, and 
then hid it away carefully in the spot where 
Knock would find it. 

She was downcast, but far from beaten. 
In fact, even then she resolved to make a 
pilgrimage to the cabin, to learn if the 
Grouch would like to have some fresh 
buttermilk, made only that morning. 

“ He cannot cast me out of his life so 
long as I only made a mistake,” she said. 
“ I will tell him how I came to make it. 
I’m goin’ to put the blame just where it 
belongs.” 

The Grouch was taking a nap when she 
entered the cabin, and she walked softly, so 
as not to awaken him. For an instant she 
stood neaj his bedside; even in sleep she 
found him not unbeautiful, which was a 
gage of the strength of Marne’s affection, 
for no man has yet lived who looked hand¬ 
some in his slumbers. 

Most of them look stuffy and inane, 


Tearing herself away from the heart-thrill^ 
ing spectacle, Marne walked over toward the 
mantel, to see if he had replaced all of his 
properties to his liking. 

She paused suddenly a few feet from it, 
gasped faintly and then moved nearer. The 
mantel had undergone a change complete 
and appalling. From end to end it had bei 
come a gallery of fair women! 

There were a dozen of them at least, in 
photographs of all sizes. There were ladies 
who smiled out at her with tantalizing lips 
and eyes; other ladies who glowered tragi-< 
cally; still others whose faces were in calm 
and insolent repose. 

And all of ±em were beautiful—Marne 
noted that with a clutch at her heart. 

Never before had the Grouch displayed a 
photograph in his cabin; but now he had 
embarked upon a pictorial debauch of a 
surprising and sinister significance. 

Mame Brundage’s eyes reflected the 
agony of her soul. She glanced quickly 
toward the bed. He still slept, unconscious 
of the frightful havoc he made of her life. 
She moved closer to the mantel and steeled 
herself. 

There was a picture in the center that 
awakened some slumbering memory in her 
brain; there was something distinctly fa-^ 
miliar in the curl of a pair of cruel yet 
beautiful lips, something reminiscent in the 
deep-set, languid eyes. 

As Mame studied the face she became 
aware of some writing in a lower corner of 
the photograph, running upward in a north¬ 
easterly direction until some of the words 
reposed on the lady's fair bosom. She bent 
nearer and deciphered: 

To my old pal, David.— Ros.xlie. 

And then full recollection flooded Marne’s 
brain. She knew the face now. Could she 
ever forget it? Down at Hurleyville, in the 
darkened precincts of the Elite, she had' 
seen that mocking and cruel face flashed out 
upon the screen for five full reels. 

A vampire of vampires—Rosalie Revellel: 

Mame steadied herself as she gazed in 
horror. And the picture w'as for David— 
her “ old pal ”! Rosalie Revelle’s pal! 

This man who hated all women—this 
Galahad, this paragon of masculine power—* 
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Avas the pal of .'America’s most affluent vam¬ 
pire! 

With a deep intake of breath, Maine 
passed to the next photograph. It was ±at 
of a laughing blonde, who looked tauntingly 
cut from a sunbonnet. Marne did not recog¬ 
nize the face, but she knew the name in an 
instant. A dozen times at least she had 
read it in “ Seen on the Screen." 

Who, indeed, had not heard of Darling 
Dottie Driscoll, who played ingenues in the 
Titanic releases? And what did Dottie 
say? Simply—“ For Dave, in memory of 
happy days.” 

“ I am lost!” whispered Marne. 

Next to Dottie was a young lady in a 
bathing-suit, standing on the end of a 
spring-board, arms and body arched for the 
plunge. Such a bathing-suit! Mame shud¬ 
dered. 

Never before had she realized the fatal 
.beauty of Helene, the famous diving nymph 
of the Paradise Studio. Just under the 
spring-board Louise said; “ Follow me, 
Davy; the water’s fine.” 

“ Hussy!” hissed Mame. 

She piused at the next, whom she recog¬ 
nized in an instant, for this lady's counte¬ 
nance had visited Hurleyville in five thou¬ 
sand-foot lots on several occasions, to 
Marne's personal knowledge. Blanche Le 
Fere always played heart throbs; she Avas 
the woman sinned against by one leading 
man after another. 

Mame could remember when she had 
cried over the misfortune of this dark-haired 
and pitiful damsel and Avhen her heart had 
poured out sympathy full fold every time 
the shadow was cast over Blanche’s life. 
She had pictured this idol as sad, sweet and 
gentle, Avhose private life Avas as unhappy 
and tragic as her public career on celluloid. 

Blanche, in fact, was Marne’s favorite. 
Yet Blanche wrote boldly: 

This picture is for Davie, the little old rascal. 
Oh, what I could tell about you! 

Marne’s hand Avent forth to seize the 
picture, then paused, for the next photo¬ 
graph caught her eye. April May—such 
Avas the seasonable name of the lady—Avear- 
ing her fam'iliar calico goAvn and displaying 
all that was needful of her little-girl legs, 


Avas saying to David March, in a handwrit¬ 
ing bold and challenging; 

!t only costs a nickel to telephone. Don't forget 
the number. 

Adjoining April May in the gallery of the 
Grouch Avas Capitola Carruthers, the slim 
and .serpentine comedienne, Avho Avrote AA'ith 
assurance: 

Do you remember what happened when you 
tried to stand on your head? 

That Avas the end of Capitola, so far as 
Mame Brundage was concerned. She 
glanced over at the sleeper. 

He—he just couldn’t have tried it,” 
muttered Mame. " He’s too dignified.” 

There were others in the gallery Avhom 
Mame knew by screen reputation and con¬ 
cerning whom the question and answer man 
of “ Seen on the Screen ” Avas kept e.xtreme- 
ly busy telling people how' old they were, 
who they were married to, hoAV much thq^ 
weighed, whether they owned automobiles, 
and why they left the Jazzmarazz Studio to 
go to the Interplanetary Film Corporation. 

There Avere a few she did not know, but 
they AA'ere no more comforting than the 
others; in fact, they Avere worse, because 
they added mystery to sheer Avickedness. 

One of the unknowns, it seemed, was sim¬ 
ply knoAvn as Hazel, from what she wrote at 
the bottom of the photograph. Evidently 
she worked with the animals, for she Avas 
clad in the costume so much affected by 
lady lion-tamers and carried a short, heavy 
whip. Hazel’s message to the Grouch Avas: 

Lucky for me f work inside a cage, you old 
cradle-robber. 

That shoAved clearly that Hazel had all 
the necessary nerve to subdue lions, for her 
cradle-years had passed into the dignity and 
quiet of history. 

Mame stood battling Avith herself, trying 
to resist the impulse to tear the fair faces of 
those ladies into thousands of small piecK, 
AA’hen she heard the A^oice of the Grouch. 
He was sitting on the edge of the bed, 
Avatching her. 

” Hoav do you like them?” he asked. 

For once in his life he seemed to be 
pleased about something. 
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Mame did not answer immediately. Sur¬ 
prise and fury were struggling for master\^ 

“ Well,” said the Grouch, “ I believe I 
asked a question! ” 

“ They’re—simply awful!” 

Blanche Le Fere never registered any 
more horror than Mame Brundage. 

“ Don’t understand you,” said the 
Grouch, smiling. “ I thought you were 
something of a movie-fan yourself.” 

She looked at him in disdain. 

“ I have been to the pictures,” she said, 
'• but I never said I approved of the people 
that was in them.” 

“ Probably because you never met them,” 
he observed calmly. He waved his hand 
toward the group on the mantel: “ That’s 
what I call a pretty classy lot of friends.” 

“ I—I think they’re hussies,” declared 
Mame. 

“ It’s the point of view,” he explained. 
“You can’t judge them until you know 
them. At any rate, they suit me. I’m 
sorry I didn’t bring the rest of them along.” 

“ You mean—^you’ve got more pictures?” 
Mame gasped. 

“ Dozens.” 

“ All written on, like these?” 

“ Every one has its little personal mes¬ 
sage,” he nodded. 

“Oh, Mr. March!” 

The Grouch laughed, walked over to the 
table and found a cigarette. 

“ I never thought you were that kind of 
a man,” she said stiffly. 

“ Oh, I’m average,” he admitted. “ Now 
Helene over there ”—^he gestured toward 
the diving nymph—“ Helene says I’m over 
average. But probably that isn’t a fair 
estimate, because she admits she’s rather 
partial to me.” 

Mame listened, aghast. Never had she 
heard the Grouch talk so fluently and com¬ 
placently, and it shocked her to realize that 
this change in his manner had been due to 
such a shameful cause. 

“ You—you told me you come up here 
to get away from women. You said you 
hated them!” 

“ Who? Me? Well, maybe I did come 
up here to get away from them. You can’t 
carry enough speed to travel with that 
bunch of girls all the time. 
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“ But as for hating them—looks like it, 
doesn’t it?” 

He grinned amiably and waved the ciga¬ 
rette in a graceful arc. 

“ It’s shameful!” said Mame hotly. 

“ I can’t help it if they like me.” 

“ But to keep their pictures around—^like 
that!” 

“ It wouldn’t be polite to throw them 
away,” observed the Grouch. 

“ \\Tiy—^why didn’t you put ’em up be¬ 
fore?” 

“ Well, as I said, I was trying to get 
away from the bunch for a while. I stood 
it as long as I could, and then I dug into 
the trunk. 

“ Now I feel as if I was in the hands of 
my friends again. The more I look at 
them the more I feel like inviting some of 
them up for a few days.” 

“ Here?” 

“ Certainly. I think it would liven up 
the farm a bit—particularly if I could get 
Dottie and April May. ^ere could we 
put them, Mame?” 

Her eyes blazed at him. 

“We couldn’t put ’em anywheres!” she 
retorted. “ Pop wouldn’t have ’em on the 
place. What an awful thing for you to 
say!” 

“ We could put them in tents, I sup¬ 
pose,” he mused. “ They’d have a lot of 
fun camping out. I’ll think about it, any¬ 
how.” 

“ I w'on’t have ’em!” 

Mame stamped her foot until it tingled. 

“ They’re all good fellows,” he said, per¬ 
suasively. 

“ Don’t speak of ’em! ” she groaned. 
“ Oh, how can you keep on knowin’ such 
people! And all the time I thought — I 
thought—” 

Her voice broke, but she rallied quickly. 

“ I shall never go to the movies again,” 
she said, firmly. 

“ Twaddle,” said the Grouch good- 
naturedly, 

“ It ain’t twaddle! It’s my life’s re¬ 
solve. Never again will I set foot inside 
the Elite. I won’t encourage such things!” 

He tossed his cigarette aside and began 
to whistle. 

Mame watched him with amazed eyes. 
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She could not understand this awful trans¬ 
formation. Better to be spurned and 
scorned and to suffer her daily penance of 
bitter words than to have him cast this 
blight upon her life, even though he did 
it so light-heartedly and with a smile on his 
lips. 

“ Don’t bring 'em here,” she pleaded. 

Oh, cheer up! It might do you good. 
They’re a good-hearted crowd. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if some of them could help 
you land with a studio.” 

“ Xever!” 

“ Thought you had ambitions?” 

I’ve changed ’em,” .she said. '' I—I 
never knew that the women were that 
kind.” 

“ They’re all kinds. That’s what makes 
them intere.sting. What? Going?” 

Marne was moving toward the door, 
dragging her feet as though they had sud¬ 
denly turned to lead. She was trying des¬ 
perately to think of the final word to say. 
Then memory helped her. 

I have ta.sted the cup of life,” she said 
with a tragic sob. 

■‘Well, drink hearty:” advised the 
Grouch. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

THK GKOUCH’S 

M AME was sitting in the orchard, 
weeping, when Higgins found her. 
His round face expressed immediate 
concern. 

What’s the trouble, Marne?” he asked. 
’ I’m—I’m done,” she answered in a 
strangling voice. 

He inspected her with a swift and anx¬ 
ious glance, and then understood that she 
spoke figuratively. 

How?” 

“ Mr. M—M—March.” 

Higgins frowned blackly and clenched 
his fists. 

“ You mean to say that dog—” 

He—^he isn’t a dog,” interrupted Marne 
quickly. “ But he’s got pictures—of awful 
women—all over the place. .And it’s dis¬ 
reputable! ” 

The fisherman’s frown faded. 


“ Tell me about the pictures,” he sug¬ 
gested. 

Marne told him to the last det^l, and 
Higgins nodded his head in sympathy. 

“ I thought we’d get a line on him at 
last,” he said. “ So that’s the kind of a 
bird he is. Well, don’t bother your head 
about him, Marne.” 

‘‘ M—Marigold.” 

“ Marigold, of course. Don’t go near 
him. Make him fetch his o'wn meals or go 
without ’em. The sooner he gets out of 
here the better for every'body. He’s no 
good.” 

Alame looked at Higgins doubtfully and 
began to dry her eyes. 

We mu-stn’t judge people too quick,’* 
she said. “ But—oh, I feel terrible!” 

He talked consolingly to her for a few 
minutes and then moved along in the direc¬ 
tion of the cottage. He found Miss Dean 
sewing. 

Like to go fishing?” he asked. 

‘‘ I’d like to, but I mustn’t,” she replied. 
‘‘ This is my sewing day. It’s really long 
overdue, and if I don’t do sometlung now 
I’ll never catch up. So don’t tempt me.” 

He watched her for a while, but found 
it difficult to keep the conversation in 
progress. 

‘‘ Saw Alame in tears a while ago,” he 
said, after exhausting more common sub¬ 
jects. 

Miss Dean laid her sewing in her lap, to 
indicate that she was willing to sacrifice 
a few minutes. He told her everything that 
Marne told him. She listened without a 
trace of expression, other than that of close 
attention. 

“ So now you’ve got his rating,” said 
Higgins in conclusion. “ If he ever bothers 
you, send me word.” 

” He won’t,” she said confidently. “ Not 
.so long as he keeps his interest in these 
ladies you’ve just told me about. Did I 
understand you to say that one of them 
made a reference to his having stood on 
his head?” 

Having tried to,” corrected the fisher¬ 
man. 

“ Ah, yes. I dare say he doesn’t do it 
very well.” 

She resumed her sewing, and after a 
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while Higgins made off for the lake again, 
realizing that she could not be lured away 
from useful occupation. He was no sooner 
out of sight than she put aside her work 
and fell into a reverie. 

It ended in her abrupt rising from her 
chair. Picking up a parasol, she went for 
a walk, and a few minutes later found her¬ 
self in the neighborhood of the cabin. Some 
time before she observed that the Grouch 
had driven off by himself in the buckboard, 
a form of diversion in which he had recent¬ 
ly displayed interest. 

“ Now for a look,” said Miss Dean. 

She walked briskly up to the cabin and 
entered. Laying her parasol on the table, 
she approached the mantel. The ladies 
were there in unbroken array, and she 
studied them systematically. 

Apparently they puzzled her, for there 
were little wrinkles in her forehead as she 
went from picture to picture, her keen dark 
eyes omitting no detail, however trivial. 

Presently she reached up and took down 
the photograph of Capitola Carruthers, car¬ 
ried it over to the window, and made a 
closer examination of that inscription 
which asked the Grouch if he recalled his 
acrobatic attempt. 

She nodded and bit her lip, and then 
carried Capitola back to the mantel, where 
she examined the handwriting on all of the 
pictures, comparing one with another. She 
was smiling mysteriously w'hen she com¬ 
pleted the task. 

“ Poor Marne,” she murmured. “ Let’s 
see how she keeps his room.” 

Miss Dean wandered about the cabin, 
inspecting everything within it. The 
Grouch’s clothes, hanging straight and pre¬ 
cise, interested her. She examined each 
suit critically. His shoes attracted her, 
too; they were lined up against the wall, 
company front, each at attention and each 
rigidly ^aced from within by a tree. 

She smiled and passed on to the dresser. 
It was more orderly than her own. Cu¬ 
riosity impelled her to open the top drawer, 
and she nodded as her glance surveyed its 
contents. 

“ He’s frightfully neat,” commented Miss 
Dean. 

She walked over to the table and turned 


the leaves of a book. It did not interest 
her, and she picked up another. She was 
still standing there when the Grouch en¬ 
tered the cabin. 

There was a moment of silence and star¬ 
ing. Miss Dean felt that her cheeks were 
beginning to flush, and tried to fight it off, 

“ Well?” he asked. 

“Oh, I’m caught!” she answered. 

“ Caught at what?” 

“ Snooping.” 

The Grouch did not seem surprised aH 
the confession. 

“ W’hat were you snooping for?” 

“ That’s useless to ask. I’m a woman,” 
said Miss Dean. She was beginning to feel 
more at ease. 

“ Perhaps you expected to collect a pair 
of slippers?” he suggested coldly. 

“ Oh, hardly so soon. I don’t care for 
the ones they have in the village. I’ve 
looked at them. No; I was just snooping.” 

It pleased her that frankness seemed to 
irritate him. 

“ Perhaps you came to deliver a photo- 
gr^h and a negative,” said the Grouch, 
with a searching survey of her face. 

“ No; I didn’t.” 

“ Well, it’s time you did, then. I want 
them.” 

“ Yes, I know. But I haven’t decided to 
surrender them yet.” 

“ They’re safe?” he asked anxiously. 

“ Safe,” she assured him with a faint 
anile. 

“ They w’on’t do you any good; not one 
solitary bit. I paid the bet, but you won’t 
get anything more out of me, madam. You 
can bank on that. Don’t for a minute get 
it into your head that I’ll stand for any 
nonsense.” 

“ I never attempt nonsense,” said Miss 
Dean significantly. 

The Grouch walked across the cabin and 
back, his hands clasped behind him. His 
neck was beginning to redden. 

“ Don’t forget there’s a photograph of 
you in existence,” he said sharply. 

“ I’ve heard of it,” she answered quietly. 
“ I believe you’ve seen it. Is it a good 
one?” 

He paused in his walk and looked at her 
sternly. 
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It’s good enough,” he said ominously. 
Miss Dean laughed and shrugged. 

" There seems to be quite a bit of 
]>hotography at the Brundage farm,” she 
observed, glancing toward the mantel. 

The Grouch smiled griml^f. 

Like ’em?” he asked. 

A rather common lot, I'd say.” 

“ Oh, that’s the idea, is it? Common! 
Which ones?” 

“ There’s little to choose,” said Miss 
Dean. “I believe they send them in re¬ 
turn for a quarter, don’t they?” 

He snorted. 

” Maybe you’d like to look at the in- 
.si riptions,” he suggested. 

” I have, thank you. I dare say you 
paid as high as half a dollar for them.” 

“ Xot one red cent! ” he exclaimed, gloiv- 
ering. “ They’re gifts—from friends.” 

“ In that case, I think they’re rather dis- 
gu.sting,” she said calmly. 

“ Don’t like my friends, eh?” 

" I don’t know any people of that kind, 
out I don’t imagine I should care for them. 

Is that all you do—run around with friends 
like that?” 

“ They seem to worrj' you,” he sneered. 

“ No, I wouldn’t say that. But it’s edu¬ 
cational to have seen them; possibly even 
useful,” said Miss Dean, meeting his 
glance evenly. " I’d no idea you were such 
a collector of hearts.” 

The Grouch laughed harshly. 

'• You seem to be doing pretty well your- 
.'L'lf,” he remarked. 

“I?” 

The ass Tilley, for instance.” 

” He is at least a gentleman, and I'm in¬ 
clined to think he’s respectable.” 

" I know better. And that fat idiot, 
Higgins, too.” 

“ I find Mr. Higgins a very good friend,” 
said MLss Dean. 

" Oh, that’s apparent! There's a picture 
to that effect.” 

It may interest you to know that Mr. 
Higgins has asked me to marry him.” 

“ What?” 

The Grouch turned suddenly purple. 

” Is it so surprising? I may as well add 
that Mr. Tilley has asked me the same 
thing.” 


He checked an e.xp!osive word and stood 
staring. 

Vv'eil, what did you tell them?” he 
barked. 

“ That part of it is none of your busi¬ 
ness,” she answered sweetly. 

The Grouch fell to pacing again, and 
kept it up for several minutes. Miss Dean 
picked up her parasol and yawned. 

“Fine business!” he snarled. “Entan¬ 
gling a couple of boobs. What’s the game, 
anyhow?” 

She looked mysterious and tapped the 
end of her parasol on the floor. 

“ It discourages me,” she said, with a 
glance at the picture gallery, “ when I 
think how far I must go before I can hope 
to equal the record.” 

Don’t lose your nerve; you’re getting 
along nicely. The only thing that ’ll stop 
you is a shortage of raw materials.” 

That would be depressing,” she admit¬ 
ted. “ But I imagine there are opportuni¬ 
ties at the village. I shall probably drive 
there in the morning.” 

The Grouch was scowling in his best 
manner. 

“ .And corner the market,” he said. 

“ Well, you ought to be able to buy 
cheap.” 

“ I'm good at a bargain,” she agreed, as 
.she walked toward the doorway. 

“Wait!” commanded the Grouch. 

.She waited. 

“ I want to know what you’re going to 
do about it,” he said, waving hi5 hand to¬ 
ward the ladies’ gallery. “ Don’t get the 
idea I’m open to blackmail.” 

“ Have I suggested it?” 

" No; but—” He ended the sentence in 
a grunt. “ Go as far as you like.” 

“ I will,” she promised. 

In the doorway she collided with Marte 
Brundage, who, watching from the orchard, 
had witnessed the invasion of the cabin and > 
the subsequent return of the Grouch She 
now threw aside caution. 

“ .Ah! It’s Marigold!” said Miss Dean, 
stepping back into the cabin. 

•Yes, it’s me!” assented Marne signifi¬ 
cantly. 

The Grouch watched them both, a twist¬ 
ed smile on his face. 
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“ Now we have both art critics together,” 
he remarked. 

What brought you here?” demanded 
Marne abruptly, as die eyed the lady from 
the cottage. 

“ I was just snooping,” answered IMiss 
Dean with humility. “ Incidentally I 
looked at Mr. March’s pictures.” 

Marne flushed. She had forgotten the 
pictures in the peril of this extraordinary 
intrusion. 

Do you like ’em?” she asked suspi¬ 
ciously. 

“ I’ve just been telling the owner they’re 
rather cheap and vulgar. He doesn’t seem 
to agree with me.” 

Marne felt that she had reached one of 
the turning points in the lane of life. This, 
coming from the lady of the cottage, was 
a challenge. It was no time or occasion 
for neutrality. 

“ I don’t see where you can call ’em 
cheap and vulgar,” she said. I shouldn’t 
think he would agree with you.” 

The Grouch’s jaw dropped and his eyes 
widened as he heard this amazing speech. 
Miss Dean inadvertently disclosed surprise 
by a raising of her eyebrows. 

“ I don’t see anything the matter with 
’em,” continued Marne. “ Not a thing. 
I’m sure they’re all prominent ladies. It 
ain’t everybody who could know ’em.” 

The Grouch cleared his throat and 
looked embarrassed, for the first time since 
he had entered the cabin. Miss Dean 
glanced at him and smiled warily. 

“ I’d no idea I was in a minority,” she 
murmured. 

Neither did he, and the discovery did not 
suit his purpose. He glared at Marne, and 
tried to put a command into the glance. 
She either misinterpreted or ignored it. 

“ You’ve got to look at professional wo¬ 
men diff’rent from others,” she said, ad¬ 
dressing herself to Miss Dean. “ You’ve 
got to take what they call a broad outlook. 

“ When one has made something out of 
one’s own life, who’s got a right to say any¬ 
thing? ’Specially people who’ve never done 
anything partic’lar.” 

Marne placed a hand on her hip and 
hitched herself over so that her weight rest¬ 
ed on one foot. Her head was tilted. 


She recalled that Carmen of the movies 
stood that way; also, all the principal vam-: 
pires. 

“ You really approve of them. Mari¬ 
gold?” asked Miss Dean. 

Marne swallowed her conscience; it was 
all for the cause. 

“ Certainly!” she snapped. 

The Grouch looked disappointed. Miss 
Dean knew that he was’ disappointed, and 
did not disguise the fact that she knew it. 
She laughed musically and shrugged. 

“ You’re growing up, my dear,” said 
Miss Dean, smiling at her. “ When youth 
becomes tolerant, it is no longer youth. 
WTien you get to be an old woman, like 
myself, you'll begin swinging back again. 
I admit to prejudices and preferences.” 

“ Seems to me I\Ir. March has got a right 
to his friends,” said Marne coldly. “ Thank 
Heaven, I’m not narrer!” 

The Grouch looked at both of them. 
Then, suddenly, he burst into a laugh that 
frankly surprised his visitors. It was a 
reckless, taunting laugh; it made a trium¬ 
phant devil out of him. 

“ Well, you both took the bait,” he ex¬ 
claimed, “ just as if you w'ere a pair of red¬ 
eyes up in Higgins’s lake.” 

“ Did we?” asked Miss Dean innocently. 

“ Did you! You certainly did. Know 
where those pictures came from?” 

The lady of the cottage shook her head. 
Marne merely stood, expectant. 

“ They belong to Higgins and Tilley! ” 
he announced, chuckling. 

Marne Brundage underwent an astonish¬ 
ing transformation. She became fairly ra¬ 
diant. 

“ Then they ain’t yours, Mr. March?” 

“ Never were,’' he affirmed, pleasantly. 

“I—I just knew it couldn’t be true!” 
ga^ed Marne. “ Dear me, but ain’t I 
happy!” 

Miss Dean had permitted herself to be¬ 
come puzzled. 

“ I admit to being curious,” she said, “ as 
to how they came into your possession.” 

“ Easy,” said the Groudi, grinning. ‘‘ I 
stole ’em; that’s all.” 

“ Just to get us all excited, I suppose?” 

“ You’ve got it. And perhaps I didn’t!” 

Marne was still beaming. The flood of 
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happiness almost overwhelmed her. There 
was no resentment in her heart over the 
Grouch’s peculiar notion of a joke. It was 
enough to know that there was still hope. 

'' Well,” said Miss Dean, philosophically, 
•• this is what comes of snooping. But even 
the ownership of these beautiful pictures by 
3Ir. Higgins and Mr. Tilley doesn't seem 
to e.\plain something.” 

What’s that?” demanded the Groudi. 

“ The fact that every one of them bears 
the same handwriting.” 

‘‘ Oh, I did that,” he admitted cheerfully. 

They’re addressed to me, you notice.” 

Yes, I did notice,” admitted Miss 
Dean. “ And I was wondering all the time 
how you expected people to believe that 
these dear ladies had done the writing 
themselves.” 

The Grouch, momentarily taken aback, 
made a quick rally. 

You both bit,” he said with impartial 
joy. “ I’m satisfied, .^fter this perhaps 
you’ll both mind your own business.” 


CHAPTER XXVII, 

THK GROUCH IS ILAPPY. 

M ISS DEAN went dov.m the hill to the 
farmhouse, and while she stood there 
talking to Mrs. Brundage, Tilley ap¬ 
peared. His face was somewhat paler than 
usual; his eyes were stern. 

•' Vv'hen you have a moment I'd like to 
speak with you, Miss Dean,” he said. 

'• You may have the moment now,” she 
answered. “ Shall we vralk?” 

When they had passed beyond ear-shot 
of Mrs. Brundage, the naturalist halted and 
turned accusingly upon his companion. 

•' You’ve been up to the cabin,” he said. 
Miss Dean looked faintly surprised, but 
nodded. 

Well, I don’t want you to go there, 
Miss Dean.” 

•• You don’t want me to?” she echoed. 

” Exactly. I don’t want you to meet 
this man March.” 

He spoke with an authority that would 
have irritated her, if it had not begun by 
amusing. 

” Why?” she asked. 


“ He is not a proper person,’’ declared 
Tilley. " 1 think that's a very good rea¬ 
son.'’ 

.Vssuming it, for the sake of argument,” 
she said, looking up at him with cool eyes, 
” I don't yet understand where you exer¬ 
cise any control in the matter. That’s 
what puzzles me.” 

Tilley coughed and hesitated. 

I can’t explain,” he declared briefly. 
‘‘ But I’ll just have to ask you not to go 
there.” 

Miss Dean smiled and shook her head. 

” I’m afraid that won’t do, Mr. Tilley. 
It's not responsive. Even if you were my 
guardian, I should have to ask for a rea¬ 
son.” 

.\gain he hesitated, this time for a longer 
period. 

“ You ought to understand why I don't 
want you to go,” he said, with an appeal 
in his eyes. “ You know that my offer is 
still open; it ’ll be open always.” 

She gave him a queer glance. It was 
born of a devilish thought. Squaring her 
shoulders, she measured him from head to 
foot in a long, sweeping survey. 

’• I wish to say that I do not think you 
a proper person to make me an offer. Hr. 
Tilley,” she said. 

He gaped at her. 

•• -And therefore not fitted to decide 
whether any other person is proper for me 
to meet or not,” she added. 

“ I’m not proper!” he exclaimed. 

I fear not,” answered Miss Dean 
gravely. ” Thanks to Mr. March, I have 
been put into the possession of some infor¬ 
mation.” 

The naturalist wa.s a bewildered man, but 
he held his ground stoutly. 

•• W’hat did he tell you about me?” he 
demanded. 

” He told me nothing. He merely showed 
me some photographs.” 

-At the word ‘‘ photographs ” Tilley 
started. 

” Photographs of women,” continued 
Miss Dean calmly. “ Of actresses. To be 
specific, of ladies who pose before the 
camera.” 

" AVhat have they got to do with me?” 
asked Tilley. 
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Why, they’re yours, you see.” 

•‘Mine? Oh, absolutely ridiculous!” 

■‘Yes; I think there is something ridicu¬ 
lous about it,” she admitted as she viewed 
him comprehensively. “ But in view of 
the circumstances, I can say that I do not 
value your offer very highly, Mr. Tilley, 
nor can I accept either your advice—or 
your orders.” 

Tilley began to swallow his .4dam’s apple 
with great rapidity, but it bobbed back into 
place again after each Kvallow. 

“ Never owned a picture of an actress 
in my life!” he cried. “Never! Never 
knew an actress. Never want to know’ one. 
Don’t believe in them.” 

•‘ I was told that the pictures came from 
you—at least a part of them,” said Miss 
bean. “ It is not difficult to believe; there 
is a great similarity in men.” 

She bent her head so that her broad- 
brimmed hat concealed her face from him. 
If Tilley had been able to see and read her 
eyes, he would have been still more per¬ 
plexed. 

“ If he showed you any pictures of wo¬ 
men and said they were mine, he’s a liar! 
I—I beg your pardon, but he is. And I’ll 
settle with him, too. 

“ He’s trying to queer me with you; 
that’s all. And I won’t have it!” 

As the naturalist concluded this vehe¬ 
ment speech, he became suddenly aware 
that Higgins had joined the group. The 
fisherman was staring at him with calcu¬ 
lating eyes. 

“ Did I understand you to say you w’ere 
going to settle with me?” asked Higgins 
ominously. 

“ I wasn’t talking to you,” said Tilley 
irritably. “Go away!” 

“ No; but you were talking about me.” 

The naturalist did not demean himself 
by answering the charge. He turned again 
to Miss Dean. 

“ Now you can see there’s every reason 
in the world for my saying that you must 
keep away from him,” he declared. 

Higgins advanced and clenched his fists. 

•‘ Don’t pay any attention to him, Miss 
Dean,” said the fisherman, in a booming 
voice. “ I’ll attend to him later. I think 
I’d better see you back to the cottage.” 

10 A-S 


Miss Dean turned to face Higgins, and 
regarded him with a look that chilled him 
no less than it utterly amazed him. It was 
as though he stood before her an utter 
stranger, and an unpleasant one, at that. 

“ I don’t consider you a proper person 
to give me any advice, Mr. Higgins,” she 
said. 

“ What?” His mouth remained open 
and fixed. 

“ I think I made myself clear.” 

Higgins cleared his throat and made ner¬ 
vous gestures with his big hands. 

“ It’s not deal' at all!” he cried. “ Not 
a bit. Why ain’t I proper? Who said so? 
Tilley? Good Lord, Miss Dean, you know 
w’hat 1 think of you?” 

She sliook her head coldly. 

“ I’m afraid I do not,” she said. “ After 
what I saw to-day, I find that I am only 
one of several persons of whom you think.” 

“ What persons?” he demanded. 

“ Actresses.” 

Higgins stared at Miss Dean, and the 
naturalist stared at Higgins. 

“ To make a painful interview brief,” 
added Miss Dean, “ I will simply say that 
I have seen a number of photographs of 
actresses that belong to you. They are in 
Mr. March’s cabin. 

“ Under the circumstances, I do not 
think it is necessary for me to say anything 
further. I will bid both of you gentlemen 
good afternoon.” 

She walked away, leaving fisherman and 
naturalist facing each other, each too over- 
pow’ered for immediate speech. Higgins re¬ 
covered first. 

“ You’ve got something,to do with this!” 
he bellowed. 

Tilley shook his head miserably. 

“ No, I haven’t,” he protested. “ She 
said the same thing about me.” 

“ .\bout you? Actresses’ pictures?” 

“ That’s what she said. And I don’t 
know a thing about ’em. I don’t like ac¬ 
tresses. They’re not my kind.” 

Higgins scratched his head and pon¬ 
dered. 

“ Let’s get this thing straight,” he said. 
“ I don’t know anything about any ac¬ 
tresses’ pictures, on the level. Somebody’s 
framing us.” 
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Tilley related the entire con%’ersation, up 
to the point where the fisherman had en¬ 
tered it. He repeated it in a voice that was 
bewildered and sad. 

“ Xow you’ve got the whole business.” 
he said. “ What do you make of it?” 

“Nothing—yet,” answered Higgins grim¬ 
ly. “But we’ll make something out of it 
pretty soon. Come on!” 

“ Where?” 

“ Up to see the Grouch.” 

Tilley fell in by his side, and they 
marched through the orchard and up the 
hill to the cabin. Neither spoke on the 
way. There was no suggestion of comrade¬ 
ship; it was an alliance of necessity. After 
the Grouch had been dealt with, each knew 
that he would be on his own again. 

So eager w-ere they to invade the castle 
of the enemy that they jammed in the door¬ 
way and were forced to back out again, 
Higgins finally taking the lead and enter¬ 
ing first. The Grouch, who was sitting in 
a chair, reading, looked up. 

“ Where are those pictures?” demanded 
Higgins. 

“ I see ’em! ” cried Tilley, pointing to the 
mantel. 

They made a joint rush that almost up¬ 
set the table, and then stood for a minute, 
staring at the ladies of the screen. 

“ Never saw a damned one of ’em be¬ 
fore!” said Higgins, as he finished the in¬ 
spection. 

“ Same here,” declared Tilley, 

Together they turned upon the Grouch, 
who had laid aside his book and was watch¬ 
ing them with a quizzical expression. 

“ Did you say you got some of those pic¬ 
tures from me?” asked the fisherman. 

“ And from me?” echoed Tilley. 

The Grouch paused long enough to light 
a cigarette and to make certain that it 
burned evenly. 

“ I believe I did,” he said. 

Higgins and Tilley looked at each other. 
The ease with which this shameless confes¬ 
sion had been forced amazed them. 

“ What did you mean by it?” demanded 
Higgins, advancing a step. 

“ Yes,” said Tilley. “ Explain.” 

The Grouch smiled up at them and tilted 
the chair backtvard. 


“ I didn’t know you took things so se¬ 
riously,” he said. “ But it seems that both 
of you have a deficit in humor.” 

“Humor!” shouted Higgins. ‘Call 
that humor?” 

“ We’ll call it a little joke,” said the 
Grouch, compromising. “ How will that 
do?” 

“A joke!” exclaimed Tilley bitterly. 
“ Well, it’s a joke that’s ruined me.” 

“ And me,” said Higgins. “ Who’s the 
joke on?” 

“ W’ell, it was on Miss Dean for a 
while,” remarked the Grouch. “ But I 
gather that she has passed it along,” 

“ A fine joke,” commented Higgins. “ Do 
you know what your joke has done? It’s 
got Miss Dean so she won’t speak to me.” 

“ W’hat’s that to me?” asked the Grouch 
mildly. “ She doesn’t have to speak to 
anybody if she doesn’t want to.” 

Again the members of the dual alliance 
exchanged glances. 

“ I’ve been slandered—infamously slan¬ 
dered!” said Tilley. 

“ And I’m finished!” groaned Higgins. 

The Grouch laughed. 

“ Rot! ” he said. “ Why, she’ll think all 
the more of you for it. Every woman likes 
to find a bit of wickedness in a man.” 

“ Not Miss Dean,” declared Tilley, 
shaking his head. 

“ No, sir! ” said Higgins. “ She’s not 
that kind of a woman.” 

-Again the Grouch discovered something 
amusing in the situation. 

“ WTiat do you two think you are? .A 
couple of paragons! A couple of Y. M. 
C. A. boys? W’hy, instead of standing here 
bawling me out, you ought to be thanking 
me for giving you a reputation.” 

Higgins and Tilley did not see it from 
that standpoint at all. They continued to 
glower at him. 

“ W’ell,” said the fisherman, turning to 
his companion, “ there’s nothing to argue 
about any further. It’s just a case of who’s 
going to lick him first.” 

Tilley nodded mechanically. 

“ 1 shall insist on being first,” he said. 
“ I was told first.” 

The Grouch roared and came within an 
ace of upsetting his chair, 
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'■ Going to lick me, eh?” he observed. 
“ Taking a high moral ground, aren’t you, 
Tilley? You’re a fine specimen to climb up 
on a pedestal.” 

“ What’s the matter with my morals?” 
demanded Tilley. 

“ They’re suspicious; that’s all. Any 
man who makes a business of sending se¬ 
cret telegrams to the city about a lady 
ought to take a little time off and explain 
himself.” 

Tilley’s jaw sagged, and his hands be¬ 
gan to fumble each other. Higgins turned 
and regarded him with a surprised stare. 

‘‘ What telegrams?” he demanded. 

Ah—nothing,” said the naturalist. 

The Grouch chuckled. 

‘‘ Go ahead and explain,” he urged, 
‘‘ Tell Higgins all about it.” 

“ You’d better,” remarked Higgins omi¬ 
nously. ‘‘ What kind of telegrams have 
you been sending about Miss Dean? WTio 
to?” 

“ It’s—it’s a personal matter,” said Til¬ 
ley stiffly. 

“ All right. You can settle that with me 
later,” growled Higgins significantly. “ So 
far as Miss Dean is concerned, you’re out 
of this. You’re not fit to take her part.” 
He turned belligerently to the Grouch. “ So 
I’m the one that’s going to lick you.” 

But the Grouch did not yet see the ne¬ 
cessity of rising from his chair. He eyed 
the fisherman calmly. 

“ You’re another ornament for a pedes¬ 
tal,” he sneered. ‘‘ It’s a cheap enough 
trick to go and have your picture taken 
with your arm around a lady’s waist, but 
to go around displaying it afterward is 
nothing less than depraved.” 

Higgins turned a violent color. 

“I never displayed it!” he cried, *'I 
never had it talien! Where did you see 
it?” 

The Grouch turned an accusing eye on 
Tilley. “Ah! So you’ve been showing it 
around, have you?” said Higgins, whirling 
upon his ally. 

“ I—I was excited,” faltered the natu¬ 
ralist. 

Higgir;; seemed to be undergoing a swell¬ 
ing process, whicli threatened to make him 
too large for the cabin. 


Sending telegrams and showing pic¬ 
tures,” he said. “W^hy, you’re a cur! 
Come outside! ” 

Tilley pulled himself together with dig¬ 
nity. 

" I’m not afraid of your threats,” he said. 
“ I'll go outside when I’m ready.” 

“ You can pull it off here, if you like,” 
suggested the Grouch, rising and preparing 
to move the table. “ Seems to me that’s 
the only v.ay to settle who’s going to lick 
me. 

“ And if you’ll wait a few minutes I’ll 
send for Miss Dean. She might enjoy it.” 

The two gentlemen who h^ planned to 
thrash the Grouch looked uncomfortable. 
They exchanged malevolent looks, but did 
not move toward the door or offer to assist 
in clearing a space within the cabin. 

“ Glad to offer my services as referee,” 
the Grouch added. 

“ !Miss Dean doesn’t care to witness a 
fight,” said Tilley in a positive tone. 

“ You mean, she wouldn’t care to see a 
murder,” observed Higgins, with a mean¬ 
ing glance at the naturalist. 

The Grouch decided it was not neces¬ 
sary to move the table. He made a ges¬ 
ture of disappointment and reached for an¬ 
other cigarette. 

“ It seems to me,” he said, “ that so long 
as neither of you is ready to roll around 
the floor, the best thing you can do is to 
accept the reputations I tried to give you, 
You’re a pair of boobs if you don’t. 

“You’d better go back to Miss Dean 
and plead guilty to all these ladies on the 
mantel. If she gets the notion that you’re 
a couple of uplifters, you’ll be all through. 
I never saw a woman yet who fell in love 
with a human reformatory. Take my tip 
and try being wicked, just for a change.” 

The fisherman was listening stolidly, but 
Tilley shook his head uncertainly, 

“ Let a woman think you’re wicked,” 
added the Grouch, “ and it’s just like show¬ 
ing a fat young frog to a bass. You can’t 
hold her back.” 

There was a gleam of interest in Hig-! 
gins’s eyes. 

Is that the game you’re playing?” he 
asked. 

“ Oh, I don’t have to play a game,” an-r 
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swered the Grouch. “ I’m congenita!!}- 
■wicked. But you notice she came up here 
to look at the pictures after she heard about 
’em.” 

He smiled satanically. 

“ I’m sure,” said Tilley, after a thought¬ 
ful pause, “ that I never claimed to any- 
bod}- I was a saint.” 

Higgins glared at him. 

Tm going,” he said, and strode out of 
the cabin. 

-As he descended the hill he muttered to 
himself: 

“ This Grouch guy is a man of the world. 
I’ll admit that. He knows some tricks. .At 
an}- rate, he doesn’t .seem to be in an}- 
worse than we are.” 

Back in the cabin, Tilley lingered in em¬ 
barrassed silence. Finally he broke it him¬ 
self, after a glance at the mantel. 

" Where do you get pictures like that?’' 
he asked. 

CH.APTER XXVni. 

TILLEY’S LETTER. 

I NTO the world of wickedness, at first 
with hesitating steps, because of the un¬ 
certainty of the way, walked Higgins and 
Tilley. They ventured not together, but as 
rivals; yet it was inevitable that their paths 
should cross and recross, because of the in¬ 
exorable limitations of the Brundage farm. 

There was so little tangible wickedness 
to be encountered that both fisherman and 
naturalist found it necessary to rely chief!}- 
upon imagination and, as a consequence, 
their excursions into the haunts of sin were 
almost wholly confined to relation of shame¬ 
less adventures in the present and imme¬ 
diate past. 

It would have been difficult to decide 
which of the pair achieved the greatest 
progress. Higgins appeared to fall into cer¬ 
tain paths of .sin more readily than his an¬ 
tagonist, yet Tilley usually managed to on¬ 
set this unfortunate facility on the part of 
the fisherman by a persistence which often 
carried him to the point where he grave!}- 
shocked himself. 

To both, for instance, it seemed that 
swearing was one of the foundation-stones 


of attractive sin, and swearing came easier 
to Higgins than it did to Tilley, whose su¬ 
perlative oath had always been Aly good¬ 
ness!" until the great turning-point in his 
life came. Yet Tilley, b}- assiduous appli¬ 
cation, eventually managed to damn as 
many things as Higgins, and if he lacked 
natural fluency there was a qualit}- of unex¬ 
pectedness and e-xplosiveness in his damning 
that overcame the handicap. 

They had even fallen to swearing within 
earshot of Aliss Dean and of omitting apolo¬ 
gies. 

Naturally there was a great deal of talk 
about their pasts, delivered into the eats 
of anybody who would listen, and without 
. the usual injunctions to secrecy, so tliat it 
might be repeated to the lady of the cottage 
in no fear of violating confidence. 

It appeared that Higgins had a wide ac¬ 
quaintance with chorus girls and white 
lights and road-houses and expensive limou¬ 
sines. Much of this he disclosed to Pop 
Brundage, sitting on the doorstep of the 
farmhouse after supper, where Mrs. Brun¬ 
dage could hear without appearing to eaves¬ 
drop. 

■■ It's the only life for a live one,” said 
Higgins, yawning. “ But you need a con¬ 
stitution to stand it.” 

I got the constitution, all right,” ob¬ 
served Pop Brundage, confidentially. 
‘- Onl}- thing bothers me is the lumbago. 
I'm kinda plannin’ to visit the city ne.\-t 
winter, if I don’t git one o’ them attacks in 
my back.” 

Airs. Brundage compressed her lips, but 
affected to continue her work in the kitchen. 

You look me up when you come down," 
said Higgins, “ and I'll put you in with a 
bunch who won't give you time to get lum¬ 
bago." 

•• I reckon you’ll see me.’' muttered pop 
wickedly, for such is the contagion of sin. 

Later, Airs. Brundage informed pop that 
he was a depraved old man. that he was 
not going to the cit}-. that he would meet 
no iniquitous women so long as she had, 
a say in the matter, and that he would have 
plent}- of time to enjoy his lumbago at the 
farm, not onl}- ne.\t winter, but during all 
the winters of his future. 

Subsequently she recounted the affair to 
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Miss Dean, with free-hand comments on the 
unrighteousness of men, and she found Miss 
Dean sympathetic and quite agreed that it 
would be most unwise to permit pop to rusli 
to his ruin among the white lights. The 
lady of the cottage pondered the whole affair 
in the seclusion of her dwelling and began to 
see a glimmer of understanding. 

Tilley, in the course of his sinful adven¬ 
turing, confided to Marne Brundage that his 
life at the farm was nothing but a virtuous 
pose. In the city, it seemed, he was known 
to his intimates and even in the public prints 
as '• Champagne Gus." a title bestowed 
upon him not only because of admirable 
capacity for that vintage, but also because 
of his well-known generosity in opening 
it for the benefit of others. 

Actresses, the naturalist assured Marne, 
traveled at a pace that was quite too slow 
for him; if you would attain a really ex¬ 
hilarating speed it was necessary to fare 
forth with a fast society set. He gave her 
to understand in so many w’ords that it rvas 
with just such a set that he habitually con¬ 
sorted. 

“ Oh, Mr. Tilley! Oh, ain’t you just 
dreadful!” was Marne’s comment. 

Yet, witlial, she found a new interest in 
him, which eventually impelled her to con¬ 
sult iliss Dean about the matter. Miss 
Dean listened to the intimate narrative with 
every evidence of surprise, although she told 
Marne afterward that the ungodliness of 
men was unfortunately one of the chief ail¬ 
ments of modern civilization; that nearly 
all of them suffered from it and that few 
were cured. 

Occasionally Higgins and Tilley ap¬ 
proached the subject of their sinfulness in 
the presence of iMiss Dean herself. They 
found a certain gloomy satisfaction when 
her manner betraj-ed that the business 
shocked her. 

For a time neither of them reverted to 
his affair of the heart: each felt that it was 
essential, first, to establish a reputation, 
after which the appeal might be renewed 
with better chance of success. 

“ A man can't shut him.se!f up in a con¬ 
vent,” e.xplained Higgins one day, in ameli¬ 
oration of his misdeeds. 

“ I should hope not!” said Miss Dean. 


I mean a men’s convent, you under¬ 
stand,” he added, hastily. 

” He means a monastery,” said Tilley, in 
a superior tone. ” And yet I’d think I was 
living in one if I ran around with your 
crowd, Higgins.” 

It was a reckless speech, with delin¬ 
quency sticking out all over it, and Miss 
Dean did not omit to gasp. 

” A'ou would, eh?” grovded the fisherman, 
uncomfortably, with a glare at Champagne 
Gus. “ Say, if you ever happen to meet any 
of my bunch you'll think you’ve been spend¬ 
ing your life in a reform-school.” 

Can’t we cliange the subject?” asked 
Miss Dean, in distress. 

They did, but the conversation presently 
drifted around again to the obliquity of the 
lives they led and :Miss Dean patiently re¬ 
signed herself to a series of amazing con¬ 
fessions. 

Whenever it seemed to Tilley and Higgins 
that tlie fount of-wickedness was running 
dry they sought the Grouch, who invaria¬ 
bly managed to replenish it with sugges¬ 
tions. His mind proved to be a fertile 
source of sinful ideas, upon which the fisher¬ 
man and the naturalist did not hesitate to 
draw at will. 

The Grouch, in fact, devoted a good deal 
of his time to the matter, as soon as he 
perceived what was afoot, entering into it 
with a proper spirit and rarely failing to be 
ready with helpful hints. 

Mame Brundage confided to her diary a 
great deal of this amazing self-revelation 
on the part of Higgins and Tilley. .After 
the fii-st shock was over, she found comfort 
in it, for it now appeared that the Grouch 
was a paragon by contrast and that what¬ 
ever his transgressions may have been they 
ranked no worse than innocent mischief. 

She learned that there were degrees of 
wickedness, and that some of them were so 
harmless as to merit womanly tolerance and 
even forgiveness. Thus, through the col¬ 
umns of the Daily Xews, brought to him 
by Knock Brundage whenever he signified 
his wish, the Grouch managed to keep fairly 
accurate track of the Higgins-Tilley compe¬ 
tition and found a great deal of unholy joy 
in watching it. 

In due course the Grouch received a let- 
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ter from the city, in which his business part¬ 
ner enclosed two reports, one dealing with 
John William Higgins and the other with 
Augustus J. Tilley. 

The first report was eminently satisfac¬ 
tory; it contained no surprises. Higgins, it 
appeared, was reputable, if not prominent. 
He was in the business of retailing hard¬ 
ware. He paid his bills, could obtain any 
necessary credit, belonged to three fraternal 
societies, had lodgings in a respectable 
neighborhood, and was known to all his 
friends as a bachelor. The Grouch nodded 
his head as he noted the facts and tossed 
the report aside. 

It was the second report, concerning Til¬ 
ley, that gave him disturbance. This might 
as well have been a piece of blank paper. 
Xobody named Augustus J. Tilley could be 
located. He was neither in the directory 
nor the telephone-book; he was unknown 
among the fraternity of naturalists. 

Couldn’t the Grouch send something in 
the nature of a clue, from which a start 
might really be made? And wdiat was all 
the fuss about, anyhow? And when was 
the Grouch coming back? 

For answ'er, the Grouch scrawled a savage 
note to his partner, saying that anybody 
who couldn’t locate such a person as .Augus¬ 
tus J. Tilley was deficient in sense and 
energy; that he had no more clues, e.\cept 
that Tilley was an idiot superlative; that 
there wasn’t any fuss about anything; and 
that he would come back when he was 
pleased and ready. After that he tore the 
Tilley report into shreds and tossed it into 
the fireplace. 

“ At any rate,” growled he, “ she can’t 
say I didn’t tip her off. Not that I care 
a hoot what happens, but I hate sneaks 
and that’s what he is—a sneak. I’ve a good 
mind to open his mail.” 

Miss Dean, partly because of the 
Grouch’s tip and partly because of her own 
observations, had a curiosity concerning Til¬ 
ley that matched that of the lord of the 
cabin. It w^as also an unsatisfied curiosity. 

She had, acting quite independently of 
the Grouch, taken a course that was iden¬ 
tical with his, for she wrote to an elderly 
lawyer friend in the city concerning this 
mysterious naturalist, and received a reply 


to the effect that he did not know anything 
about such a person and had been unable 
to obtain any information. The answer 
came with sudi promptness that Miss Dean 
suspected a most perfunctory investigation. 

Concerning Higgins she asked no ques¬ 
tions at all; that gentleman did not suf¬ 
ficiently puzzle her, and it would not have 
interested her in the least had she known 
all that the Grouch knew' concerning him. 
Higgins was reasonably transparent; but 
the naturalist was opaque. 

As to the Grouch, she made no inquiries 
whatever. That gentleman .she set aside for 
personal observation, either at her leisure 
or as the fancy seized her. 

Meantime, wickedness continued to move 
at a reminiscent pace, whenever Higgins 
and Tilley found persons who would listen. 
It seemed to both that Miss Dean was some¬ 
what softened in her attitude toward the 
transgressions of men, for she no longer re¬ 
proached them as on that day when she 
reported the discovery of the Grouch’s pho¬ 
tograph-gallery—a gallery, by the way, that 
disappeared as m3fsteriously as it came. 

She had ceased to chide; she even listened 
to the tales of the fisherman and the natur¬ 
alist with a hint of tolerance, although she 
did not for an instant permit herself to 
speak a word of approval or encouragement. 
This placed both gentlemen in a position 
of uncertainty. 

Each was readj^ to put his fortunes once 
more to the test as soon as it appeared that 
the field had been sufficiently cultivated; 
but neither succeeded in obtaining the neces¬ 
sary sign of encouragement. In fact, they 
appeared neither to have gained nor lost 
by their imaginative excursions into sin, and 
it was difficult to decide whether to move 
ahead or turn back. 

In Tilley there was no change whatever 
until the arrival of a letter. The Grouch 
brought the mail up from the village, and on 
the way he examined this letter several 
times. The envelope was a plain one, how¬ 
ever, and was tightly sealed, much to his 
dissatisfaction. 

Notwithstanding that the temptation to 
open it was strong upon him, the Grouch 
resisted: he felt that he had not yet arrived 
at the point of dire necessity. But he 
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looked with fierce significance at Tilley as 
ke gave him the envelope and made note 
of the fact that the naturalist did not open 
it in his presence, but thrust it into his 
pocket and stalked away. 

It was some time later in the day that 
Miss Dean, strolling idly along the bank of 
the creek, looked across into the meadow 
and saw Tilley standing there. He was not 
far distant, but he seemed to be unaware 
that he was under observation. 

He was reading something. There was 
not a hint of wickedness in his face; noth¬ 
ing but heavy gloom. The very droop of his 
figure spelled dejection. She saw him shake 
his head slowly at the paper he held in his 
hand. 

'J'hen, suddenly, he squared his shoulders 
with a suggestion of defiance and began 
tearing the paper into strips. With an 
angry gesture, he threw the pieces from him 
and made off across the meadow. 

Miss Dean waited until he disappeared 
from sight, then walked briskly back to the 
bridge, crossed and went directly to the spot 
where she had seen the naturalist standing. 
.She began searching for strips of paper. 
Much to her annoyance there was a stiff 
breeze across this open sweep of farm-land, 
and it seemed that most of the strips and 
disappeared. 

She retrieved two and persisted for a 
while in her seai'ch, which finally revealed 
a third. As there seemed to be no pros¬ 
pect of further success, she began a study 
of what she possessed. 

One strip contained two lines of type¬ 
writing, representing the end of one sentence 
and the beginning of another: 

. . . any more fool telegrams at my expense. 
All but one came collect, and you may as well get 
the idea out of your head that you arc ex¬ 
pected . . . 

The second strip contained but part of a 
line: 

. . . not to cause any suspicion. 

Miss Dean studied the third strip with 
much greater attention. It was more gen¬ 
erous in its contents than the others, for it 
contained three lines, which said: 

> . . making an idiot out of yourself. Don't 

lose your head. It is evident that you have en¬ 


tirely exceeded your instructions, and have made 
the mistake of trying to think for yourself. It 
is imperative that she . , . 

This, of course, was not a satisfactory 
ending to Miss Dean’s search, which she 
renewed immediately and with the utmost 
determination and patience. But, although 
she hunted down the wind as far as the 
meadow stretched^ she found no more strips 
of paper. 

I ought to have done all my searching 
first and my reading afterward,” she re¬ 
flected. “ If I could only have found the 
part with the signature!” 

Finally she retreated to her cottage, 
where she renewed her e.vamination of the 
specimens from Tilley’s letter—a letter that 
had evidently caused him some disturbance 
of mind, as she could judge from the frag¬ 
mentary pieces in her possession. 

‘ It is imperative that she—’ ” quoted 
:Miss Dean, reading from the last strip of 
paper. “It’s about me, of course; but 
what’s imperative, and why is it, and who 
says so? And what has Mr. Tilley to do 
with it, in any event?” 

She sat for a long time staring at the 
exhibits that lay before her, then slipped 
them into the drawer of the table. 

“ I’ll know something more about him 
before I’m much older,” she said, aloud, 
“ if I have to be a burglar or a footpad.” 

And then, for the moment, all thought 
of Tilley and his letter was driven from 
her head by a vision she saw through the 
open doorway. The Grouch and Mame 
Brundage were walking together in the 
meadow- 

“ Xow the world is coming to an end!” 
whispered Miss Dean, as she stood and 
stared. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

HIGGINS PLAYS THE FOX. 

T he letter that had engendered in Tilr 
ley such anguish of mind also served 
the purpose of putting an end to his 
wicked career. He decided that it was a 
time to put away the vanities of sin and 
to become his normal self, somber and sol¬ 
emn and chaste to the point of primness. 
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But in order to retransform himself with¬ 
out risk to the fortunes of his heart, he felt 
that it was important to reach a gentle¬ 
man’s agreement with the fisherman, if such 
a thing were possible. 

He sought Higgins at the lake, whither 
the fisherman had gone for communion with 
the red-eyes and perhaps even to beg their 
forgivene.ss for a considerable period of 
negicct. Be-sides, Higgins felt himself bereft 
of sinful ideas and he hoped that the power 
of invention would return to him while he 
was in solitude; he often did some famous 
thinking when he held a rod in his hands. 

“ Let’s call it, off,” said Tilley with a 
bluntness that was somewhat foreign to him. 

“ Call what off?” demanded Higgins, sus¬ 
piciously. 

“ Well, perhaps not exactly off,” amended 
Tilley, “ but let’s suspend things for a while. 
Call a truce; that’s the idea.” 

A truce about what?” 

‘ Why—Miss Dean.” 

Higgins, who was casting from the shore, 
reeled his line deliberately and stood the 
rod against a tree. 

“ Make it plainer,” he advised coldly. 

“ It’s like this,” said Tilley. “ Neither 
one of us seems to be getting anywhere. 
Why can’t we both stop for a while? Then, 
when we want to start again, w^e can notify 
each other. That’s fair, isn’t it?” 

“ Who says neither of us is getting any¬ 
where? As far as I’m concerned, you can 
cut out that ‘ we.’ ” 

“ But we aren’t,” persisted the naturalist. 

“ Maybe you aren’t. But don’t try to 
talk for me. What’s the idea in stopping? 
I’ll do as I like.” 

“ I’m speaking out of consideration for 
Miss Dean,” said Tilley, stiffly. 

” Yes, you are! You sound to me like 
you wanted to curl up and quit. What’s the 
matter? .Afraid you’re licked?” 

The naturalist favored his antagonist with 
a supercilious smile. 

“ I’ll risk being licked,” he retorted. 
“ I’m just thinking about Miss Dean, I tell 
you. You know, all this stuff about your 
past and mine, and all the things we do, 
only seems to be bothering her and it 
doesn’t help cither one of us. It’s too much 
of a fake.” 


Higgins puffed his checks and reddened. 

“ Finding out that you can’t put it over, 
eh?” he sneered. 

“ Or you either,” said Tilley. 

“ Don’t be so sure,” remarked the fish¬ 
erman darkly. “ I guess I know how to 
handle myself.” 

“ No, you don’t. You're just being silly. 
If it was true it would be different. But 
she knows better.” 

Higgins set bis jaw stubbornly. 

“ She knows the truth when she sees it,” 
he declared. 

The naturalist permitted himself to laugh. 

“The truth!” he echoed. “ WTiy, you 
never knew a chorus girl in your life.” 

“ Barrels of ’em,” affirmed Higgins 
stoutly. 

But the naturalist shook his head. 

“ Oh, no, Higgins. You can’t‘make any¬ 
body believe it. You took a tip from the 
Grouch, that’s all; and he made a fool of 
you.” 

“ And where did you get your tip?” de¬ 
manded Higgins. 

“ Same place,” acknowledged Tilley, with 
a certain pensiveness in his effrontery. “ He 
made fools out of both of us. That’s why 
I say let’s quit.” 

“ Then go ahead and do your own quit¬ 
ting. What are you worrying about me 
for?” 

“ I’m not,” said the naturalist, hastily. 
“ But it’s only fair for us to quit together. 
We started together, didn’t we?” 

The constant “ we ” annoyed Higgins and 
he made no endeavor to conceal the fact. 

“ You run your own affairs and let me 
alone,” he counseled. “ Maybe you think 
you’re Miss Dean’s guardian?” 

Tilley swallowed, but controlled himself. 
He was determined not to sacrifice dignity, 
unless driven to the final extremity. 

“ I have her welfare at heart,” he ad¬ 
mitted. 

“ By whose authority? Hers?” 

“ I—I’m not going to discuss details.” 

Higgins laughed brutally. 

“ I bet you’re not,” he said. “ There’s 
a lot of things you can’t afford to discuss. 
There’s a picture, for instance.” 

The naturalist shifted his weight uneasily. 

“ I give you my word, Higgins, I don't 
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know anything about that picture. I wish 
I did. I just found it; that’s all.” 

“ I don’t care how you came by it. It 
was none of your business. That’s flat.’’ 

“ It was the business of anybody inter¬ 
ested in the welfare of IMiss Dean,” declared 
Tilley stubbornly. 

“ Listen here, little welfare worker,” said 
the fisherman. “ If you had anybody’s wel¬ 
fare at heart you w’ouldn’t ask ’em to marry 
you. You’d just leave ’em alone. 

“ Why, she wouldn’t marry you if they 
put an amendment in the constitution that 
.said she had to. She wouldn’t do it if it was 
international law. That’s where you get off 
witli Miss Dean.” 

“ Well, she won’t marry you, either,” re¬ 
sponded Tilley. “ She told me so.” 

“ What?” 

‘‘ She said there wasn’t anybody else.” 

“ Oh,” said Higgins in a relieved voice. 

They all say that. It’s part of letting you 
down easy. It doesn’t signify anything at 
all. It’s just like the way you get rid of a 
book-agent.” 

Tilley meditated a reply, but realized that 
they were drifting far from the matter in 
hand. 

“ Let’s get back to where we started,” 
he said. “ Will you call it off?” 

“ You mean the wdekedness?’’ 

Tilley nodded. 

“ A man can’t change his nature,” said 
Higgins oracularly. 

There was a raucous laugh from the 
naturalist. 

'• I vTOn’t agree to call anything off,” 
added Higgins. 

“ But I’ll be doing the same thing. So 
it’s fair for both.” 

“ Don’t trust you, Tilley. You’re too 
anxious. I think you’ve got a cold deck up 
your sleeve, or else I’ve got you worried. 

‘•You go your w’ay and I’ll travel mine. 
I’m going to use my own judgment.” 

The naturalist pondered this for a while, 
and then shook his head with slow insis¬ 
tence. 

“ I’ve made you a fair offer,” he said. 
'• I tried to appeal to your better sense, but 
I guess you haven’t got any. So there’s 
only one thing I can do; I've just got to 
order you to keep away from Miss Dean.” 


It was an appalling speech for Tilley to 
make; he realized it himself. But he felt 
that things had come to a desperate pass 
and he was therefore prepared to take his 
courage in both hands. 

The peremptory order had an effect upon 
Higgins that might have been expected. He 
purpled and became rigid. 

“ Order me!” he shouted. 

“ Order you,” repeated Tilley as calmly 
as possible. 

“ Who gave vou the right to give orders? 
Hey?” 

“ I take the right. I hold myself re¬ 
sponsible for the future of Miss Dean.” 

The naturalist straightened his figure as 
he said this and regarded the fisherman with 
an inexorable eye. 

“Responsible! Future!” cried Higgin.s. 
“ Why, you big idiot, you talk as if you 
owned her!” 

“ No. But I have the interest that one 
dear friend takes in another.” 

The “ dear friend ” speech was not sooth¬ 
ing to the ears of the fisherman. He glow¬ 
ered and gurgled and clenched his ttig fists. 

“ She doesn’t need anybody to take care 
of her future,” he avowed, explosively. 
“ unless—unless she wants to choose some¬ 
body. Don’t you go around trying to bully 
her—or me, either. I won’t stand for it. 

“ You’re not the proprietor. I’ll do ivhat- 
ever I see fit, and if you happen to get in 
front of me I’ll stick you on a pin and 
chloroform you. Neither you nor the 
Grouch nor anybody else can tell me what 
to do. Linderstand?” 

“ Oh, I heard you,” sneered Tilley. “ But 
you’ve got your orders, just the same.” 

Higgins moved closer, feeling that the 
time for words was nearly at an end. The 
naturalist stood his ground. 

“ Just give me those orders again,” said 
Higgins ominously. 

“ I don’t need to,” was the diplomatic 
response. “ You know what they are. Just 
see that you obey them.” 

The fisherman glared steadily for several 
seconds. Then he suddenly changed his 
mind about something. With an abrupt 
movement, he turned away and rushed over 
to the shack, where his hat was hanging on 
a peg alongside the door. 
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Seizing it, he clapped it on his head and 
started off along the path through the 
woods. Tilley stood by the edge of the 
lake, looking after him. 

It was some fifteen minutes later that 
Higgins encountered Miss Dean, returning 
from a walk to the spring. He was seeking 
her with the utmost determination. 

“Oh, hello!” she said. “You’re quite 
out of breath.” 

“ I want to know if Tilley is responsible 
for your future,” he demanded without 
preface. 

“ For my future?” 

“ I want to know if he's your dear 
friend.” 

“Why, how funny, Mr. Higgins!” 

“ I want to know if he’s got any authority 
to give orders about you.” 

Miss Dean was very plainly astonished 
and made no attempt at concealment. 

“ I don’t think I understand what you’re 
talking about,” she said. “ I’m sure I 
don’t.” 

“Thought .so!” exclaimed Higgins tri¬ 
umphantly. “Knew you wouldn’t!” 

“ Suppose you explain,” she suggested. 
“ It’s not clear yet, Mr. Higgins. It sounds 
as if you’d left off the beginning of some¬ 
thing.” 

“ I was absolutely certain you wouldn’t 
know anything about it,” he declared with 
a vigorous gesture. 

“ .And you’re absolutely right,” she as¬ 
sured him. “ I don’t. I’m. completely sur¬ 
rounded by fog. I’d be glad if you’d ex¬ 
plain.” 

“ Well, he told me he held himself re¬ 
sponsible for your future,” said Higgins, 
in a calmer tone. 

“ Perhaps he does, then. But I didn’t 
know it, Mr. Higgins. Truly, I didn’t.” 

“ But is he?” 

Miss Dean became thoughtful — she 
studied the fisherman with her calm, dark 
•eyes. 

“ I suppose you mean to ask if I intrusted 
him with the responsibility?” 

“ That’s it.” 

I wouldn’t think of asking anybody to 
shoulder that,” she said. “ It Avould be 
too much.” 

“ No, it wouldn’t,” 


That’s kind of you, Mr. Higgins. I 
think it’s a very pretty speech. But I’m 
still certain that I wouldn’t expect any’oody 
to be respon.sible for me. Of course, if any¬ 
body wanted to volunteer—” 

“ Then he is!” groaned Higgins. 

“ Oh, I didn’t say so. Vvhat I meant 
was, if anybody wanted to volunteer, how 
could I help it? I might try to discourage 
it; 1 might explain that it wouldn’t do a bit 
of good. But I don't see just how I could 
stop it.” 

“ He gave me orders to keep away from 
you.” 

“ How odd, Mr. Higgins. But you seem 
to be disobeying.” 

“ Who wouldn’t?” 

“ .Another nice speech. You say those 
things rather well. .Are you aware of it?” 

The fisherman ignored the digression. 

“ He wanted to call a truce, but I 
wouldn’t have it,” he declared. “ He offered 
to keep away from you if I would.” 

“ How extraordinary!” 

Miss Dean was stalling. She was greatly 
mystified by these disclosures concerning 
Tilley and ^e was considering them as well 
as the excited mood of her companion would 
permit. 

Just why the naturalist had decided that 
both of them ought to avoid her she could 
not imagine; it was a change in tactics ut¬ 
terly unexpected. The torn letter suggested 
itself as a possible explanation, but she 
lacked sufficient facts to form the basis of 
a satisfactory conclusion. 

“ Well, I’m not going to keep away from 
you,” announced Higgins, with finality. 

“ I’m very glad to hear it, Mr. Higgins.” 

“ .And you don’t take any orders from 
him, do you?” 

“ I haven’t yet,” she said cautiously. 

“ Or from anybody?” 

Her eyes narrowed slightly and a smile 
Jlashed swiftly, to be gone as quickly as it 
came. 

“ I think perhaps that’s my trouble,” 
.she said. “ I don’t take orders from any¬ 
body. I’m not a good soldier.” 

“ Don't ever take ’em,” he advised. 
“ Why, I wouldn’t think of giving you 
orders, hliss Dean.” 

“ I feel sure of it.” 
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“ I—I'd just let you do as you please all 
the time. Yes, I would. You could have 
anything you wanted." 

“ And probably that would be very bad 
for me.” 

“ Xo, it wouldn’t. You’ve got sense: 
you’re reasonable. V\liy, we’d never have 
a fight or an argument or—” 

She looked up at him appealingly. 

“ You’re proposing again, Mr. Higgins. 
You mustn’t. Besides, it’s Friday, and I’m 
superstitious.” 

Higgins sighed. 

“ I suppose I’ll have to wait awhile 
longer,” he said. “ I’ll try not to bother you 
about it, but I’m not going to let go. And 
say. Miss Dean, you know all that stuff 
about—about my being a little bit wild?” 

She nodded. 

“Well, there’s nothing in it!” he whis¬ 
pered hoarsely. 

She regarded him in surprise. 

“ Not a word of truth, Miss Dean. I was 
just fooling about it. Just having a little 
fun.” 

“Oh!” 

“ I don’t claim to be a Sunday-school 
teacher,” he confided, “ but I’ve got some 
old-fashioned notions about things. You’ll 
never have anything to complain of me on 
that score. 

“ I’ll tell you something more; I never 
knew a chorus girl in my life.” 

He left her abruptly, believing that she 
would require time to adjust herself to this 
new order of things. As he took the path 
in the direction of the lake he smiled wisely 
to himself. 

“ A truce, eh?” he muttered. “ Truce 
nothing! Now let Tilley go ahead being 
wicked, if he wants to. I'm out from under, 
but he doesn’t need to know it. 

“ That boob ’ll keep right on till he ruins 
himself.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

BAD NEWS FOR SIAME. 

H aving read the last edition of the 
Daily News, the Grouch closed the 
book and sat thoughtfully for several 
minutes. Then he called Knock Brundage, 
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who was just outside the door, throwing 
stones at a catbird in a near-by tree. 

“ Here,” said the Grouch, handing him 
the book, “ and listen to what I tell you.” 

Knock received the sacred volume. 

“ I don’t want you to take this back to 
the usual place,” the Grouch told him. *• I 
want you to leave it in iliss Dean's cottage. 
But first you must make sure that she is 
not there. Understand? If she’s in, just 
wait until you get another chance.” 

“ Ain’t Marne never goin’ to get it 
again?” asked Knock. 

“ Don’t ask questions, but do what I say. 
.■\nd be careful how you do it. If Marne 
asks you anything about the book, you 
don’t know anything. The same with iliss 
Dean. After you leave this book in the 
cottage you forget that you ever saw it.” 

Knock gave him a doubtful nod. 

“ How’m I goin’ to forget?” he asked. 

“ By not thinking about it and not talk¬ 
ing about it. It’s easy enough.” 

“ Gee, I dremt about it once.’’ 

“ Quit that, too. It ’ll be unhealthy for 
you if you’re ever caught knowing anything 
about it. Hurry along, now. I won’t need 
you for the rest of the day.” 

“ Do I get paid just the same?” asked 
Knock suspiciously. 

“ Just the same. I’m giving you a 
vacation.” 

Knock slipped the book inside his shirt, 
for safety in case he encountered Marne, 
and went to carry out the bidding of the 
Grouch. 

His bare feet made no noise as he 
ascended the steps and crossed the porch 
of the cottage. The door stood open and 
he made a quick survey of the living-room. 
There was nobody within. 

Boldly, therefore, he entered, fished the 
book from its hiding-place and laid it on 
the table. He was retreating when Miss 
Dean stepped out from the bedroom. 

“ Good morning. Knock,” she said, “ Are 
you looking for me?’’ 

“ No, ma’am,” he said hastily, acceler¬ 
ating his retreat. 

“ Oh, wait a moment, please. I had an 
idea you brought something.” She glanced 
at the object on the table, ■■ Did you bring 
that?” 
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“ I forget.” said Knock. 

Miss Dean smiled, but held him steady 
with her glance. 

•• What is it?” she asked. 

“ I—I don’t know nothin’ about it.” he 
answered, shaking his head. 

“ Knock, I’m ashamed of you. Y'ou’re 
telling lies; I can see inside of your head.” 

He was doing his best to obey the 
(touch’s instructions, but this was discour¬ 
aging. What was the use of trying to forget 
something when someloody else could look 
right into your head and see it there? 

“ I got to go,” he said. 

” Who told you to bring this?” she asked, 
picking up the diary in its oilcloth cover. 

“ I—I can’t remember.” 

'• Knock 1” 

” I’m paid not to,” he said desperately. 

" Oh. Well, that’s different, of course.” 

Miss Dean walked over to the mantel and 
picked up her purse. Knock, who had 
turned to resume his exit, noted her move¬ 
ment and halted again. His excellent eyes 
observed that she held a quarter in her 
fm.gers. 

Who did you say told you to bring it?”^ 
she asked. 

'' You won’t never say I told you?” 

” I promise.” 

“ Cross your heart?” - 

She crossed it. 

Mr. March!” he whispered, in a loud 
lone. 

Miss Dean tossed the quarter. He caught 
it and tvas gone. 

'■ Xow to see what it’s about,” she mur¬ 
mured, as she unwrapped the oilcloth and 
brought the Daily News to view. 

Choosing the rocker, Mi^ Dean settled 
h.'.rself in a comfortable post and opened the 
! ook. For a long time after that she sat 
ciuietly, m.aking no movement except to turn 
:'i i)age every few minutes. Occasionally she 
r:.riled; once she frowned. But for the 
TVvost part she studied the diary of Marne 
*l!rundage with no outward evidence of 
(iivition. The concluding passage, which 
’■^presented the *' last edition,” she read 
ih’-ee times: 

Well he has changed at last and I am happy 
;-r:<.in. 1 new that he had a better nature. Yes¬ 
terday he drove me down to the vilage and to¬ 


day 1 been walking with him. At last he has 
begun to understand w'hat I mean to him. All 
my dreams arc conicing true. He docs not scold 
me any more and say cruel words to me. Deep 
in his hart he is thinking of me. He look me 
by the arm to help me acrost a rock and I felt 
one of those thrils that comes to every woman 
when she knows that she is being loved by some¬ 
body. \Vc tvalked right near the cotage where 
.she coud see us if she was looking the cat. I 
need not fear her now for she can never hope to 
be my rivlc. I think he will ask me soon. Thats 
why he is staying around here so long. 0 what 
will my parents say when they Icrn that their 
daughter is going away to live in the city' as the 
wife of one who is so good and nobel. He hasent 
asked roe yet but that is what I will be. When 
cne knows down in ones hart one never can be 
wrong. I wonder when I will dare call him 
David. I guess it woud not be ladjdike untill 
after he asks me for my hands wich he can have, 

Miss Dean laid aside the book, arose 
from the rocker and walked the length of 
the sitting-room. The “ last edition ” had 
not brought a smile to her lips. 

On the contrary, there was a slight corru¬ 
gation of her usually smooth forehead and 
a grave look in her eyes. She stood for 
a while, looking out of the window, then 
turned with an abrupt movement. 

” The idiot!” she exclaimed. 

It took but a moment to choose a hat 
and a parasol and thus accoutred, with 
Marne’s diary under her arm, she set forth 
from the cottage. 

Mrs. Brundage said that Marne was out 
in the wash-house, engaged with the weekly 
laundry, and thither Miss Dean made her 
way. She found the object of her search 
sighing over a tub. 

“ Oh, my! You here?” exclaimed Maine, 
not too cordially, for she was in a state of 
partial dishevelment. 

“ Yes; I came to have a little talk.” said 
Miss Dean. 

Marne’s glance, always quick to survey 
the details of a costume, came to a rest upon 
the object that was tucked under the visi¬ 
tor’s arm. Her eyes were round and 
startled, and there was a sudden flush in her 
sallow cheeks. 

Her knees shook. She raised a hand 
quickly to her breast. 

“ Yes; it’s about this,” observed Miss 
Dean, nodding, as she held forth the Daily 
News. 
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Mame snatched it with a cry and clasped 
it in her arms. And^then anger flooded her 
soul. 

“ You—you stole it I” she exclaimed. 

“ No; I didn’t steal it, .Marigold. I found 
it.” 

“ You’ve been follerin’ me!” 

“ No; not that,” said Miss Dean with a 
faint smile. “ 1 found it in the cottage.” 

“ In the cottage! Who — who put it 
there?” 

“ That I cannot tell you. It’s not im¬ 
portant, however. The main thing is, I 
found it.” 

Mame nursed the diar\' against her breast 
and regarded the cottage lady with pale and 
malevolent eyes. 

“ Did—did you read it?” she asked, in a 
voice of horror. 

“ Almost all of it, Marigold.” 

A groan escaped the author of the Daily 
News. Then rage became uppermost again. 

“ Shame on you!” she cried. “ It’s pri¬ 
vate; it’s mine! It’s—it’s— Oh, how awful 
of you to read it! i^nd I thought you were 
a lady! Oh, merciful Heavens!” 

Miss Dean calmly waited for the storm 
to subside. 

“ Ordinarily I shouldn’t have read it, 
after I discovered what it was,” she said. 
“ But because of certain passages it con¬ 
tains I thought it necessary to examine it 
quite thoroughly, which I did. 

“ And I think the result will be of benefit 
to you. As to the contents of it, you need 
not fear that I shall discuss them with any¬ 
body else.” 

“I guess you wouldn’t!” exclaimed 
Mame. “ But that don’t excuse you for 
readin’ it. You had no right! I-^I suppose 
you’ve been readin’ what I said about you?” 

“ Yes; I read that.” 

“ Then I guess you found out that 
listeners never hear good of themselves.” 

“ That’s true,” assented Miss Dean with 
a smile. “ But I didn’t come to talk to you 
about what you said concerning me. Tm 
not interested.” 

“ Maybe you don’t like what I said about 
Mr. Tilley and Mr. Higgins," observ'ed 
Mame, with a studied sneer. 

‘‘ I’m not interested in that, either, Nlari- 
gold.” 
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Mame was turning pale again. She 
clutched the book still more tightly. 

“ You mean Mr.—Mr.—” 

“ 1 mean chiefly what you say about 
yourself,” said Miss Dean. “ That’s the 
most interesting and important part of it.” 

“ How do you mean?” demanded Mame, 
suspicious. 

“ It apjDcars, Marigold, that you are 
headed in a very foolish direction. I want 
to give you a little advice. Being older, 
that’s my privilege.” 

“ I guess I don’t need advice from you.” 

“ You need it from somebody,” observed 
Miss Dean quietly. “ So I’m going to give 
it to you. It’s evident, not only from your 
book but from what I have noticed myself, 
that you are infatuated with Mr. March.” 

Marne’s eyes began to blaze again. Her 
thin figure stiffened into rigidity and the 
stoop came out of her shoulders. 

“ I got a right to be,” she exclaimed. “ I 
love him! There!” 

“ Good. I see we can talk frankly. 
You’re in love with Mr. March. Very well. 
Then this is my advice: keep away from 
him.” 

Mame leaned back against the washtub, 
defiant and triumphant. 

“Jealous!” was the word she flung in 
return. 

Miss Dean smiled patiently. 

“ Just jealous,” repeated Mame. “ You 
want him for yourself!” 

The lady of the cottage laughed pleas¬ 
antly. 

“ Be easy. Marigold. If I wanted him 
I’d go and get him.” 

Mame gasped in horror. 

“ I—I believe you would! You’re that 
kind!” she cried. 

“ I am,” assented Miss Dean frankly. 
“ I’d certainly go and get him. But you 
need have no worry on that score. 

“ The reason I’m advising you to keep 
away from Mr. March is to save you from 
getting yourself into trouble. I’m looking 
at it from your standpoint.” 

“ I guess I can take care of myself,” said 
Mame haughtily. 

“ That’s just it: you can’t. You’re very 
badly in need of advice.” 

“ What's the matter with Mr. March?” 
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“ He's not the man for you; that's all. 
He may be only amusing himself ^Yith you, 
of course; but that’s rather dangerous for 
you, Marigold.” 

Marne flared in defense of the Orouch. 

” He’s an elegant gentleman,” she de¬ 
clared vehemently. He’s good and he’s 
kind and he’s got refined ways about him. 
You needn’t think just because you’re from 
the city that he ain’t goin’ to look at any¬ 
body else.” 

“ He may be all that you say,” agreed 
Miss Dean, who maintained her annoying 
calm. " Hut even at that, his path and 
yours are wide apart.” 

But they’re gettin’ closer.” 

• Xo; the paths are not closer. It's sim¬ 
ply that you’ve stepped off yours. It will 
lie safer for you to get back again. Mr. 
?i[arch is not at all the type for you, iMari- 
gold.” 

'■ Jealous!” hissed Marne. 

’• I’m trying to do you a little service,” 
said Miss Dean with a sigh. ” Y'ou persist 
in getting away from the point entirely. 
Now, it happens that I’ve learned certain 
things about Mr. March and that’s whj'^ I’m 
advising you.” 

You’ve been spy in’ on him?” 

“ It’s not material how I got my infor¬ 
mation. I simply have it; that’s all. And 
ijcsides, there are so many things you can 
observe for yourself. Do you believe you 
could be happy with a man who has a 
temper like Mr. March’s?” 

■' Ills temper’s changed,” said !Mame. 
“ He’s—he’s sweet to me now. 1 suppose 
you read that in the book, too.’’ 

Yes; I read it. When a man with a 
grouch becomes sweet, watch him. He 
needs it. Another matter you may have 
oijserved for yourself was the collection of 
photographs in his room.” 

“ Huh! They didn’t mean anything. Be¬ 
sides, he got ’em from Mr. Tilley and Mr. 
Higgins.” - 

“ Who both deny it,” said Miss Dean. 
” .And then has it occurred to you that Mr. 
March is somewhat old for you?" 

“He ain’t old! And it wouldn’t make 
any difference if he was. W’hen one loves 
one doesn’t care how old anybody is. ” 

“ Has it occurred to you that his interests 


and his tastes are quite different from your 
own?” 

Marne studied her antagonist witli calcu¬ 
lating eyes. 

Say!" she e.xclaimed. “You ore jealous, 
ain't you? It won’t do you a bit of good to 
stand there and try to run down Mr. Alarch. 
I guess I know a nature’s nobleman when I 
see him. 

'• I haven't always been up here ’round 
the farm. I’ve been down to Hurleyville 
and I’ve seen things. I know what I’m 
doin'. You just keep out of my affairs.” 

Aliss Dean refused to become ruffled. She 
even smiled. 

“ Just because you’ve got a lot of 
clothes,” continued Marne, emboldened, 
“ don't make you any better than some 
other people. I guess I’ll be havin’ clothes 
some day. Just because you’re wearin’ your 
Sunday stockin's every clay in the week you 
needn't think you can come round givin’ 
me advice about how to behave. 

“ Huh! I guess I could say some things 
about the way you're behavin’ with Mr. 
Higgins and Mr. Tilley. I believe you're 
just breakin’ your neck to marry one of 
’em.’’ 

I dare say my behavior is disgraceful,” 
assented Miss Dean. “ But I’ve decided not 
to marry either one of them. I’ve refused 
them both.” 

Marne’s eyes widened. How was it that 
a vampire could thus bring men to her feet, 
while a sweet and shy maiden encountered 
the most appalling obstacles? It wasn’t 
fair, she told herself. 

But that's again getting away from the 
point,'’ added Miss Dean. “ I still advise 
you, in the light of my information, to be¬ 
ware of Mr. March.” 

"You haven’t given me any information 
that I don't know,” retorted Marne. “ Some¬ 
body’s been lyin’ to you. That’s the way 
people do when they’re tryin’ to break up 
an affair.” 

Aliss Dean shrugged and sighed. 

" Well. Alarigold, it appears that you’re 
not satisfied to take a woman’s advice. Evi¬ 
dently you insist on details. I’m sorry, be¬ 
cause 1 wanted to spare you.” 

Marne was alert and suspicious again. 

" What details!” she asked. 
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“ Oh, there are a number. But probably 
one will be sufficient. Nevertheless, it's 
better for you not to insist on it.” 

“Is it about Mr. ilarch?" demanded 
JIame. 

Miss Dean nodded. 

“ Then I insist,” said Marne stiffly. “ Go 
ahead and tell your awful lies. He's got 
one party who’ll defend him.” 

" I’m not so certain,” observed IMiss 
Dean. “ It’s a rather difficult thing to de- 
- fend, you see.” 

“ You go ahead and tell it.’" challenged 
Marne. “ I ain’t scared." 

“ Remember, Marigold, that you asked 
me for it.” 

“ You go ahead and say it. I guess I 
ain’t the kind that’s goin' to get upset over 
things.” 

“ Very well,” said IMiss Dean, nodding. 
“ Then this is what I think you ought to 
know: I have reason to believe that IMr. 
March is a married man.” 

IMame dropped the diary, Her face went 
as white as the suds in dhe washtub. She 
stared at Miss Dean with terror in her eyes. 
She groped at the air with both hands. She 
shrieked. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
married! 

M ISS DEAN waited with great patience 
for the paroxysm of Marne to pass. 
It surprised her agreeably that it 
was not attended with fainting, for she had 
little sympathy for weak sisterhood and, 
remembering the flash-light in the woods, 
she knew that Marne constituted a very 
ungraceful burden in a swoon, 

Xo, Marne did not faint. But she be¬ 
came for the moment inarticulate, so far as 
words were concerned, being able only to 
emit short shrieks, after the first long one, 
and to make a gurgling noise in her throat 
in between the shrieks. 

She remained alarmingly white, but she 
kept her feet; and although she swayed 
somewhat, it was from emotion rather than 
weakness. All the while she favored ^liss 
Dean with a stare that was wild and vacant. 
“ M-m-m—” she began. *■ M—’’ 


“ Yes, married,” said Miss Dean. 

“ Oh, my Heaven! Oh, my heart! 
M-married! ” 

The lady of the cottage nodded. 

“I’m undone; I’m undone!” moaned 
Marne, rocking now from side to side. 
“ You’ve—you’ve blasted my life.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Miss Dean soothingly, 
“ I’ve only stopped the blast from going off. 
I cut the fuse. It seemed necessary.” 

“ And the only man I ever loved!” said 
Marne miserably. “ He deceived me.” 

“ Cheer up. Most of them do, Marigold.” 

ilame.had begun to weep, which caused 
her to make unpleasant sniffling noises. 

“ I—I’ll die; I know I’ll die,” she mum¬ 
bled thickly. “ I’ll go into a decline.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Miss Dean. 

Marne looked up at her with sudden 
fierceness. 

“ I guess I know when I’m goin’ into a 
decline,” she snapped. “ I will go into one.” 

“ Oh, by all means, IMarigold, if you wish 
it. I didn’t understand. I thought you 
were alarmed at the prospect.” 

The outburst had the effect of rallying 
Marne from her condition of wo. She meas¬ 
ured Miss Dean with a long glance and 
then squared her own shoulders. 

“ I don’t believe a word of it!” she ex¬ 
claimed. 

“ I’m sorry, then.” 

“ Who told you he was married?” 

“ It’s not necessary for me to give you 
the source of my information. I’ve simply 
told you the fact.” 

Marne shook her head and a harsh laugh 
escaped her. 

“ Don’t believe it,” she reiterated. “ It 
ain’t true. It can’t be true. He’d have told 
me if it was true. It’s all a lie; I don’t 
care who saj's it. 

“■ He’s too good and noble and kind to— 
to be married. He’s a gentleman. I guess 
I know more about him than you do. Mar¬ 
ried! I say he ain’t!” 

“ Suppose you ask him,” suggested Miss 
Dean. 

“ I’ll do it!” 

Marne took off her apron and rolled down 
her sleeves, displaying a determinacion in 
these simple acts that was in complete har¬ 
mony with her mood. 
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Come on,” she said. 

” It won’t be necessary for me to come, 
Marigold.” 

‘‘ Oh, yes, it will,” declared Marne. 
“ You’re cornin’. Are you gettin’ scared to 
come?” 

" No, I don’t think it’s exactly that,” 
said Miss Dean. “ But as the interview 
may be somewhat painful I imagine you’d 
rather not have a third person present.” 

Marne shook her head decisively. 

You’re cornin’,” she said. ” You did tlie 
accusin’. You’re carryin’ around this awful 
story. Now you’re agoin’ to hear him deny 
it. And you’re goin’ to apologize!” 

"Very well,” remarked Miss Dean with 
a shrug, “ let’s go.” 

So from the wash-house they crossed the 
yard into the orchard, and beyond the or¬ 
chard they climbed the hill to the cabin. 
l\Iame was always in the lead, moving swift¬ 
ly with her loose stride. Miss Dean had 
never seen her in such a mood of resolution. 

Without pausing to knock, Marne entered 
the cabin. 

“ Come in here!” she said peremptorily, 
beckoning to Miss Dean, who had paused 
at the threshold. 

Miss Dean entered. 

The Grouch, who had been fussing with 
some articles on his dresser, turned and 
regarded them with an expectant stare. 

‘'Now, say it again!” ordered Marne, 
who appeared to have taken complete com¬ 
mand of the affair. 

Miss Dean glanced at her and merely 
smiled. 

“ Say it! ” 

"I’ve nothing more to say, Marigold. 
I’ll let you do the talking.” 

Marne turned to the Grouch trium¬ 
phantly. 

“ There! ” she exclaimed. “ See how it is? 
She’s afraid to say it. She only says it 
behind your back.” 

The Grouch was very plainly mystified, 
and he also seemed to be annoyed at this 
interruption of his solitude. 

" What’s all this about?” he asked 
sharply. 

"It’s about you,” said Marne, with a 
scornful look at her companion. “ She’s 
been sayin’ things about you. So I made 


her come up here, and she’s goin’ to apolo¬ 
gize. 

“ She's tellin’ lies about you, and I won’t 
have it; that’s what. She’s tryin’ to reflect 
on your character. And now she don't dare 
say it herself.” 

Ill truth. Miss Dean wore a strangely 
meek look. Perhaps this was an effect of 
comparison, for Marne Brundage fairly 
towered over her and looked formidable in 
her wrath. 

The attitude of the lady of the cottage 
was passive. She stood toying with her 
parasol, eying the Grouch furtively. 

" Well, then, you say it,” ordered the 
Grouch irritably as he glanced at Marne. 
" Don’t stand there hemming and hawing.” 

Marne ignored his manner. 

" All right; I’ll say it,” she declared with 
a short laugh. “ Only it sounds so silly. 
It’s so awful ridiculous. She told me I 
better keep away from you because—” 

She paused for another glance of derision 
at Miss Dean. 

" Because you’re a married man!” 

The Grouch regarded Miss Dean thought¬ 
fully, and she returned his scrutiny with 
entire composure. He appeared to have 
forgotten Mame entirely; in fact, he did 
not seem to be keenly conscious of the pres¬ 
ence of anybody. His manner was some¬ 
what abstracted. 

“ Did you ever hear anything so ridicu¬ 
lous?” demanded Mame. 

The Grouch turned slowly and trans¬ 
ferred his gaze. 

“ How’s that!” he asked. 

“ I say it’s so ridiculous. Ain’t it? Goin’ 
’round sayin’ that you’re married. Huh! 
Some people ’ll say anything.” 

The Grouch mechanically reached for a 
cigarette and lighted it. His bearing was 
one of singular indifference. 

" Now you can see the kind of lies that 
people who are jealous ’ll tell about you,” 
added Mame. 

Miss Dean looked up at her with mild 
eyes. 

" Why don’t you ask him if it’s true, 
Marigold?’’ she suggested. 

Mame blazed scorn at her for a second 
or two and then turned to the Grouch with 
a confident laugh. 
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“ Hear what she says, Mr. March? She 
wants me to ask you if you’re married. 
That’s what one would call a scream, I 
think. Don’t you? Married! Ain’t it 
silly? 

“ But I’ll ask it, since she’s scared to ask 
it herself. Are you married, ]\Ir. March?” 

Marne asked it with a smirk and a giggle, 
for now she was the complete mistress of 
her emotions. 

The Grouch looked at Miss Dean stead¬ 
ily, then transferred his gaze to Marne. He 
exhaled a thin blue cloud of smoke and 
watched it dissolve. 

“ Yes, I’m married,” he said. 

There was a sudden din in the cabin. 
Marne, her body rigid, her thin hands 
clenched, her face upraised toward the 
ceiling, was yelling like a coyote. It 
was a very wild sort of yelling, just a 
series of purposeless and ear-threatening 
shrieks, mingled with high-pitched bursts 
of laughter. 

The marvel of it was the lung power 
hidden behind her flat breast. She yelled, 
and yelled, and yelled. 

“Shut the door!” said Miss Dean au¬ 
thoritatively, with a nod to the Grouch. 
" She’ll be heard at the village.” 

He obeyed on the instant, while Miss 
Dean walked over to Marne, seized her by 
an arm and led her to the rocker, into which 
she firmly pushed her. During all this the 
screaming continued. 

“ Get a glass of w^ater,” commanded Miss 
Dean. 

The Grouch hastened to get it. He was 
swearing volubly under his breath. Miss 
Dean took the glass from his hand and 
dashed the contents in Marne’s face. 

The yelling ceased abruptly, to be suc¬ 
ceeded by a gasping and choking. Then 
the laughter came again. 

“ Another glass of water! Don't be so 
.slow!” 

The Grouch obeyed again. .\s he hand¬ 
ed the glass to Miss Dean he growled: 

“ You started this!” 

“ Yes; and I’m going to stop it, too.” 

A second deluge struck Marne full in the 
face, and the laughter ended in a sputter¬ 
ing. Miss Dean put aside the glass, seized 
her by the shoulders, and shook her sharply. 

il A-S 


Xow don’t start again,” she warned. 
•• Don’t be absurd. You can’t have hys¬ 
terics here.” 

^lame sat and blinked at her. Suddenly 
she began to whimper, and soon she reached 
the dignity of a full-blown crying spell. 

“ She’s all right now',” said Miss Dean, 
stepping away. 

“ Bellowing like that!” cried the Grouch.. 

“ Certainly. Do you want her to start 
laughing again?” 

“ The Lord forbid! ” 

They stood aside, while Mame did her 
weeping unmolested. Miss Dean, capable 
and calm, eyed the Grouch. He did not 
flinch from the scrutiny. There was a qual¬ 
ity of deliberate calculation in the look 
that each bestowed upon tlte other. 

“ Fine mess you’ve made of it,” he said 
in a low voice. 

“ I think I’ve done excellently.” 

“You started a riot.” 

Merely brought it to a climax,” she 
corrected. “ In good time, too.” 

She glanced again at Mame, whose sob¬ 
bing had become more measured. 

“ Suppose anybody else heard her?” he 
asked uneasily. 

“ I dare say they heard her as far as 
Hurleyville.” 

.\t the sound of a familiar word Mame 
roused herself, wiped her eyes, and glanced 
up. 

“ Feeling better?” asked Miss Dean. 

“ I’m ruined!” said Mame in a choking 
voice. 

She’s coming along all right,” affirmed 
Miss Dean, with a nod at the Grouch. 

Mame rolled her head from side to side, 
then steadied it, and stared at her heart’s 
idol. 

You’re married!” she moaned. 

“ Of course.” 

“ You—you deceived me.” 

“ Xever did anything of the kind,” he 
answered sharply. “ You never asked me.” 

“ You let me think that you loved me.” 

'■ Damnation! I never did anything of 
the kind.” 

" Oh! Oh! Oh!” whimpered Mame. 

Miss Dean walked over to the table and 
began turning the leaves of a book. There 
Avas no further Avork for her to do. 
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“ Why—why didn’t you tell me?” 

“ Because it was none of your business,” 
declared the Grouch. His voice was resum¬ 
ing its normal edge. 

“ My life is over,” Marne groaned, after 
a pause. 

“ Stop piffling!” 

“ I want to go away and die.” 

“ All right. I’m in favor of it.” 

His manner of speech was rallying her; 
it was soothing to find him once more in a 
natural mood. 

“ You’re—^you’re happy in your married 
life?” asked Marne fearfully. 

The Grouch scowled at her. 

“ I act like it—don’t I?” he demanded. 

Then you’re not happy?” 

He gestured fiercely and helped himself 
to another cigarette. Marne wiped her eyes 
again and sat a little straighter. Through 
the clouds she seemed to see a glimmer. 

“ You—you ain’t got the right kind of a 
wife?” she ventured. 

“ I’ve got a devil.” 

Marne breathed more easily. 

“ I knew there was something wrong,” 
she said slowly. “ I knew you wasn’t hap¬ 
py. You’re—you’re livin’ with her?” 

“ No, thank Heaven!” 

Mame sighed. She was beginning to 
feel comfortable again. A glance toward 
Miss Dean show-ed her that that lady was 
still turning the leaves of the book. 

“ I don’t know as I blame you any,” 
said Mame softly. “ There’s a lot of things 
I can understand now. I knew there was 
something bowin’ you down. It was noble 
of you to keep on sufferin’ in silence. 

“ No, indeed; I’m not blamin’ you. I 
think you took a perfectly grand attitude. 
You’ve got to be brave to suffer and not 
tell. Are—are you gettin’ a divorce?” 

“ Looks like it,” he said. 

Mame smoothed her skirt and dabbed at 
the wet spots on her waist. She put her 
hands to her hair and rearranged straggling 
wdsps. She wondered if her eyes w^ere red. 

“ How soon you expectin’ it, Mr. 
March?” 

“ As soon as she’ll go and get it.” 

Mame glanced toward Miss Dean. Once 
more there was a hint of triumph in her 
eyes. 


“ See?” she said. “ It’s just the same as 
if he wasn’t married. He’s goin’ to be 
divorced. I guess you ain’t so right, after 
all. He’s married to a wicked woman.” 

Miss Dean put aside the book and re¬ 
joined the group. 

“ I’ve an idea,” she said, “ from what I 
learn, that Mr. March’s wife is a fairly 
reasonable sort.” 

“A devil!” exclaimed the Grouch, glar¬ 
ing at her. 

“ Y’es,” echoed Mame. 

“ Possibly; in some ways,” assented Miss 
Dean, smiling. “ But there are some rather 
decent devils, you know. Of course, they 
shouldn’t malte the mistake of marrying 
nature’s noblemen. But that shows they're 
human.” 

The Grouch winced. 

“ Of course, I blame her,” continued the 
lady of the cottage, “ for ever marrying 
Mr. March. She couldn’t have had good 
sense. It’s because of that, I imagine, that 
I am given to understand she will not per¬ 
mit him to obtain a divorce.” 

“ What?” cried Mame, leaning forward 
in the rocker. 

“ That’s my understanding,” said Miss 
Dean. “ Of course, I’m sorry for you. 
Marigold; but that appears to be the out¬ 
look.” 

Mame w^as groaning again, and the 
Grouch scowled. 

“ Don’t throw any more fits here,” he 
warned. “ I’ve had enough of it. You’d 
better clear out.” 

He glanced at Miss Dean. ” Yes! both 
of you.” 

You’ve—^you’ve been spyin’ on him,’’ 
said Mame contemptuously to the cottage 
lady. “ I believe you’re a detective.” 

Miss Dean did not answer the accusa¬ 
tion; she was moving toward the door. 

“ Spy! ” hissed M 2 tme. “ Do your worst. 
I guess I ain’t afraid of you. And—and I 
guess Mr. March ’ll get a divorce if he 
wants one.” 

The door opened before Miss Dean 
reached it, and John William Higgins, 
much out of breath, rushed in, closely fol¬ 
lowed by Augustus j. Tilley. 

“ Who’s—who’s dead?” gasped the fidi- 
erman. 
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Xobccly—yet,” said the Grouch signifi¬ 
cantly. •• What’s the row?” 

•• Heard there was a murder. Knock told 
us,” panted Higgins. He said somebody 
up here was yelling for help.” 

The Grouch threw his arms wide and 
swore without stint. 


CHAPTER XXXII, 

THE SHOW-DOWN, 

F or a short time there was silence in 
the cabin. Its five occupants spent 
the interval in an exchange of glances. 
Hiss Dean, with every semblance of 
calm, had resumed her place near the table, 
Hame still occupied the rocker, her mind 
busied with the problem as to what meas¬ 
ure of hope might be derived from the con¬ 
jugal unhappine.ss of the Grouch. She 
could be certain of nothing, but her spirits 
were distinctly better. 

The Grouch stood with his back to the 
mantel, his legs spread wide and his hands 
in his pockets. Higgins and Tilley were 
side by side, near the door, recovering 
breath with as much expedition as possible. 

'■ Well, are you satisfied there hasn’t 
been a murder?” demanded the Grouch. 

'■ Then what’s the trouble, anyhow?” 
a.5ked Tilley. 

■ We demand to know,” said Higgins. 
Both gentlemen cast glances at Miss 
Dean that were intended to assure her of 
protection; but she was not looking at 
them. 

Marne Brundage raised an angular arm 
and pointed unhesitatingly at the lady of 
the cottage. 

There’s the one that’s made all the 
trouble,” she said. 

Miss Dean smiled faintly, but did not 
avail herself of the opportunity to reply. 

She’s tryin’ to make us all unhappy,” 
continued Marne bitterly. ” Particularly 
me. But she ain’t goin’ to be able to carry 
it out. He and his wife don’t get along, 
anyhotv, and there’s goin’ to be a divorce.” 
Higgins and Tilley blinked dully. 

'Whose wife? What are you talking 
about?” demanded the fisherman. 

“ Mr. March’s wife,” said Marne. 


••'Wife!” exclaimed Hi^ins. 

" Divorce!” a-ied Tilley. 

They stared at the Grouch, who an¬ 
swered with a contemptuous scowl, a part 
of which he also bestowed upon Miss Dean. 

•' You mean to tell this man is mar¬ 
ried?” said Higgins. > 

" Married, but not livin’ with her,” ex¬ 
plained Marne. “ It’s all her fault. She’s 
a devil.” 

Higgins, eyed the Grouch with wonder 
and then with swiftly rising indignation. 

•’ So you’re married, eh?” he said. 
“ Well, ^is is a fine state of affairs. You 
ought to be taken out and horsewhipped. 
Where’s your wife? Deserted, I .suppose— 
the poor woman. 

“ What are you doing up here? Hiding? 
I suppose there’s a warrant of some kind 
out for you and you’re dodging it. Going 
around posing as a single man, too.” 

‘‘ Have I done any posing?” demanded 
the Grouch shaiply. 

” Posing as a single man,” repeated Hig¬ 
gins. “ That’s what you’ve been doing. 
Deceiving everybody. Deceiving that poor 
girl over there. Deceiving Miss Dean, 
Deceiving me. Running away from your 
Avife. and then trying to find somebody 
else’s heart to break.” 

But his wife ought to be run away 
from,” interrupted Marne. “ It’s as good 
as all over between them, anyhow; isn’t it, 
Mr. March?” 

•• Oh, shut up! ” advised the Grouch. 

“ You’re a suspicious character,” re¬ 
sumed Higgins, addressing himself once 
more to the deceiver. “ I always kneAV 
there was something wrong about you. 
You’re a fugitive: I’ll bet any amount you 
are.” 

•‘ Take you for five hundred,” said the 
Grouch quickly. 

Higgins, remembering a previous bet, 
flushed, but did not respond to the chal¬ 
lenge. Miss Dean, to whom nobody was 
paying any attention for the moment, bit 
her lip as she glanced at tlie Grouch. 

•• Yes, sir; you’re a Lothario," declared 
Tilley, wedging his way into the conver¬ 
sation. 

The Grouch guffa'vved. 

“ You can’t deny it,” said the naturalist 
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'warmly. “ Look at all those pictures you 
had! And what the women wrote on them I 
And all the time you have a wife and chil¬ 
dren." 

“ Children?” echoed Mame, rising sud¬ 
denly from the rocker and turning to the 
Grouch. “ You got children, too?” 

‘‘Oh, let him ravel” said the Grouch 
with a careless gesture. 

The introduction of a family as well as 
a wife was a mere inadvertence of speech 
on the part of Tilley. He was entirely 
without information on the point, but now 
that he had blurted the assertion it began 
to assume, in his own mind, great plausi¬ 
bility. Besides, the Grouch had not de¬ 
nied it. 

■■ Who found out he was married, any¬ 
how?” asked Higgins. 

Mame pointed at Miss Dean. 

“ Has he got children, too?” demanded 
Higgins. 

'• My information does not cover that 
point,” answered Miss Dean quietly. 

“ Well, have you?” thundered the fisher¬ 
man, addressing himself to the Grouch. 

The Grouch merely grinned. 

‘‘ See! He doesn’t deny it!” cried Tilley 
in triumph. “ He’s deserted his wife and 
every one of his children.” 

Mame stirred uneasily.’ Every one ” 
sounded sinister. If there were any chil¬ 
dren at all, she hoped they were not too 
numerous. The problem of being a step¬ 
mother w'as new and somewhat appalling. 

Honest, Mr. March, have 3 'ou got a 
family?” she asked tremulously. 

More than I want,” he growled. 

“He admits it!” said the naturalist. 
“ He leaves a wife and a lot of little girls 
and boys in need while he comes up here 
and tries his wiles on innocent and respect¬ 
able people. He’s an unspeakable de¬ 
ceiver.” 

“ villain and a lawbreaker,” affirmed 
Higgins. “ Look at him standing there, 
Avith a lot of starving mouths to feed, and 
all he does is grin.” 

It was true that the Grouch was grin¬ 
ning again and displaying every evidence of 
a stony heart. 

“ I’d hate to be a child of his,” said 
Tilley scornfully. 


Mame Brundage whirled upon the natu¬ 
ralist and thrust out her jaw in a truculent 
fashion. 

“ There ain’t any danger,” she snapped. 
“ If you were a child of his, you’d be 
diff’rent from what you are — you old 
snoop!” 

“Snoop!” repeated Tilley mechanically. 

“ Yes, snoop! If you had a father like 
him you’d be good and kind and brave, and 
you Avouldn’t be feeble - minded and run 
around catchin’ bugs. You’re ahvaj^s 
snoopin’ and snealtin’ and tryin’ to make 
trouble for folks. 

“ You just let Mr. March alone. If he 
ain’t happy in his family life, it ain't his 
fault. There’s lots of people ain’t. 

“ There’s a family down to Hurleyville 
that’s that way. Just because one hasn’t 
made a good choice doesn’t make one a 
wicked man, does it? He ain’t to blame 
if his wife drove him out. He ain’t to 
blame if there’s goin’ to be a divorce. So 
you just mind your own business, and don't 
come snoopin’ around.” 

Tilley swallowed several times, quite 
overwhelmed by the surprise of the attack. 
He was also aware of the fact that the 
fisherman was regarding him attentively. 

“ You are a kind of a snoop,” obsert’ed 
Higgins thoughtfully. 

“ Sir!” 

“ Running around with photographs of 
other people and things like that. There’s 
something queer about you, all right. I 
noticed it from the start. You’d belter 
keep out of this.” 

Mame turned a cold eye upon Higgins. 

“ You’d better mind your own business, 
too,” she advised. “ You’re botherin’ Avith 
Mr. March’s affairs just as much as he is. 
You ain’t a bit better. You ahA'aj'-s used 
to act sensible until she came up here. 

“ Since then you’ve been makin’ a fool 
out of yourself. I ain’t saying you didn’t 
get encouragement, but that don’t e.xcuse 
you any. You and Mr. Tilley hav^e both 
been goin’ around savin’ terrible things 
about Mr. March. You’ve been savin’ he 
was a grouch.” 

The tenant of the cabin became inter¬ 
ested. 

“ You’re the one that called him the 
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Grouch first,” declared Marne, still glaring 
at Higgins. “ I just know it.” 

“ I believe I did,” assented the fisher¬ 
man. “ And it’s true, too. He’s got the 
worst grouch in the world. Hasn’t he, 3Iiss 
Dean?” 

Miss Dean seemed reluctant to be drawn 
into the controversy, for she made no an¬ 
swer. The fact, however, that Higgins had 
mentioned her name reminded Marne that 
she had not completed the round of her 
denunciation. She now faced the lady of 
the cottage. 

You’re a nice one to be sayin’ whether 
anybody’s got a grouch or not,” she said 
haughtily. “ Why, you’re the most undig¬ 
nified lady I ever saw. The way you’ve 
been carryin’ with Mr. Higgins and Mr. 
Tilley is just disgraceful. 

“ And you told me there’s been lots of 
other men, too. You’ve just been lurin’ 
them; that’s what jmu’ve been doin’. I’ve 
seen how they do it in the pictures, and 
I know a vampire when I see one. 

“ I ain’t so easy fooled as you think I 
am. You just kept at it until you got Mr. 
Higgins and Mr. Tilley to propose to you 
—both of ’em.” 

The two gentlemen in question shuffled 
their feet, as though they were doing a 
brother act, although they were far from 
brotherly. 

And then you had the nerve to tell me 
that if you wanted Mr. March you’d go 
and get him,” added Marne. “ That’s 
exactly what you said. Those were her 
very words, Mr. March.” 

The Grouch studied Miss Dean with a 
peculiar look, and that lady endured the 
scrutiny with fortitude. 

“ Did she say that?” asked the Grouch. 

“ You just ask her!” cried Marne. 

“ Yes, I said it,” admitted Miss Dean 
placidly. “ Marigold is exactly right. I 
said I’d go and get him —if I wanted him.” 

“ There! She admits I’m right.” 

“ But since he’s married, of course,” 
added Miss Dean, “ nobody would want to 
go and get him. You wouldn’t want a man 
who was already married, would you. 
Marigold?” 

“ I can wait for my happiness,” answered 
Marne significantly. 
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The Grouch at the time was choking over 
something. 

•• If Miss Dean said anything of the kind 
she only said it in a joke,” declared Hig¬ 
gins, who had been listening to the conver¬ 
sation with great uneasiness. “ She doesn’t 
w^ant anything to do with this man, and she 
did you a kindness tvhcn she warned you 
against him. 

'• Why, she wouldn’t even let him pay a 
bet that she was entitled to collect. That 
shows her opinion of him.” 

There was a loud laugh from the Grouch. 

‘‘I’ve got a receipt for the check,” he 
said. 

The fisherman regarded Miss Dean with 
incredulity and dismay. 

You—you didn’t take it?” he groaned. 

She nodded. 

" Oh, Miss Dean!” 

“■ It was very improper,” said Tilley in 
solemn disapproval. 

"Hoi” exclaimed Mame, with a sour 
smile. AA'hat would you expect from a 
vampire? They never want men’s hearts. 
They just want what they can get out of 
’em.” 

Higgins w’as wagging his head sorrow¬ 
fully, and yet even this was not sufficient 
to shake his faith or alter his determina¬ 
tion. 

Miss Dean,” he said, “ I’m still stand¬ 
ing by you.” 

" Thank you very much, Mr. Higgins.” 

“ I think just the same of you.” 

“ You are more than kind.” 

•• .-\nything that I ever said to you stands 
good now, and I’m ready to prove it be¬ 
fore the world.” 

You may be sure that I’m grateful, 
indeed,” she said. 

“ All this fussing around and arguing,” 
continued Higgins, with a comprehensive 
wave of his arm, “ isn’t doing any good. 
Come—let me take you away from it, Miss 
Dean—Louise. .Ml you’ve got to do is to 
say the word and you’re taken care of for 
life, and the rest of ’em can all go to 
blazes!” 

Miss Dean seemed to be considering this 
unequivocal offer when the naturalist 
stepped forward a pace and held up his 
hand. 
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“ Hold!” he said. “ Miss Dean -will go 
away with nobody but me.” 

He spoke with such solemn authority as 
to command instant and undivided atten¬ 
tion. 

“ I notify you all that Miss Dean is 
under my care,” he continued, “ and that 
when she is in need of protection I will 
afford it.” 

Marne Brundage, her eyes wide with 
wonder, was nervously clasping her hands 
and whispering to herself. She was wit¬ 
nessing what she never dreamed could exist 
save on the screen at Hurlcyville. 

■■ Oh, to think of havin’ them come right 
out in public and fight for you!” she mur¬ 
mured. “ She must have a fatal attrac¬ 
tion." 

Higgins, momentarily silenced, now- 
rallied. 

When did you authorize yourself to 
take charge of Miss Dean?” he demanded. 

“ I did not authorize myself,” answered 
Tilley gravely. “ I was authorized by 
another.” 

The Grouch straightened up suddenly 
and withdrew his hands from his pockets. 
IMiss Dean, for the first time, was startled 
out of her poise. She turned quickly and 
wonderingly upon the naturalist. 

" Who put you in charge of me?" she 
asked. 

Tilley coughed behind his hand. He w^ 
keenly conscious of self-importance. 

1 do not know that I am at liberty to 
disclose it,” he answered. 

'• But I have a right to know,” she said 
firmly. “ You have made a very e.xtraordi- 
nary statement.” 

“ Perhaps I have said too much,” he ob¬ 
served slowly. 

'• Too much or too little, Mr. Tilley. I 
insist on knowing.” 

1’illey was pondering when the voice of 
the Grouch interrupted. 

Go ahead and tell it, Tilley. Every¬ 
body is in on the showdown to-da\^ Xo 
excuses accepted.” 

" Yes: tell!” ordered Higgins fiercely. 

Rut still Tilley hesitated. The Grouch 
advanced from the fireplace. 

"See here!” he said sharply. “Don't 
stand there likeia damned idiot. Go ahead 


with it! You’ve got a lot of explaining 
ahead of you—you fake naturalist!” 

Tilley started. 

“Yes, fake!” repeated the Grouch. 
“I’ve been looking you up—both of you. 
Higgins is just a common hardware dealer. 
But you’re a fake. You’re not a naturalist, 
at all.” 

Miss Dean was giving all her attention 
to the Grouch, and there was an expression 
of lively astonishment in her eyes. 

“ Well,” said Tilley nervously, “ I admit 
that I'm not a naturalist.” 

He glanced ruround at the company to 
learn the effect of this confession. It 
seemed to produce no overpowering sur¬ 
prise. 

“ Having said that, I may as well ex¬ 
plain the rest of it,” he added. 

“Yes; go on!” commanded the Grouch 
in a stern voice; but he was looking at 
Miss Dean. 

Tilley cleared his throat and wiped his 
forehead. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

MISS DEAN TAKES CHARGE. 

“T .\M a special guardian, charged with 

I the safety and welfare of Miss Louise 
Dean,” he said. 

Followed a pause, during which there 
was a restless movement on the part of the 
Grouch, who was staring at Tilley with 
great astonishment in his eyes. 

“ That is what brought me here, that 
is what kept me here—until recently,” 
added Tilley in a precise tone. 

Miss Dean laid her parasol on the table 
and moved a step closer to the man who 
admitted he was not a naturalist. 

“ This is odd,” she said, “ to have a 
guardian and to be unaware of it. Who 
appointed you to be mv guardian, Mr. 
Tilley?” 

“ Mr. Dudley Morgan,” he answered 
gravely. 

“ Mr. Morgan!” she cried. 

“ And who the devil is Mr. Dudley Mor¬ 
gan?” demanded Higgins. 

iMiss Dean interrupted before Tilley 
could answer. 
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“ I’ll explain that,” she said. “ Mr. ilor- 
gan is an old family lawyer and a very dear 
friend. He met me the day I was bom. 
But I did not know that he had chosen a 
guardian for me. 

“He is a very lovely old gentleman 
and— Hold on! I’m not so sure. I’m 
afraid he is a wicked old fraud! I wrote 
to him about ilr. Tilley, and he sent word 
he did not know' anything about him.” 

“ You wrote to him?” asked Tilley in 
surprise. ” Why?” 

“ Because you behaved in such a pe¬ 
culiar manner that I w'as curious to know 
something about you.” 

“ Nobody can find out anything about 
him,” remarked the Grouch. “ I wrote, 
too.” 

“ I beg you will give me an opportunity 
to explain,” said Tilley. “ I can do it bet¬ 
ter if I am not interrupted.” 

'* Explain then,” said Higgins grimly. 

'• I have been known to Mr. Morgan for 
a long time,” said the ex-naturalist. “ I 
have served him in several capacities. I 
have been a member of his household. He 
has always had full confidence in my trust¬ 
worthiness. He—” 

Miss Dean gave a little cry. 

“ I’m beginning to remember. It’s a long 
time ago. Weren’t vou the butler, Mr. 
Tilley?” 

“ Miss Dean, I w'as,” he answered with a 
bow. " But I do not remember you. How¬ 
ever, that is past. I speak now of another 
and later period.” 

“ A butler!” sneered Higgins. 

Tilley paid no attention. 

'• Mr. Morgan, a short time ago, sent for 
me,” he continued. “ He told me that a 
valued client of his was leaving the citj' 
upon a venture w’hich caused Ijim some de¬ 
gree of worry. She was an estimable yoimg 
lady, he said, but one of strong will and 
occasionally of sudden impulses. 

“ Those were his exact words. She was 
going away alone, he said, and while he had 
no intention of attempting to interfere with 
her in any w'ay, he considered it important 
that she should be under a watchful eye at 
all times. He wanted to have somebody 
near her who could serve as a protector and 
adviser, in case of need. 


*■ He selected me for that purpose. The 
young lady did not know that she was to 
be in the care of a guardian, and she must 
not,be made to suspect it at any time, Mr. 
Morgan cautioned me. He had learned 
where she had gone; I believe he did this 
by making inquiries of an express company. 
It appears that she did not consult him 
about her going.” 

” It’s—it’s a movie! ” whispered Marne 
to herself. 

“ He gave me her address and her 
name,” said Tilley. “ In order that I might 
be sure to identify her, he showed me her 
picture.” 

“ Now I understand why you said ‘ My 
goodness!’ the first time we met,” observed 
Miss Dean. 

“ Yes,” said Tilley with a bow. ” I 
recognized you. Well, to be brief, I came 
here in accordance with the instructions of 
Mr. Morgan. He told me that it would be 
necessary for me to have a plausible reason 
for my stay at the farm; he left that part 
of it to my judgment. 

“ So I decided that I would appear as a 
naturalist. I may say that this was not 
entirely a deception; for, while I make no 
claims to scientific attainments, I have al¬ 
ways taken a more or less particular in¬ 
terest in insectivora. Therefore, I said I 
was an entomologist.” 

“ The liar!” growled Higgins. 

“ In that fashion I introduced myself,” 
continued the ex-naturalist, “ and as such I 
have endeavored to conduct myself. Mr. 
Morgan had instructed me particularly to 
observe whether Miss Dean had the atten¬ 
tions of any gentlemen thrust upon her, to 
preserve her from such annoyance, if neces¬ 
sary, and, in short, to stand between her 
and the world. I have done my duty to 
the best of my abilities.” 

“ Did Mr. Morgan suggest that you 
should ask me to marry you?” inquired 
Miss Dean. 

Mr. Tilley coughed and embarked upon 
another speech. 

“ I feel that a word of explanation is due 
with regard to that,” he said “ He did not 
so instruct me. But he said specifically 
that Miss Dean was to be protected from 
harmful influences. 
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“ I discovered, immediately after my ar¬ 
rival, that one person was already thrusting 
himself upon her.” He eyed Higgins coldly. 
“ Later I had cause to suspect that another 
might develop similar tendencies.” He 
eyed the Grouch. “ In order to forestall 
any undesirable results, I deemed it neces¬ 
sary to pay attentions to Miss Dean my¬ 
self. I sought a monopoljf of her society. 
I endeavored in every way possible to guard 
her from threatening danger.” 

So that’s the reason you asked me to 
marry you!” exclaimed Miss Dean. 

Tilley held up a deprecating hand. 

‘‘ Only at first, IMiss Dean; only at first,” 
he said hastily. “ I will admit that at the 
time I first offered marriage I had no se¬ 
rious intention except to prevent others 
from taking a similar course.” 

‘‘ Then you were an excellent actor, Mr. 
Tilley,” she assured him. 

Having launched myself upon such a 
course, however, I soon found that the 
matter had Ijecome very serious, indeed, so 
far as I was personally concerned,” he went 
on. “I came to have an extremely high 
regard for Miss Dean. I still have it. It 
is a sincere and true regard.” 

“• Which is why, I suppose,” Miss Dean 
remarked, “ you attempted to take a photo¬ 
graph of me by flash-iight.” ~ 

*• At all times I felt that it was necessary 
to keep my employer fully informed as to 
your doings,” he said sadly. “ I meant no 
offense. I was merely faithful to my trust. 
I own that the result surprised me.” 

It might well,” said Miss Dean with a 
faint smile. “ It happens that you did not 
take that picture, at all. It was taken by 
the photographer in the village.” 

Tilley breathed a great sigh. The Grouch 
was staring at Miss Dean with slowly 
.widening eyes. 

“ You relieve much of my anxiety,” said 
the ex-naturalist. “ And yet there is some¬ 
thing strange about it, in that case. For 
there was evidence that another picture had 
really been taken. I have never seen it.” 

The Grouch’s eyes were anxious, but 
Miss Dean gave him no reassuring sign. 

“ I believe,” continued Tilley, “ that I 
have said all that is necessary to explain 
matters. While it may be that I have 


violated my employer’s confidence, develop¬ 
ments seemed to make it imperative. 

‘‘ I have done my best. Miss Dean, to act 
as a faithful guardian. I have so reported 
to Mr. Morgan.” 

“The dear old man!” murmured Miss 
Dean. 

“ And now,” said Tilley with an earnest 
gesture, “ and in the presence of all this 
company. Miss Dean, I renew the offer of 
my heart and hand. I feel that the charge 
of caring for you, so unexpectedly thrust 
upon me by Mr. Morgan, has become a 
life-duty. 

“ .\s I have said before, I am not with¬ 
out modest means. I ask, madam, for the 
privilege of making you happy.” 

He paused impressively as he awaited the 
verdict. 

“I said it was a movie!” exclaimed 
Mame. 

The Grouch was watching Miss Dean 
with steady eyes, and once she met him 
with a long, even glance. Each seemed on 
the verge of speaking, yet each waited for 
the other. 

Higgins stepped forward, and if a sturdy 
elbow jostled the ex-naturalist to one side 
he made no apology for it. 

“ Wait, Miss Dean,” he beseeched in a 
tone that was also suggestive of a com¬ 
mand. “ Wait, before you consider any 
such proposition. Of course, you won’t 
consider it; but wait. 

“ You can’t have anything to do with a 
faker like that. He’s been spying on you 
and deceiving everybody else. He hasn’t 
got an honest hair in his head. Nobody 
would trust him after this. Don’t marry 
him, Miss Dean!” 

“ You really wouldn’t advise it?” she 
asked doubtfully. 

“Good Lord, no!” shouted Higgins. 

“ There’s only one man around here you 
can marry—diat’s me!” 

“The field is narrowing!” she mur¬ 
mured, with another glance at the Grouch, 
although she did not seem to be addressing 
him. Higgins observed the glance. 

“ You couldn’t marry him if you wanted 
to!” he cried. “ He’s got a wife!” 

“ It ain’t for long,” Mame reminded him 
sharply. “ There’s goin’ to be a divorce.” 
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“They’re both deceivers!” declared the 
hsherman stubbornly. “ Neither one of ’em 
can be trusted as far as you can cast a 
white plug up at my lake. Just listen to 
me, Miss Dean: I know I’m in the hard¬ 
ware business, but I’ve got a clean and 
honest heart, and I’ll take care of you and 
be good to you and do anything you ask, if 
you’ll only marry me. 

“Honest, I will! I’ll take you away 
from both of these fakers, and if they ever 
try to bother you again, let ’em look out 
for me!” 

He glowered at the fakers as he awaited 
her answer. 

Miss Dean stood irresolute. She looked 
gravely at Tilley, and then with equal 
solemnity at Higgins. After that her glance 
went to the Grouch. She had watched him 
for but a few seconds ’when her lower lip 
,J)egan to twitch suspiciously and suggestive 
little wrinkles appeared at the comers of 
her eyes. 

The Grouch became a man of Avords and 
of action. He stepped forward from his 
place at the mantelpiece and carefully sur¬ 
veyed the company with an amazingly 
cheerful grin. 

“ Tilley,” he said. “ And you, too, Hig¬ 
gins. You’re a couple of dubs! You may 
know how to hunt bugs and fish, but what 
you don't know about hunting a lady would 
fill the Astor Library. Let me show you 
exactly how it ought to be done.” 

Marne arose e.xpectantly from the rocker, 
but the Grouch did not see her. Walking 
directly to Miss Dean, and with the utmost 
assurance, he seized her in his arms and 
kissed her shamelessly on the lips—three 
times! 

“ Oh, you villain!” cried Miss Dean. 

Higgins and Tilley sprang forward, then 
halted suddenly. 

For while Miss Dean had called the 
Grouch a villain in no uncertain tone, she 
had made no attempt to struggle out of his 
arms. She was, in fact, laughing up into 
his face, while her dark head burrowed 
itself contentedly against his shoulder. 

Marne Brundage folded abruptly into the 
rocker. She had no speech for this. 

“ There!” said the Grouch as he glanced 
over the top of Miss Dean’s head and 


beamed upon Higgins and Tilley. “ When 
you really want a lady, that’s the way to 
get her. Isn’t it, Louise?” 

“You’re a miserable old grouch!” she 
said stoutly. 

He kissed her three times more for that 
and grinned again. 

“ G-g-good Heavens!” exclaimed Tilley 
in a tone of the deepest horror. 

“ My Lord, Miss Dean! He’s married!” 
shouted Higgins. 

She twisted her head around and smiled 
at them. 

“ You can bet anything you like, he’s 
married! ” she said. “ He’s married to me.” 

Save for an alarming series of moans that 
came from the rocker, there was a minute 
of silence in the cabin. Tilley stood moisten¬ 
ing his dry lips, while perspiration rolled 
from the forehead of the honest fisherman. 
The Grouch was amusing himself by twist¬ 
ing a strand of dark hair around his fingers, 
which seemed eager and hungry for the 
touch of it. 

“ Married?” faltered Tilley in hollow 
voice. 

“ Entirely so,” affirmed the lady whose 
head still rested against the Grouch’s shoul¬ 
der. “ My name is Mrs. David March. 
I’ll leave it to the Grouch.” 

“ Married for five years,” he said, nod¬ 
ding. “ But I’m not a grouch.” 

“ Oh, but you are, my dear!” 

“ Confound it, Louise, I’m not!” 

“ What? Are we starting again?” she 
asked, looking up at him. 

“ No! ” he shouted. “ Not in a thousand 
years! But I tell you I’m not a grouch. 
Al least, not any more.” 

“ See here, David! ” she said. “ If you’re 
going to be a reformer, I won’t love you. 
I don’t want a stranger; I want my hus¬ 
band. I want you to be a grouch!” 

He sighed as fondly as a youth. 

“ I’ll be anything you say,” he answered 
lovingly. 

Marne Brundage had at last reached the 
point of speech. She straightened in her 
chair and pointed at Mr. and Mrs. David 
March with a trembling finger. 

“ False—^both of you!” she cried. “Oh, 
that I should live to see this!” 

Louise Dean March smiled at her. 
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“ Marigold.” she said, “ it’s excellent 
that you lived to see it, because it's going 
to do you a world of good. I feel, how¬ 
ever, that we do ow’e a word of explanation 
to all of you. Will you explain, or shall I, 
David?” 

“ You do it,”, he said. 

Well, it’s really quite simple,” said the 
lady of the cottage. “ We had a quarrel— 
a most tremendous one. We’ve had little 
ones before, of course; but this was really 
terrific I ’’ 

'■ A humdinger!” affirmed the Grouch. 

"Yes—a humdinger!” she agreed. “I 
started it.” 

The Grouch shook his head. 

‘‘ Xo, Louise; I did.” 

“ David! ” 

” But I did. On the level, I did!” 

“ Keep still 1 ” she sternly commanded, 
squeezing his arm. “ What an awful 
grouch you are! Please let me start the 
quarrel!” 

“ Oh, all right! ” he sighed. “ But you’re 
an intolerable woman!” 

When.he loves me most he calls me an 
intolerable woman!” she e.xplained.' “I 
think it’s beautiful. At any rate, I started 
the quarrel, and it went on so wonderfully 
that I left him and said I’d never come 
back. And he told me that w^ould be Just 
fine! Didn’t you, Dave?” 

!‘ Uhulr! ” 

“Oh, he was so ster-r-rn!” said Mrs. 
IMarch, puckering her features into the 
deepest frown she could summon. “ He 
looked so grand and noble!” She glanced 
briefly at Marigold. 

“ I wanted to kiss him good-by, but I 
didn’t dare, because then I might not have 
run away. After I left the house I sent him 
a note saying I was enclosing my wedding- 
ring.” 

“But you didn’t enclose it,” said the 
Grouch. 

“ I know. I changed my mind about 
that.” 

Little devil!” he said. “ Now you can 
go and put it on again.” 

She held up her left hand. 

“ I put it on this morning,” she re¬ 
marked, “ as soon as I decided to take 
charge of things.” 


It was a plain little ring, but in the eyes 
of Marne Brundage its dull glow was mon¬ 
strous and hateful. 

I sent a note to Mr. Morgan, telling 
him what I had done,” continued Mrs. 
March, “ and I told him I was resuming 
my maiden name. I didn’t tell him where 
I was going, but Mr. Tilley has explained 
that. I just wanted to disappear, and when 
I heard this was a wonderful place to dis¬ 
appear in, I came up!” 

“ I wasn’t far behind you,” declared the 
Grouch in a tone of triumph. 

She reached up and pinched his ear. 

“ That was the best part of all of it!” 
she exclaimed. “ Never in all your life did 
you ever pay me such a compliment as that. 
It was splendid of you. I was so proud of 
it that I wanted to come up here and kiss 
you the minute you arrived. 

“ But, of course, I couldn’t, because of 
the quarrel. I just had to keep on being 
Miss Dean.” 

“ Know how I found out where you 
Avere?” demanded the Grouch. 

“ How?” 

“ You wrote the address on a piece of 
paper all crumpled up. It was at the bot¬ 
tom of the waste-basket, alongside your 
writing-desk.” 

She nodded contentedly. 

" I kneAv you’d search the waste-basket,” 
she said. “ I put it where you’d be sure to 
kick it when you made your entrance into 
the room.” 

Marne Brundage arose from her chair 
and smoothed her skirt. 

“ Oh, the deceitfulness of mankind!” she 
said, and walked out of the cabin. 

Augustus J. Tilley coughed and moved 
toward the door. 

“ I’ll—I’ll send my final report to Mr. 
Morgan to-day,” he said stiffly, and fol¬ 
lowed Marne. 

Only Higgins remained to contemplate 
the ruin of his hopes. But Higgins was 
game. He swallowed hard and forced a 
grin. 

“ IMrs. Grouch,” he began, “ I~ Oh, I 
beg your pardon, ma’am! It slipped— 
honestly. Mrs. March—” 

She interrupted him by eloping her 
hands in delight. 
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“ Oh, don’t apologize, Mr. Higginsl Say 
it again! I love it!” 

“No, Mrs. March; I didn’t mean it, 
truly. I just want to wish you every hap¬ 
piness there is to be had in life. I want 
you to know that all the while I’ve been 
sincere! ” he said mournfully. “ .\nd, of 
course, any time—” 

“ Fat chance!” said the Grouch. “ But 
good luck to you, anyhow, Higgins!” 

“Good luck, Grouch!” and the fisher¬ 
man walked heavily out of the cabin. 

After the Grouch had fooled with her 
hair for a while, and after she had hugged 
his neck and boxed his ears and cried just 
a small bit, he suddenly remembered some¬ 
thing. 

Louise! That photograph! The one 
of me and Mame!” 

“ I was weak and destroj ed it.” she said. 

That contented him for a while. Then 
she remembered something. 

“ Dave! The night you were sick—did 
you know I was in the cabin?” 

Did I?” he exclaimed. “ That’s why I 
paid the bet.” 

“ Which reminds me that you owe me a 
pair of slippers, my dear!” 

“ I don’t really owe you a pair,’’ he said, 
“• but—” 

She seized his arm and hugged it quite 
tenderly. 

“ Man, dear, but I love you!” she said, 
laughing. “ Come over and look at vour- 
self.” 

She dragged him before the mirror and 
they stood for a while contemplating their 
images. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Grouch,’’ she announced 
with a bow. 

“ Ah, now, let up, Louise! Never again, 
I tell you!” 

“ Dave! Dave!” she pleaded. '• Please 
don’t swear off! Please be a grouch, if I 
ask you to be one! Don’t you dare go and 
ruin your character! 

“ Don’t you dare be good-natured and 
stupid! Don’t you— But what’s the use 
of fussing about it, anyhow? You couldn’t 
help being a grouch, if you tried a thousand 
years! Oh, stop, Dave! Let go! You 
Grouch! Grouch!” 

'• You intolerable little devil!” he barked. 


“Hold still! I want to kiss you behind 
your ear!” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
mame’s diary. 

T he story did not end to Marigold’s 
entire satisfaction, as witness the 
following, which we have reprinted 
from the Daily News: 

(Staff Correspondence.) 

I think I am dicing. At any rate I am wait¬ 
ing away and going into a decline. It woud better 
be so because all life is false. I have put the 
cupp to my lips and when one has done that one 
knows what one is talking about. They are still 
here but 1 cannot speak of them. I will not be 
unwomanly and theirforc what can I do agenst a 
vampire. Nothing. I have cryed so I can cry 
no more. It seams the fount of teare is dryed 
up. Perhaps when I am gone he will understand 
that is if he finds out I am gone. Mr. Tilly went 
today not saying goodby to me or to any of 
them. He told Pop the insccks here were not 
satisfactory. But he is false like all the rest. He 
did not leave me any adress so I will never hear of 
him agen but what care I. Mr. Higgens stays at 
the lake all the time. His spirrit is broken like 
mine. I tryed to comfort him today but it was 
no use. He said to leave him alone. I never 
new untill everything came out on that awful day 
how romantic he is. But he is not for me. No¬ 
body is for I have now become a rcclewse. I am 
writing a scenario of what hapened but every 
word tares a drop of blood out of my hart. Still 
1 will write it and perhaps I will play in it. Who 
knows. A1 I ask is to live untill it is done. 

It is strange how I keep on liveing but I have 
my work to do and I suppose that is why. Mr. 
Higgens never conies down from the laJcc any 
more so I have to go up there. I thought we 
might vveap together. But he said no he did not 
weap ever. He is very hard to comfort. They 
arc staying at the cabin. Today she offered me 
two pares of her Sunday stockens but I si>irned 
them in her presence and his for they are both 
false. I found the stockens layed across Jlic back 
of a chair afterward. Maybe I can ware them 
down to Hurleyville if I shoud live that long 
which I do not believe. At any rate I shall be 
prepared for everything. The seenario is in the 
third real. I am the heroine but it is hard to 
make him the hero after what hapened. I tryed 
to read it today to Mr. Higgens but he swore 
and for a moment I thought it was another speak¬ 
ing. Alas it was not for he does not come near 
me. Joe Gildersleeve has had his pay razed but 
that is nothing to one who has higher ames in 
life. 
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Well they have gone at last. Nock drove them 
away in the buckboard. They said goodby but 
all 1 did was to give him a look that will hawnt 
him to his grave. I gave her a look to and she 
must have known what it ment. Their was hate 
in it. They staid five days after it hapened both 
ackling very silly and calling each other names 
and kissing each other. I do not see how they 
can look each other in the face the hippocrits. 
After .she was gone I found she had left two of 
her dresses and a hat. But everything will need 
makeing over that is if I should live long enough. 
I am still in a dcclmc but it seams as if perhaps I 
am doomed to live and bare my sorrow. Mr. Hig- 
gens did not come down from the lake to see 
them go. I told him that Pop said he was catch¬ 
ing more fish than the law allowed but he said 

to - with the law he did not care what 

hapened to him. That shows what ruin a woman 
can do. I was to have finished the secnario 
to-night showing the deth of the vampire all in 
rags and poverty. But I cannot finish it to-night 
because Joe Gildersleeve is comeing out in his 
buggey and Mom says it is all right for me to go. 
So I must lay my sorrow aside for a little while 
(The 


but it will come back to me in the still hours of 
the night. It is almost certin to come back. 
Joe Gildersleeve does not want me to go down to 
Hurleyville this fall but I will take orders from no 
man. Who is he to control ray actions. Nothing 
but a station agent althow they did raze his pay 
which is now' good. His buggey is new. Ah how- 
can I laugh and make believe I am happy when 
grief is gnawing at my sole. 

Joe Gildersleeve says if I go down to Hurley¬ 
ville in Octolier he will follow me for a weak. Ah 
what is this fatel attraction about me. It makes 
me afrade of myself. The seenario is not done 
yet but their is lots of time. Mr. Higgens leaves 
next week but I showed him I was indiferent. 
Their is something wrong with the scales at the 
station where Joe weighed me because I know I 
am not so heavy after being in a decline. Ah 
well even if I do live I shall be brave. I am re¬ 
solved to go to Hurleyville and if I am followed 
it will not be my fault. I never encourraged any 
man and I will not encourrage him. And yet I 
am helpless. What can one do agenst fate. 
Nothing, 
end.) 
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THE OLD STORY 

BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 


CHE dropped her glove; 

I knelt to lift the dainty thing, 
And, as I gave it, felt the sting 
Of love. 


She dropped a glance 
Before my stammered words of praise; 
Then sought anew my ardent gaze, 
Askance. 

She dropped a sigh. 

Who could, by eager love made bold, 
The old. old story long withhold? 

Not I! 

_ She dropped a tear. 

And turned her lovely face' away; 

Her trembling hand in mine still lay, 

So dear! 

.Ah, can you guess 
The little word she shyly dropped— 

The one sweet word with kisses stopped? 
Twas “ Yes!” 




T here is a statement that has been current for a good many centuries, and that 
is based on the very highest authority, to the effect that there is more joy over 
the return of one strayed lamb to the fold than there is in the perfect safety of 
the other ninety and nine. We might paraphrase this with perfect truth in the maga¬ 
zine publishing business and say that there is less joy over a dozen good stories from 
tried writers than over one good one from a new writer. 

So you will understand that when we say that we are very much pleased to be 
able to introduce to you next week a new writer, it is not a mere polite form, but an 
actual ebullition of joy. To be sure we should be partially used to it by this time; 
introducing new and highly promising writers is one of the best little things we do; 
but at that, even to us, they do not come often enough to induce ennui. 

The story to which we refer is the novelette for next week— 

THE GIRL IN THE GOLDEN ATOM 

BY RAY CUMMINGS 


and as a flight of pure imagination, plus a most unusual scientific knowledge, and plus 
again a rare pow’er of fantasy and delicate romance, it is our firm belief that it has 
few equals either in modern fiction or the classics. However, that is only our opinion, 
and as a matter of fact we—and doubtless you also—are more interested in your 
verdict. 

Of course if yours is the type of mind that cares only for the strictly realistic, 
why, then, this story is not for you; but if you like to follow the weird flights of fancy 
of an extraordinarily vivid imagination, then don’t forget the novelette next week. 

S Jt 


E very newspaper reader knows the name of Philip Gibbs, perhaps the greatest 
correspondent that the great war produced. Xot so many know that even before 
the terrible struggle started Mr. Gibbs was one of the outstanding young writing 
men of England—a novelist, editor, essayist, and journalist of much ability. 

Just before he was called to the work that made him internationally famous Mr. 
Gibbs finished writing a novel for the All-Story Weekly. It dealt with the truly 
terrible conditions under which a certain particularly unfortunate class of British 
labor was forced to work and live. It was too important a piece of work to offer to a 
world whose every thought was centered on the clash of huge armies on the western 
front, so it was decided to postpone its publication until the reading public had 
returned to its normal interests. Happily, that time has now arrived, so in next week’s 
number we will start 


MISERY MANSIONS 


BY PHILIP GIBBS 


a six-part serial that will rank as one of the outstanding fictional events of the year. 
Aside from giving the reader an unforget able picture of the slums of London and 
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of the lives of the unfortanates who dwell therein, it is a romance of much power and 
charm. The characters are living, breathing, suffering, real men and women, and the 
hero, Paul Whiteleaf, the son of a wealthy manufacturer who gives up ever>'thing 
he holds dear to follow the dictates of his conscience, is a man who will live long in 
your memory. All in all, “ MISERY MANSIONS ” is a story that you will find well 
worth reading. ^ ^ 


N OW that Achmed Abdullah has come into his 
own as one of the outstanding masters of the 
short story in America, the recognition accorded 
him by Edward O’Brien, when he listed “ A 
Simple Act of Piety” among the best twenty 
stories published in America in igiS, does as much 
honor to the critical acumen of Mr. O’Brien as 
to the brilliant talent of Captain Abdullah, by 
birth and tradition an Arab, by education both 
French and English, by profession a soldier, and 
by choice an American. All All-Storv Weekly 
stories are good stories, but a story by Ab¬ 
dullah is by way of an event. Next week we 
offer you another Pell Street tale, which the author 
calls ‘HIMSELF, TO HIMSELF ENOUGH.” 
This is as fine a piece of work as a little Whistler 
etching, and as arresting a story as you will find, 
if you search the whole field of fiction for the 
month of March. 

Included in a volume of short stories which 
Captain Abdullah is publishing this spring, 
“ HIMSELF, TO HIMSELF ENOUGH ” is put 
into your hands before the book is hot from the 
Putnam Press. Make no mistake, no magazine in 
.America can duplicate our record—two stories in 
one number of our magazine—stories of unusual 
distinction—by two giants of the pen put at your 
command several weeks in advance of the books, 
and at a mere fraction of their cost. 

The authentic teller of tales shares the divine 
prerogative of the poet. Both are born, not made. 
This is one reason why we think certain tales of 
George Gilbert will “ carry on ” after much of 
the sensational fiction of the moment has been 
buried' with free verse and cubism. Anyhow, he 
has discovered a field rich in inspiration, and 
possessing the perennial charm that lies in real 
imaginative vision, and the glamour and allure of 
primitive people, whose primal passions and tem¬ 
peraments have not been inhibited by uplift 
movements and the complications of the stock- 
market. Take such a tale of Gilbert as we ofier 
in next week's All-Story Weekly, “ IN WHOM 
THERE IS NO GUILE.” Here is a perfect gem 
of a story strung on an Eastern string of “ life is 
heavy, flowers are sweet, woman is deceitful, 
honey has a certain pleasing flavor, yet bees sting 
and elephants often go must and run amok." If 
this story fails to hold you, you cannot be held, 
You are beyond the reach of real fiction, and we 
would recommend the “ Congressional Record.’’ 

Jt 

Few people not in the secret ever surmise the 
mountains that have been climbed or the chasms 


that have been crossed before the photographs, 
which make our Sunday supplements so deserved¬ 
ly popular, have been secured. Many a daring 
journalist's feats must go unchronicled and re¬ 
ceive no further recognition than the spontaneous 
acclaim of his comrades b ink, because the public 
never penetrate the mysteries of the newspaper 
shop. Raymond S. Spears’s story in next week’s 
magazine, “W’HEN A MAN’S CRAZY,” gives 
you a peep behind the curtain of the photographic 
end of a great newspaper, and on this account, 
as well as for the sake of the story, we opine you 
will accord it the attention which it deserves. 


AN OFFER FROM MR. HOLLOWAY 
Who has The Cavalier tor July, 1913? 

I will pay twenty cents each for the four 
July, 1913, numbers of the Cavalier (July 
5, 12, 19, and 26) containing my serial, 
“The Mummy-Case of Pharaoh,” to any 
reader who can supply them. Please write. 
Do not forward until you hear from me. 
Address: 

WILLIAM HOLLOWAY, 

2299 Andrews Avenue, 
University Heights, 

The Bronx, New York. 


REMEMBER BING HARVARD IS MARRIED 

To THE Editor : 

Enclosed find forty-five cents in stamps, for 
which please send me the last number of “Who 
Am I?” and the last two numbers of “Lady- 
fingers.” These are the only numbers of your 
most interesting magazine I have missed since the 
Cavalier and All-Story were combined. I have 
been a reader of your magazine for about seven 
years, that Is to say, a reader of the Cavalier up to 
the time that it htcamt the AU-Story Cavalier, and 
since then I have read nothing but the All-Story 
Weekly, with an occasional copy of The Argosy; 
but only ones before have I written to you. That 
was about four years ago. I hope to see this 
letter in print before very long; but then I sup¬ 
pose you get so many requests of the same nature 
that you have only space enough to print the best 
ones, among which I do not fit. 

The last “ Night Wind ” story was rather a dis¬ 
appointment. When I see “ Night Wind ” in your 
contents page I am all tuned up to see a little 
action by Bing Harvard, of which there was very 
little in the last one of this series. It was all 
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Lady Kate. "The Untamed” was a line story, 
to which I hope to see a sequel. “ After His Own 
Heart" was great. Wish I had Tom Duncan’s 
pep. At present I am reading the Februaiy- i 
number containing the first instalment of "A 
Shortage In Perfumes," which promises to be as 
good as your preceding Janie Frete stories. 

See if you can get another Fincher story soon. 
The last one, “ Pinchcr Puts One Over," was 
good, but I am not satisfied; I want more of 
him. I could go on mentioning stories I have 
enjoyed for a month if I wanted to. but suffice it 
to say, with few exceptions they are good. One 
of the c.xceptions is E. K. Means; he means well, 
of course; but his stories do not appeal to me. 
Where are your old Cavalier writers? Don't they 
ever get a generous spell and contribute a story? 
I would like to see more of the old-timers' stories, 
as they w-cre the first I knew. I shall anxiously 
watch every mail for the numbers requested in 
this letter, and I hope you won’t keep me wailing 
too long. Here's wishing you success. 

Euw.tUD SOMMERH.\LDER. 

Jersey City, New Jersey. 


GOOD FOR ALL THE FAMILY 

To THE Editor: 

Enclosed find two dollars, for which please re¬ 
new my subscription for six months to the All- 
Story Weekly, beginning with the February i 
issue. I certainly do enjoy reading this maga¬ 
zine. All my life I have enjoyed reading, but 
now nearly all my reading is limited to the All- 
Story Weekly, as with my household duties I 
haven't lime for other magazines or novels; and, 
in my opinion the All-Story Weekly is the best 
of them all. In regard to the stories in this maga¬ 
zine, one thing in particular I appreciate—all the 
stories are clean, and I can gladly pass them on 
to my fourteen-ycar-old brother, who enjoys them 
also. He takes them home, and my mother 
reads the stories at night to all the family. 

I liked “Koyala the Beautiful." but please, 
though, don't let poor Peter Cross go wandering 
around all alone; let us have a sequel to that, 
also " The Texan.’' Both of these are such dandy 
fellows it just hurts to think of them being so 
lonesome. Please don't publish pictures; they 
would take up too much room that could be 
used for the story. Anyway, who needs pictures 
when they read the stories in the All-Story 
Weekly? All the characters are real people to 
me, and as I read I am right there in the story. 
Don't care much for the " different" stories, but 
am sure lots of people do. Am also glad nearly all 
the authors stay on Mother Earth for material, 
only notice a few find it so dull here on earth 
that they have to go to Mars and other planets. 

I believe I enjoy the real, every-day " live happy 
ever after stories " of the people of our own beauti¬ 
ful planet best of all Please be sure and start the 
renewal for the si.x months with the February i 
issue, as I don’t want to miss a copy. Best re¬ 


gards to the All-Story Weekly, and with good 
wishes for its continued success, I am, 

Atlanta, Georgia. Mrs. M. E. H.irkins. 


GROWS BEHER ALL THE TIME 

To The Editor : 

Enclosed please find $2.50, one dollar each for 
subscriptions to the All-Story Weekly and The 
Argosy for three months, and fifty cents for back 
numbers of both—the All-Story Weekly, De¬ 
cember 7, 1918, and January 18, 1919; of 7'ke 
Argosy, October 26, December 7, 1918, and Janu¬ 
ary 18, 1919. My husband and I consider our¬ 
selves pioneers with the All-Story Weekly as 
we began with No. i Cavalier. Husband read the 
All-Story at that time, but I did not care for it 
so much, and when they were joined, was very 
much disappointed. But they grew better all the 
time, so kept reading; so when the name of 
Cavalier was dropped did not feel so badly. We 
were not so steady with The Argosy, but since it 
has been made a weekly have taken it up again, 
and do not wish to drop it. 

We like all northern stories, Semi-Dual stories, 
and Western stories. “The Joyous Trouble- 
Maker ” and “ The Girl in Khaki" were fine. 
The authors we like best are Edgar Rice Bur¬ 
roughs, Max Brand, J. U. Giesy, Junius B. Smith, 
Perley Poore Sheehan, George Allan England, and 
others. Of course there are some we do not like 
as well; but we read all, whether we like them or 
not. We will be pleased to get the back numbers, 
as there are stories in them that we would like to 
read, and to have our subscriptions begin with the 
February i, 1919, number. My husband joins me 
in wishing the All-Story Weekly (and Argosy) 
all the best good luck in the world; and if it keeps 
as good work as the present time, we know it 
w'ill have. Mrs. D. W. Ingles. 

Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


UTTLE HEART-BEATS 

While traveling through the devastated towns 
of northern France in an American box car it was 
my good fortune to discover an October All- 
Story Weekht. 

" Safe and Sane," by a certain Tod Robbins, 
left as profound an impression with me which will 
last as long as the Argonne Forest will with the 
dough-boy. 

Here's to the All-Story Weekly and good old 
Tod Robbins, and wishing all the folks back 
home a happy New Ifear, I am, respectfully yours, 
Serct. Chester H. Haire. 

Sth A. A. M. G. Bn., Co. C., 

American Exped. Forces, 

Beauchemin, France. 


Have read the All-Story Weekly for years, 
and it is not one of the best, but the best. The 
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serials arc line, with a few exceptions. Stories of 
the type of “ Safe and Sane ’’ arc, I presume, 
needed, but do not appeal to every one. One of 
the Ix-st serials, and the very best you have ever 
produced, to my idea, was “ His j#’emporary 
Wife." The present serials arc fine; one of the 
best running is “The Untamed." The complete 
novels arc usually above the standard. Can you 
not give us a few sporting stories once in a while? 
A serial on sporting life would surely appeal to 
ninety per cent of your readers. 

With best wishes and sincere hopes that the 
Ai-i.-Story Weekly will continue to be as good 
as ever, I beg to remain. 

Yours very truly, 

Sanford, Mississippi. Wm. B, B.\ldy, 

Having read the All-Story Weekly for about 
three years, I thought I wmuld like to tell you 
that I think it sure is one great magazine. Have 
just finished reading “ Broadway Bab,” by John¬ 
ston McCuIley. I think it and “ The Texan ” 
were surely great. Let us have some more by the 
authors of these two. I also enjoyed very much 
the story, “ Who Wants a Green Bottle?" by Tod 
Robbins; as a “ different ” story it is more dif¬ 
ferent than the most different story I have seen 
yet. .^nd, by the way, I would like to see a 
sequel to “The Texan.” You know, we left Tex 
on the desert with his pare! Bat. It is said that 
man should not live alone, so I, for one, think 
there arc great possibilities in that for a sequel. 
Well, I will close, as ever, a loyal All-Story 
W'eekly fan, C. Raymond Smothers. 

Newark, Ohio. 

Have been a reader of the All-Story Weekly 
and The Argosy for about one year, and words 
arc inadequate to c.xpress the pleasure that I have 
derived in reading them. Heading the All-Story 
Weekly list is “ Everyman's Land ” (wonderful 
narrative of France rewon); knockers of the 
Williamsons’ story show lack of appreciation. 
Following this I surely did enjoy “ White Tigers ” 
(Sheehan’s best); “ Koyala the Beautiful ” (thrill¬ 
ing tale of the tropics); “ Palos of the Dog Star 
Pack " (want a sequel to this); “ The Pirate Wo¬ 


man’’ ((wonderfully descriptive); “Twenty-Six 
Clues’’ (the mystery of mysteries), and ‘'The 
Substitute Millionaire ” (delightfully entertain¬ 
ing). I have so many favorite authors that it is 
almost impossible to name them all; but here are 
a few of them: G. W. ^den, the Williamsons, 
G. A. England, C. B. Stilson, Edgar Rice Bur¬ 
roughs, Achmed Abdullah, Edgar Franklin, Max 
Brand, C. A. Seltzer, J. U. Giesy, Isabel Ostrander, 
E. K. Means, H. Bedford-Jones, Stephen Chal¬ 
mers, R. A. Bennet, and M. I. Taylor. With best 
wishes for further success, I am. 

Matt Marson. 

Newark, New Jersey. 

I have just finished reading “Broadway Bab,” 
and, believe me, it sure is some story. It has 
every story that you published for the last month 
beaten a mile, and I must have a sequel to it. I 
found it far too short, and 1 wish I could go on 
reading it forever. “ The Untamed ” is my second 
favorite this week. Say, what on earth has hap¬ 
pened to E. K. Means—I enjoy his stories so.- 
VVhen I get the blues I read one of his stories, and 
it isn't very long till I am laughing again. They 
are dandy little gloom-chasers. Try one! I am 
also reading “ H. R. H., the Rider,’’ and think it 
is great. It would take all the paper in the world 
to tell you how I enjoy your stories, so will say 
that I like them all. But oh, you “Broadway 
Bab.” Another good point about your maga¬ 
zines is that the paper does not shine, and can 
be read under the poorest light without any dan¬ 
ger to your eyes. Thanking you again for many 
pleasant hours. 

Box 342, Miss Myra Gordon. 

Eatonville, Washington. 

Have been reading the All-Story Weekly for 
about six years, and think all the stories good; 
but my favorite writer is E. K. Means, for I was 
raised in Birmingham, Alabama, and know the 
ways of the colored people; so please tell Mr. 
Means to give us some more stories. They are 
all good, but Means's are the best. With best 
wishes and success to the All-Story Weekly, 

Alliance, Ohio. F. H. Conner. 
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THE TEXAN 

BY JAMES B. HENDRYX 

Anthorof “Hie Gun Brand," “ The Promise," “Ike One Bit Thiaff." etc. 


A STORY of both the range and the desert that takes you from Las Vegas, New Mexico, to 
the hustling cow-town of Wolf River, Montana. Tex Benton is a hero of an unusual 
and fascinating type, and in his side-partner and friend, the French “breed,” Batiste 
Xavier Jcan-Jacqucs de Beaumont Lejune (better known ds Bat), you have a character who 
will win, not only your admiration, but your love. From first to last it grips and holds the 
interest with a tense power unusual even for so vivid and dramatic a writer as Mr, Hendryx. 
(All-Story W'eeki.y, August 31 to October 5, 191S.) 


Published in look form bs G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price $1,60 net 





